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Scutage under Edward 


NE of the most difficult of the many problems 
with the institution of soutage is that of 


ie 


of armed men, and paying @ ecutage. The choice that is left him 
is that between obeying the king’s call and bearing whatever fine the 
barons of the exchequer may inflict i eas 

determine the amount 


breach of contract, it is he and not the king who ought to 
the scutage of his under-tenants ; but hazards the suggestion that 


... in the thirteenth century the king, while he is exacting military service 
or fines from his tenants in chief, will also collect scutage from their 


' Maitlead in Pollock and Maitland, Hist. of English Lew, tnd od., i. 269. 


q 

j : the tenant in chief's servico could not be discharged by scutage. 

80 soon as our records become sbundant, it seems plain that the 

tenant in chief has no between his proper contingent — 
oe i . that can be extracted from the under-tenants by lords who have done 

: their service or paid their fines. But this is not so.' 

The Crown still takes an interest in a levy of soutage. 

: ‘© All rights reserved. ; 
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tenants... . A national tax js imposed which the under-tenants pay to 
the king." 

This series of related hypotheses has been subjected by. 
later writers to much destructive criticism. The most recent 
student of the problem, Dr. 8. K. Mitchell of Yale, arrives, after 
an exhaustive analysis of the record sources for the reigns of 
John and Henry III, at conclusions directly opposed to those 
of Maitland : 

That the fine and scutage had different names does not [he says] 
mean: that there was anything different in principle between them... . 
The difference . . . was merely one of form, and depended on the bargain 
which the tenant in chief made with the king. Each year some tenants 
paid scutage and others fines ; the same tenant paid a fine one year and 
scutage another.’ 


On another page he writes : 


Was the scutage transformed to any extent into a general tax on the 
rear vassals while at the same time the king was getting the service of 
the fee from the tenant in chief either in knights or by a fine ? . . . Though 
examples of a double contribution will be pointed out, it seems unques- 
tionable that they were exceptions, and that in general scutage did not 
become a general tax, but retained its original character as the composition 
for service, though often not the only composition.’ 


Dr. Mitchell’s investigations reveal three phases in the develop- 
ment of the scutage before the death of Henry III. The first 
phase may be regarded as covering the first century of the history 


of the levy. Down to the end of the reign of Henry II scutage 


was apparently the sole method of commutation for military | 
service. Given the opportunity by the Crown the tenant in 
chief might choose between (i) personal service in the host, his 
servitium debitum, and (ii) payment of scutage at the rate per. 
fee determined upon by the king. The second phase was roughly 
coincident with the reign cf Richard I. In the course of the 
preceding half-century the rate of pay for a fully armed knight 
had risen considerably, with the result that a scutage of twenty . 
or even of forty shillings the fee no longer compensated the 
Crown, even approximately, for the loss of the service of its 
military tenants. Hence the exchequer began to exact from 
those vassals who desired to absent themselves from the host 
sums larger than the scutage under the naine of fines 


' Maitland in Pollock and Maitland, Hist. of English Law, i, p. 
* Tacution under John and Heary 111, pp. 323-6. 
Ibid, p. 317. 2 
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ja fines supplemented and did not entirely supplant the scutage ; 
|S though they added a third alternative to those already open to 
‘. _ the tenant-in-chief. He might now be required to discharge 
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his military obligations by either (i) service, his servitium 
debitum, or (ii) payment of scutage, or (iii) payment of a fine. 
With the reign of John there opens a third phase in the history 
of the levy. Owing to a variety of causes, among which the 
ruralization of the lesser tenants and the increasingly heavy cost 


total feudal levy of the realm ; and under John what had been 
an occasional expedient gradually developed into a regular 


practice. By the middle of the thirteenth century the option ~ 


had passed entirely away from the Crown, and the reduced 
xervice come to be all that was ‘recognized’ as due from 
their hol by most of the greater tenants in chief. A new 
servitium debitum had in effect been evolved. This sweeping 
reduction in service did not extend to fiscal matters, for we find 
that the alternatives to (i) attendance in the host, with the 
recognized quota, were (ii) payment of scutage upon the full 
traditional number of fees, or (iii) payment of a fine on the 
customary plan. Thus the method of payment was not affected, 


the tenant in chief who discharged his obligations by either of the 
three methods of service, fine, or scutage was entitled, under 
sanction of a royal writ, to reimburse himself in part or” infull 
by collecting scutage for his own use from his sub-vassals. The 
names of tenants who served or fined appeared in the Pipe Roll, 
side by side with the scutage account, under the special heading 
‘ Isti habent quietanciam per breve regis ’. 

As far therefore as the first half of the thirteenth century 
is concerned, Maitland’s conjectures have been effectively dis- 
proved. Soutage continued, however, to be levied during a further 
hundred years, and the later period in its history has received 
no adequate attention from modern authorities. Dr. Mitchell 
leaves it entirely outside the scope of his treatise; Dr. J. F. 


Baldwin dismisses it in a few pages ;* while Dr. J. E. Morris, 


although he considers in some detaii the first scutage of Edward I, 
does not pursue his investigations far enough to arrive at the 
true explanation of the facts which he records.’ The investiga- 


tion of which the results are embodied in the present article 


og. im 1157, 1292, 1295, and 1196 Sco Mitchell, pp. 302-4; Round, Feudal 
Kngland, pp. 531-2. 
* Seutage and Knight Service in England, pp. 100-10. 
* Welsh Ware of Edward I, pp. 35 
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+. of equipment must be assigned a prominent place, it was becoming oo 
at the close of the twelfth century virtually impossible for the WW Fae 
Crown to exact from its immediate vassals their full service. ; : 
Henry II and Richard I were obliged on several] occasions to 
content themselves with the muster of a specified fraction of the 
. 
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was directed primarily towards filling the gap thus left by pre- 
vious students. Incidentally they revealed interesting evidence 
for the rehabilitation of the theories originally propounded in 
the History of English Law. They proved the reign of Edward I 
to have ushered in a fourth phase in the history of the scutage, 
in which the relations between king and tenant in chief were 
determined by either service or a fine ; while the Crown, in order 
to maintain its interest in the scutage, attempted to convert it 
into a general tax paid by the sub-tenants irrespective of the 
service or fine proffered by their lords. This revolution in the - 
incidence of the levy was not, as Maitland seems to infer, success- 
fully carried through. As will be shown, it aroused strong 
opposition on the part of the feudal tenantry, and resulted in 
a conflict between the Crown and the tenants in chief which was 
- brought to an end only when scutage ceased to be levied. 

The position may be briefly summarized as follows. With 
the advance of the thirteenth century a tendency towards the 
supersession of the scutage by the fine as a means of commuta- 
tion for the tenant in chief becomes clearly apparent. The latter 
was a much simpler expedient than the former for both Crown 
and tenants. It was offered at the opening of the campaign, 
amounted in general to a sum larger than-the scutage, and 
involved no elaborate system of assessment and no laborious 
process of collection. The levy of scutage, on the other hand, 
grew increasingly complicated as changes occurred in the alloca- 
tion and distribution of fees, and as the power of the feudal 
lords over their military tenants weakened. Hence fining tended 
to become the normal procedure for the Crown. vassal, even when 
scutages were imposed ; and after 1257, when no further scutage 
was taken by Henry III, it became the sole alternative to service.' 
When therefore Edward I, after a lapse of twenty years, issued 
his first full feudal summons, every tengnt in chief was expected 
to offer in response either (i) his recognized service, or. (ii) its 
pecuniary equivalent in the shape of a fine. The scutage imposed 
two years later appears merely as an afterthought, and seems 
to have been regarded simply as a convenient means of raising 
- additional revenue. A levy under the conditions which had 
prevailed in the early thirteenth century would have amounted 
to little more than the fixing of the rate at which the mesne 
lords were to collect from their rear-vaseals and the king from 
the tenants of escheats, wardships, and honours in hand. This 
contingency the Crown obviated by assessing the impost, as if 
it had been an aid, upon all fees, irrespective of the performance 
of service or the payment of a fine; and when the magnates 
protested against this innovation, justified it by reference to the. 

' Fines were taken in 48 & 49 Henry III (Exch. Lord Treas. Rem. Misc., Roll 1/13). 
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disparity between the number of fees recognised for military and 
the number recognized for fiscal purposes. As already noted, the 
reigns of John and Henry III had seen the servitia debdita of 
the greater Crown vassals reduced to a mere fraction of their 


former strength, and the fines, more and more closely associated — 


with this reduced service as they were dissociated from the 
scutage, came at length actually to be paid upon it at a fixed 
rate per fee. The case of the Courtenays of Okehampton may be 


taken as illustrating the way in which the Crown was affected 


by the changing conditions. This great Devonshire family owed 


a nominal service, dating from the time of Henry II, of ninety- 


two knights and three quarters," but of these it now ‘ 
only three.* According to the custom prevailing under Henry III 
the whole honour should, in return for service or fine upon this 
_ much-reduced servitium debilum, have been certified quit as 
regards the Crown, and the scutage of the rear-vassals should 
have passed into the coffers of their lord. Thus eighty-nine of 
the ninety-two and three quarter fees in the traditional con- 
tingent of the Courtensys would normally have furnished the 
Crown with neither service nor money.’ 

The loss entailed in this and similar instances probably 
provided Edward I with a prima facie justification for his 
neglect of precedent. The Crown, in fact, seems to have repre- 


~ented the view that acceptance of a reduced contingent by no 


means impaired its claim to service or its equivalent from the 
remaining fees of its immediate vassals. Hence, while every 
tenant in chief was expected first to respord to: the -summons 


demanded from their entire holding. Though few could produce 
documentary evidence in support of their contentions,’ the 


' Red Book of the Exchequer, i. 351 seq. 
Bove, bundle 5, no. 1: *Tobannes de Courtenay sv tercio—non plus 


recognized (Rymer, Foedera, i. 361) ; he was granted his scutage upon all his lands 


Devon (Pipe Roll, no. 103). 
The Abbot of Gummo darter of 35 Suing 
knights ‘ad scutegium and at one ‘in ex Treas. 


immemorial custom, 


secondly, unless he could produce specific authorization for the i 
reduction, to pay scutage at the close of the campaign as the ‘a 
commutation of the service due from those of his fees which = 
were not covered by the original proffer. Against these claims Ee 
the magnates stood for the view that a completely new servitium PA 
debitum had been created, which was all that could properly be = 
q 
aT e.g. in 1257 John de Courtenay performed service for the three fees which he } | 
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abundant precedents for reduced service in the reign of Henry III 
constituted a strong argument in their favour. Moreover, the 
loss which the Crown sustained under the new conditions was 
more apparent than real. The value of a knight’s service had 
increased enormously since the days of Henry II, and the fines 
pro servitio were paid at a proportionately high rate. Con- 
sequently the demand for scutage in addition, though in theory 
not unwarranted, wore in practice the aspect of an unjustifiable 
attempt to secure double payment for the same liability. Hence, 
in the struggle which ensued, the Crown was foredoomed to 
failure ; although it was not until more than half a century had 
elapsed that it was finally persuaded of the impossibility of 
enforcing ite new policy. 

Tho first coutage thd of Wes levied in 
connexion with the Welsh war of 1277. On 12 November 1276 
a ‘ full’ council of prelates, earls, barons, and others pronounced 
judgement upon Llewelyn for his repeated failure to perform the 
homage stipulated for in the treaty of Shrewsbury of 1267, and 
authorized the king to call out the feudal host for service against 
his recalcitrant vassal. A month later, on 12 December, writs 
of summons were issued in the traditional triple form, providing 
for a muster at Worcester on 1 July 1277.2 An examination 
of the roll of the proffers of service made at head-quarters and 
elsewhere during the first fortnight of July* shows that the 
service performed in 1277 that which had been recognized 
in the later years of the reign of Henry III, and that the number 
of knights actually furnished did not exceed four hundred.‘ To 
these must be added the ‘troopers’ or light-armed horsemen, 
who, as Dr. Morris has shown, usually accompanied the con- 
tingents of the earls and certain greater barons in the proportion 
of two or three to every knight registered ;* but even when this 
addition has been made the disparity between the numbers 
#erving and the sum total of fees from which service was theo- 
retically due is still sufficiently striking. The majority of the 
great ecclesiastics, together with a certain number of female and 
other tenants in chief, who were unable or unwilling to send their 
due quotas, made fine for their service at a rate varying from 
10 to 50 marks the fee.* 

On the return of the king from Wales after the submission of 
Llewelyn i in November 1277, it was decided to impose a boutage 
in connexion with the feudal summons of the previous May.’ 

' Parliamentary Writs, i. 5. * Ibid. p. 193. * Ibid. pp. 197 ong. 

‘ p. 46, gives the actual as S08 


two of the latter being considered equivalent to one knight. 
* Ibid. pp. 54-5. 


* Cal. of Fine Rolls, i, 1272-1307, pp. 85-7 ; Pipe Roll, no. 123, 7 Edw. L. 
* Chron. Thom. Wykes, Annales Monastici, ed. Lugrd (Rolls Series), iv. 274. 
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preliminary arrangements with 
precedent. On 16 February 1279 the treasurer and barons of 
the exchequer were ordered to cause to be levied the scutage 
for the army of Wales of the fifth year, at the rate of 40s. 
fee, from fees held of the king in chief, or of the lands of minors 
in the king's wardship, or of escheats, honours in hand, and royal 
purchases.’ To these instructions was added the definite proviso 
that the levy should be made ‘secundum quod huiusmodi 
scutagium pro aliis exercitibus Wallie in casu consimili levari 
consuevit’. On the same day writs were issued to the sheriffs 
throughout England, entrusting to them, as usual, the super- 
vision of the actual work of collection, and ordering them to 
respond for the proceeds at the exchequer in July 1279.* 


the precedents of the reign of Henry ILI. ‘As is implied by the 
heading ‘ Scutagium Wallie, scuto assesso ad xis. sicut continetur 
in rotulo xlii® regis Henrici’, the particulars of the fees were 
derived almost exclusively from the records of the previous 
levy ; but the lists of 1279, instead of being subdivided, on the 


breve Regis, were drawn up es if for an aid, and made no allowance 
either for the performance of service or the payment of fines. 
The amount of scutage paid was extremely small. A few Crown 
vassals who had contrived to evade the summons of two years 
earlier, together with a certain number of tenants of wardships 
and escheate, paid and were entered on the roll as quit.‘_ The 
majority of the tenants in chief considered that they had already 
fulfilled their duty towards the Crown by furnishing either soldiers 
or money in 1277, and consequently paid nothing. Nevertheless, 
the sums entered against them were not written off, but con- 
tinued to be charged to their account in the rolls of subsequent 
years. Dr. J. E. Morris ascribes this undoubted breach of feudal 
custom simply to the carelessness of the tenants in chief in 
omitting to gain quittance or to prove their services to the 


sheriffs. In his view the conditions of service and of commuta-. 
tion remained as they had been in the days of Henry III. The ~ 


evidence of the records, however, clearly disproves this theory, 
and strongly favours the conclusion that the continued demands for 


. Exch. Mem. Roll, Lord Treas. Rem., no. 52, Comm. Easter, m. 4; Cal. of Close 
Rolla, 1272-9, p. 522. 

* Cal. of Pine Rolle, 1212-1907, pp. 108-0 ; Exch. Mem. Roll, Lord Treas. Rem., 
no. 52, Comm. Easter, m. 4. 

* Pipe Roll, no. 123. 

* e.g. the abbot of Tavistock ; the sub-tenants of the Fitsalan lands in Shropshire ; 
the tenants of the honour of Totnes in Devon, 

* Morris, p. 42. 
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The seutage accounts, which appear in the Pipe Roll of the ‘ 
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‘scutage made upon tenants who had already fined or served were 
the result, not of accident, but of a change in exchequer policy. 

No scutage roll is extant for this campaign, but various 
references both in chronicles and rolls indicate that, as usual, 
all who responded to the royal summons were granted their 
seutage,’ and that writs de sculagio habendo had been 
issued at least as early as 1278.2 Yet when the collection of the 
king’s scutage was begun in the following year, the tenants in 
chief felt the need of some further official recognition of their 
- services and made application to the chancery for writs of quit- 
tance. From 1280 onwards these occur with increasing frequency 
" in the Close and Memoranda Rolls, but comparatively few tenants 
succeeded in getting their quittances accepted by the exchequer 
and their scutage debts written off. In the majority of cases 
the writs issued by the chancery were simply ignored, and those 
' in whose favour they had been issued continued to be charged 
' with seutage as before. Thus, for example; Hugh de Courtenay 
performed service in 1277 by himself and five * servientes ’ for 
the three. fees which he recognized ;* but, in spite of this, he 
. was charged in the Pipe Roll of the seventh year with £185 10s. 0d. 
scutage on the ninety-two and three-quarter fees which comprised 
the traditional servitium of the honour of Okehampton.‘ On 
18: September. 1291 he secured a writ directed to the treasurer 
and barons reciting hig service and formally acquitting him of 
scutage,® but this proved entirely ineffective. On 2 February 
1302 his son and heir obtained a second writ * couched in similar 
terms, with equally little result. The Courtenays continued to 
be charged in the Pipe Roll with scutage for the fifth year of 
Edward I until 1327, when the supposed debt was finally trans- 
ferred to the Exannual Roll.’ Even worse was the case of another 
Devon tenant, Henry de la Pomeraye, who, at the time of the levy, 
was a minor in the king’s wardship. In 1277 his father served in 
person for the one fee which he recognized.* In 1279 he was 
charged with £63 168, 8d. scutage on his thirty-one fees,® and 
although his heir subsequently obtained two writs of quittance, 


' Exch. Mem. Roll, Lord Treas. Rem., no. 60, Comm. Hil., m. 4d: ‘ Johannes 
de Saridwyco monstravit quod cam ipee servicium suum quod Regi debet in exercitu 
Welle’ anne Regi plonine por quod Rex ot coterie qui 
servicium Regi debitum fecerunt concessit scutegium suum. . . 

* Chron.-Petroburgense (Camden Soc.), p. 29: * Hoc anno (1278) concessit dominus 
The abbot received a writ de scutagio habendo dated 3 November, 
Parl. Writs, i. 208. * Pipe Roll, no. 123, Devon. 
Fach. Mem. Roll, Lord Treas, Rem, no. Comm. Easter, m. 
Cal. of Close Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 312. 
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| = Pipe Roll, no. 172, Devon, m. 22; Roll, 1, Devon. 
| * Parl. Write, i. 209. 
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dated 14 June 1293! and 24 July 1297 * respectively, he did not 


succeed in getting the debt written off, and was even compelled | 


to pay up about half of the total amount charged against him.’ 


It appears, in fact, that the form of the quittance itself supplied - 


the exchequer with its pretext for continuing the demand for 
scutage. The writ, as issued by the chancery after examination 
of the marshal’s rolls, specified in general the number of fees for 
which service had been performed or fine paid.‘ If this number 


did not tally with the traditional total upon which, according to: 


the evidence of the Pipe Rolls, scutage was customarily charged, 
and if no adequate explanation of the discrepancy was forth- 
coming from the tenant concerned,* the writ was disregarded by 
the exchequer officials, and the tenant continued to be charged 
with scutage as before. 

Before, however, the new policy had been completely evolved, 
a second scutage was imposed in connexion with the Welsh 
expedition of the tenth year. On 21 March 1282 David of Wales 
rose in revolt and launched an unexpected attack upon Hawarden 
Castle. All available forces were hurriedly concentrated on the 
Welsh border, but it was not till 20 May that the formal feudal 


' Exch. Mem. Roll, Lord Treas. Rem., no. 64, Comm. Trin., m. 26 d. 

* Cal. of Close Rolle, 1296-1302, p. 50. 

* Pipe Roll, no. 168, Devon, m.2. H. de la Pomeraye pays £30; owes £33 6s. 8d. 
Pipe Roll, no. 181, Devon. Sheriff responds for 16s. 8d. for H. de la Pomeraye. 

* The formule of the writ was; ‘ Quia 4. B. fuit cum Rege per preceptum Regis 
{or habuit servicium suum ; or finem fecit cum Rege] in exercitu Wallie anno regni 
sui quinto, pro servicio z feodorum militum quod tunc Regi recognovit, sicut per 
inspeccionem rotulorum Marescalcie regis de eodem exercitu constat: Rex mandat 
Baronibus quod ipsum A. B. de demands quam ei fieri faciunt per summonicionem 
scaccarii de scutagio ad opus Regia levando de predictis z feodis, pacem habere per- 
mittant, et ipsum inde quietum esse faciant. Teste rege etc.’ (Exch. Mem. Roll, 
Lord Treas. Rem., no. 58, Communia). 

* That this was the pretext is clear from various entries in the Memoranda Rolls, 
e.g. Exch. Mem. Roll, Lord Treas. Rem., no. 74, Brevia directa Beronibus, Mich., 
m. 10d, Richard Lovell ‘debet 1 m. de fine pro servicio unius feodi militis . . . in 


Wallie anno V°. Item exiguntur ab eodem xxii li. 

V° de xviii feodis de feodie de Morteyn et xxiili. x«. de scutagio Wallie anno X° 
dle feodis predictia, pro eo quod antecessores predicti Ricardi in dictis exercitibus 
servicium unius feodi militis solummodo recognoverunt, et inde finem fecerunt, ubi 


ipsi predicta xviii feoda de Morteyn tenent, pro quibus xviii feodis asserebant se fore — 


facturos servicium unius feodi militis tantum in quolibet exercitu Regis, set nihil inde 

aseercionem ostendunt.’ See also Exch. Mem. Roll, Lord Treas. Rem., 
no. 75, Rec. Mich., m. 12, where the abbot of St. Benedict of Holme is charged with 
£8 46. Od. scutage for the fifth and tenth years respectively : ‘et inspectis rotulis etc. 
compertum est quod Abbes domus predicte fecit Regi servicium in exercitu Wallie 
_anne V°, pro duobus feodis et dimidio ; et predictum finem > iii li. vis. viii d. pro 


servicio dictorum duorum feodorum et dimidii in exercitau Wallie anno X°. Et licet _ 


i 
j . | 
I 
i 
| 
exercitu vestro Wallie anno X°. Item debet x] m. pro eodem pro exercitu vestro a 
| 
summa scutagii superius annotate ad plura feoda se extendat quam servicium pre- pt 
i dictum ; tamen, quis predictus Abbes clamat habere acquietanciam de scutagio omnium an 
feodorum que tenet de Rege per servicium duorum feodorum et dimidii .. . con- 
cessum est quod habeat respectum de scutagio predicto, ete.’ 
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summons was issued, providing for a muster at Rhuddlan in the 
following August.' The marshal’s roll for this year * shows the 
extremely small total of 218 knights actually serving,’ but as 
it includes the proffers made at head-quarters only, the figures 
cannot be regarded as complete. Writs issued to the sheriffs on 
22 June had authorized the payment of fines in lieu of service 
by those tenants who had not ‘equos magnos et competentes _ 
ad arma ’,* the official rate being 50 marks the fee upon the fees 
of the new service.* 

On the return of the king from the west in-May 1285 a parlia- 
ment was held in London, in consultation with which a levy of 
soutage was put in charge,* and from the end of June onwards 
writs de sculagio habendo were issued by the chancery to the 


- sheriffs on behalf of tenants who had served either in person or 


by substitute, or who had made fine in lieu thereof with the 
Crown,’ The account of the soutage did net eppene the Pipe 
Roll until the fifteenth year.* Writs of quittance had begun to 
issue from the chancery as early as 1283,° but, as in the case of 
the previous levy, no allowance was made for service or fine at the 
time of the framing of the accounts, and few tenants who took 
the trouble to obtain writs were able to secure their acceptance.” 
The unwelcome activity of the exchequer led the tenants in chief, 
in the parliament of February 1292, to petition the Crowa for 


.a remedy. ‘They complained that those who, by themselves or 


their wd al had already discharged their obligations, were 
‘now, nevertheless, being frequently and grievously distrained to 
pay scutage on the fees which they held of the king.” In response 
to the petition, a writ was issued to the treasurer aad barons, 
directing them to examine the scutage rolls from the time of 
Richard I onwards, and to acquit all who could be proved to 


Parl. Write, i. 224-6. [bid. i. 228 seq. * Morris, p. 45. 

Parl. Writs, i. 226 ;' Cal. of Chane. Rolle, Various, Welsh Roll, 10 Edw. p 23. 

* Exch, Mem. Roll, Lord Treas. Rem., no. 58, Comm. Trin., m. 12. Robert de 
Stuteville, who failed to answer the royal summons in 1282, is fined 100 marks, the 
feo * duplum acilicet finis communis quem Rex tunc cepit ’. Fer liste of the fines made 
see Exch. Lord Treas. Rem. Misc., Roll 1/13, m. 11; Chron, Toh. de Oxenedes (Rolls 
Serics), appendix, p. 332. 

* Flor. Wigorn. (English Hist. Sec.), ii. 235; Ann, de Dunstapl., 
Joh, de Oxenedes (Rolls Series), p. 265; Knighton, Chrov 
(Rolls Series), i. 279 ; Chron. Petroburg. (Camden Soc.), p. 29. 

* Scutage Roll, no. 9; Cal. Chane. Rolle, Various, pp. 383 seq. 

* Pipe Roll, no. 132. 

* Exch. Mem. Roll, Lord Treas.'Rem., no. 57, passim. — 

1291, apparently because the order was couched in general terms (‘ fecit servicium 
suum... pro feodis militum que de Rege tenet '), and did not specify the amount of 
service performed (Pipe Roll, no. 146, 29 Edw. I, Devon). Henry de la Pomeraye also 
received acquittance as a minor in the king's wardship at the time of the summons, ~ 


under a writ of 10 October 1287 (Pipe Roll, no. 141, 2¢ Edw. I, Devon). 
Roteli Parliamentoram, i. 
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have satisfied the Crown.’ At the same time, the constable and | 
marshal and other military officers were ordered to send the rolls 
of service in their custody to the exchequer," so that the officials 

might inform. themselves ‘super serviciis . . . in e 
retroactis factis et etiam que de iure Seri deberent '.” 

The petition of 1292, so far from producing the effect desired 
by the magnates, appears to have impressed the exchequer with 
the necessity for further defining its position. The records of 
this year furnish evidence which incontestably disproves the 
theory of Dr. Morris that a tenant in chief who wished to escape 
service might tender at will either scutage or a fine. The claim 
that reduced service did not exempt the Crown vassal from the t 
payment of scutage had already been advanced by the exchequer. 
As the natural corollary of that claim, the principle was now 
clearly laid down that scutage alone could not sbsolve a tenant 
in chief from all his military obligations to the Crown. By 
a curious coincidence the case of the abbot of Tavistock, which 
is adduced by Dr. Morris in support of his theory of the alter- 
native methods of commutation,‘ affords the direct refutation of 
that same argument. The abbot, who in 1279 had waited to be 
assessed by the sheriff, and had paid scutage on his sixteen fees, 
and fined 5 marks, ‘quia . . . tantum solvit xxxii li. pro scutagio, 
nullo servicio faciendo ’.* The cbviows of this sentence 
was that every tenant in chief was expected to offer some service 
or its money equivalent in response to the royal summons, in 
addition to paying scutage afterwards upon all his fees. A further 
charge preferred against the abbot was that in fining for his 
service in the tenth year he paid upon one fee only instead of 
upon the full sixteen. On examination of the rolls, however, it _ 
was discovered that he had performed a similar amount of service - 
under Henry III, and he was accordingly acquitted on this count. a 
Yet, although the fine pro servitio was paid in full in 1292,° it y 
was clearly not considered to have purchased exemption from a 
scutage, for the abbot continued to be charged in the Pipe Roll p - 
on all his sixteen fees, until 17 Edward II, when the debt was 
finally transferred to the Exannual Roll.’ 

Ia consequence of the failure of the previous petition the 
question of the relation between the reduced service and the 
scutage came again under discussion in the parliament held at 

Ibid. See aleo Cal. of Close Rolle, 1288-06, p. 258. 

* Rot. Perl.i. 60; Exch. Mom. Roll, Lord Treas. Rem., no. 63, Hil. m. 34 d. 

» [bid * Morris, p. 44. 

\ Exch. Mem, Roll, Lord Trees. Rem., no. 69, Comm. Raster. mm, 13 and 36 d. 

* Pipe Roll, no. 137, Devon. 


* Pipe Roll, no. 169, Devon; Exanaual Roll, no. 1, Devon, under ‘ Debita extracts 
de rotulo xvii® Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi ’. 
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Westminster in July 1297. Those tenants who had performed 
their service in the armies of the fifth and tenth years claimed, 
- in virtue of that service, to be quit of scutage upon all their 
fees. No permanent settlement was reached, but it was agreed 
that all whose names were entered on the marshal’s rolls should 
have respite ‘donec Rex inde aliud duxerit ordinandum ’,' and 
the. chancery rolls of the years immediately following ‘contain 
nemerons welts of selense and quittense apperentiy, under 
this 

The compromise of 1207 meant, however, merely # temporary 
suspension of the question at issue between the exchequer and 
the Crown vassals. The demands for payment of arrears of 
seutage seem: shortly to have been renewed, for in 1305 the 
magnates lodged further complaint that those who had served 
or fined were being unjustly distrained for scutage ‘ac si ipsi 
nullum servicium fecerant’. To this it was answered that the 
king, in the presence of the whole council, had ordained that — 
a writ should: be issued from the chancery to the treasurer and 
barons directing them to give relief to the complainants, and that 
the form of the writ should be settled by the council.* This 
writ failed as signally as previous measures had done to procure © 
a final solution of the problem, although ‘it appears to have 
suspended. the collection of the two Welsh scutages during the 
remainder of the reign of Edward I. ~ 
- After the imposition of the levies for the fifth and tenth 
years, no further scutage was put in charge until the early years 
of the fourteenth century. The next full feudal summons was 
issued on 30 December 1299 in order to create an army for the 
. invasion of Scotland and the recovery of the ground lost since 
-. the Falkirk campaign. The muster was held at Carlisle during 

the last week of June 1300. No official record of the proffers 
‘ of service made on this occasion is extant, but the number of 
knights furnished was‘ presumably larger than usual, since the 
king had issued an urgent appeal to tenants to bring as many 
men as they could in addition to their customary quotas.’ The 
fines taken from tenants who desired to avoid the performance 
of service were at the unusually high rate of £40 or 60 marks 
the fee, the object perhaps being to induce as many tenants as 
possible to choose the alternative method of discharging their 
obligations towards the Crown. The official total of the fines 
8d.,* but by no means 


Exch. Som, Rall, Land no. 68, Comm. Trin., m. 51 d. 
(Rolie Beries), pp. 122, 198, Intro. 
* Parl. Write, i. 327-8. 
* Exch. Lord Treas. Rem. Misc., Roll 1/13, m. 1. 
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the whole of the amount was paid in the year of the summons. 
The discontent aroused by the new scutage policy of the Crown 
seems gradually to have paralysed the entire feudal military 
system. On 18 and 19 July it was found necessary to order the 
distraint of various tenants by the sheriffs for the payment of 
their fines pro servitio,’ but in spite of these measures the roll 
affords evidence that in many cases payment was delayed for 
a number of years. 

The results of the campaign of 1300 fell much below the 
expectations of the king, and two years later preparations were 
begun for a renewed conquest of Scotland. By writs dated 
7 November 1302, the feudal host was summoned to assemble 
at Berwick-on-Tweed in the following May," the tenants in chief 
being called upon, as before, to furnish more than their customary 
quota of knights. A marshal’s roll for this army is extant, but 
as it is incomplete it affords little satisfactory guidance as to 
the numbers of the cavalry produced by the feudal levy.. On 
16 April 1303 the sheriffs were instructed by writ to make pro- 


- clamation that all ecclesiastics, women, and others unfit for . 


service should appear before the exchequer at York on or before 


17 May, to make fine with the king at the reduced rate of £20 — 


the fee. 8d.* shows that more 
tenants availed themselves of the opportunity for compounding 


the parliament held at Westminster from the February to the 
- and others that levies should be put in charge for the armies-of 


Scotland of $8 ead: 


-regi’; and in return the king consented, that all who had per- 
formed their service in those armies should be granted their 
scutage. On 26 April the constable and marshal were accordingly 
directed to send into the chancery all rolle of recognizances, 
services, and fines in their custody, with the names of those who 
had performed their service or fined for it in 1300 and 1303°; * 
while the treasurer and barons were similarly required to f 

a list of those who had paid fines into the exchequer on these 
* Exch. Mem. Roll, Lord Treas. Rem., no. 71, Brev. Ret. Trin., m. 54 d. 

* Parl. Writs, i. 306-7. 

* Exch. Lord Treas. Rem. Misc., Roll 1/13, m. 2. 

* Thid. Many fines wore not paid until the fifth or sixth years of Edwerd IL. 

* Rot. Part. i. 166, no. 69. 

——* Call. of Close Rolle, 1302-7, p. 268. The date is here given as 22 April (Mem. de 
_  Parliamento, 1306, p. 124, from Close Roll). 


for their service in 1303 than on the previous occasion, but L- 
as before payment of the sums promised was exceedingly Zz 
slow.* 
No attempt appears to have been made to raise a scutage in 
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occasions.’ From the evidence thus provided scutage rolls were 
compiled, of which that for 31. Edward I alone survives? It 
consists of a series of writs de sculagio habendo covering a period 
from 6 April 1305 to 16 March 1307, and directed as usual to 
the sheriffs on behalf of tenants who had served in person, sent 
their service, or fined for it, in the army of 31 Edward I. 

The date upon which the collection of the king’s ecutage was 
undertaken is uncertain. The actual write for the levy of the 
_ twenty-eighth year are not to be found in the rolls, but it appears. 

from the evidence of subsequent entries that the sheriffs had 
been instructed, at least as early as 7 November 1305, to proceed 
with the collection and to deliver the money. at the exchequer 
by the morrow of St. Hilary next following (14 January 1306).° 
. There is a writ bearing date 16 April 1306, ordering the treasurer 
and barons to put in charge without delay the scutage for the 
thirty-first year,‘ but various entries upon both chancery and 
exchequer rolls show that the collection, at least from wardships 
and honours in hand, was proceeding as early as December 1305- 
January 1306.° 

It soon became apparent that the collection of the new levies 
‘would be attended with even greater difficulties than had been 
the case with the earlier scutages of Wales. While the exchequer 
‘refused to abandon the attempt to convert the scutage into 
_ @ general tax upon the knights’ fees of England, the tenants 
_ in chief were none the less determined to maintain the ancient 
principle that service or a fine purchased exemption from scutage 
for the entire fief. Moreover, in addition to the resistance of the 
Crown vassals, the exchequer had now to contend with con- 
tumacy on the part of the sheriffs themselves. No scutage lists 
for the armies of Scotland appear in the Pipe Rolls of Edward I. 
On the day appointed for the rendering of the accounts for the 
scutage of the twenty-eighth year, it was found that little or no 
money was forthcoming.* Many sheriffs failed entirely to appear, 
others offered various excuses for their failure to make any pay- 
ment. The sheriffs of Yorkshire and Southampton pleaded that. 
since the instructions for the levy had not authorized the holding 
.of formal inquisitions, they had been unable to obtain particulars 
of the fees from which scutage was due in their respective baili- 

m. 
Cal. of Chane. Rolls, Various, 1277-1326, pp. 277-383. 

* Exch. Mem. Roll, Lord Treas. Rem., no. 76, Comm. Hil. Rec:, m. 20. 

* Exch. Mem. Roll, Kings Rem., no, 79, Writs to Barons, Easter, m. 15 d. 

* Receipt Roll, no. 162, Mich. 33-4 Edw. 1, shows sume paid in om account of the 
scutage of 31 Edw. I as early as January ‘1306. 

* Ibid. During the teres were paid te fetes sheven counties. 
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was considered by the barons to be inadequate and they were 
each sentenced to a fine of £10." On 15 January 1306 writs 
were issued to all the sheriffs of England ordering them sicué 
alias to proceed with the levy of the scutage of the twenty-eighth 
year, and to pay all the money arising therefrom at the exchequer 
_ on the morrow of the close of Easter next following, on pain of 
a fine of £40 to be raised from their personal estate.* 

These stringent measures failed, in face of the general uncer- 
tainty prevailing with regard to the incidence of the scutage, to 


-and 1303 for the fees which they recognized claimed in virtue | 


of that service to be quit of scutage upon all their fees, they 
should have respite until a decision had been reached upon the 
point at issue. The result of this compromise was that for 
almost a decade the levies of Edward’s later year were in virtual 
abeyance. Tenante who had served or fined made application 
to the chancery, when pressed by the sheriff for scutage, for 
writs de supersedendo, which procured for them at least temporary 
relief from the demands of the exchequer.’ . The end of Edward's 


reign saw therefore the conflict between Crown and tenants in. 


chief suspended but not decided. The exchequer did not sur- 
render its claim to scutage in addition to service or a fine, but 
was compelled by the opposition which the new policy aroused 
_ to agree to a postponement of the levy, which amounted in affect 

The scutage for the army of Scotland of190% was, the last 
actually put in charge in the lifetime of Edward I. A regular 
_ feudal summons was again resorted to in April 1306 * with the 
object of providing an army to quell the revolt raised by Robert 
Bruce, following upon the murder of Comyn. The rapid dis- 
integration of the feudal military organization under the influence 
of the prevailing uncertainty and discontent is apparent from the 


complete inadequacy of the response made at Carlisle in July: 


Cah of 1302-7, pp. 300 seg. Exch. Mem. Roll, Lord Treas. Rem... 
no. 77, Mich. m: 7, Writs to Barons, ‘ A noster seignur le Roi price Johane Wake dame 
de Lydel une lettre de respit au viecunt Deverwyk del Escouage de see feez del an 
xxxi dunt ele ad bref noster seignur avaunt dit pur ceo qe sun servise de la guerre 
Deacoce feust trove es Roules de la marchaucie et sur ceo le Viscunt del Counte avaunt 

* Parl. Writs, i. 377. 


{ 
| 
produce any marked elect, Unly about seventeen counties In | 
all responded during the Easter session, the total payments on 
account of both levies being lees than £400.* In the Trinity 
term of 1306 it was conceded ” the treasurer and barons that, 
| 
Receipt Roll, no. 163, 34 Edw. I, Easter. 
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1306. In spite of the fact that the king, in consideration of the 
burden upon those who had already been called upon to offer 
fine or service twice within a short period, directed the exchequer 
to accept payment at the exceptionally moderate rate of 20 marks 
the fee,’ it was subsequently discovered that a large number of 
tenants had succeeded in evading the summons altogether: On 
30 July writs were issued to the sheriffs reciting the failure of 
certain ecclesiastical and female tenants to offer either service 
_or fine, and ordering them to make strict inquiry as to the 
number of such persons holding by military terre in their 
respective bailiwicks, and to cause them to appear before the 
exchequer to receive judgement. At the same time orders were 
given for the distraint of forty lay tenants on a similar charge.’ 
Since the summons of 1306 was a full one the Crown was properly 
entitled to a scutage. That a levy was contemplated at the end 
of the reign of Edward I seems char from the write de super- 


 sedendo. which began to issue from the chancery as early as 


April 1307,* but by the date of the old king’s death the collection 
had not actually been undertaken. It was left for the govern- 
ment of his successor, when hard pressed for funds wherewith 
to prosecute the war with Scotland, to impose the scutage due 
for the army of 1306, and to resume, under new conditions, the 
suspended collection of the four earlier levies. 

Hevena M. CuEw. 


* Exch. Lord Treas. Rem. Misc., Roll 1/13, m. 3. 
* Exch. Mem. Roll, Lord Treas. Rem 78, Ber Rat. Him, 
» Ibid. no. 77, Writs to Barons, Easter ; Cal. of Close Rolls, 1302-7, pp. 486, 497. 
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Council, Star Chamber, and Privy Council 
under the Tudors 


Tar Councu 


EXT to parliament the chief organ of English constitutional 
development has been the king’s council. Indeed, during 
the Tudor period the king’s council may seem to have been 
more important than his parliaments, but that importance has 
not induced an adequate treatment of ite history by historians. 


Professor Baldwin has in an admirable monograph traced the | 
‘varying phases of the king’s council throughout the middle ages, | 


but no historian has yet dealt in a similarly systematic way with 


_ its no less intricate history under the Tudors. Particular activi- 


ties of the council, in the white hall ' and in the star chamber, 
have been learnedly illustrated by Mr. Leadem, Mr. Baildon, and 
Miss Scofield, as well as by earlier writers such as Sir Julius 
Caesar, William Lambard, William Hudson, and a host 
others whose works remain in manuscript; but no one 
- attempted a more comprehensive survey of the council as a 


whole than such as are embedded in the general constitutional | 


histories of Hallam and Gneist.* Constitutional history has lain 
rather outside the scope and interests of historians of 


Reformation and of the struggle between England and Spain, 


and they have devoted less attention to the subject’ thatr his- 
torians of the middle ages or of the seventeenth century. It has 
¢ Naturally followed that generalizations about the council made 
read 


pga forwards or backwards into the Tudor period, to the damage - 
of the connecting link and to the confusion of the true develop- 
: ment of the various bodies or institutions to which the medieval baer 
council gave birth. — 
; ‘The particular confusions with which this essay is concerned i. 
are those between the council and the privy council on the one as E 
. hand, and between the privy council and the star chamber on — | 
‘The white hall in which counsel sat to transsct the business o! what came to 
be known as the court of requests was south-west of Westminster Hall, and was not 7 
the modern Whitehall. 
* For sixteenth-contury constitutional history Gneist is, I think, better guide 
‘than Hallam. } 
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. that professed historians commonly, speak and write as though 
the council and the privy council were identical terms, and 
archivists themselves have not been exempt from the ambiguity. 
Even Sir Harris Nicolas, to whom students of constitutional 
_ history owe a deep debt of gratitude, did much to propagate the 
confusion by interpolating the word ‘ privy ’ in the title ' of his 
. collection of Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council ; 
and in the index to the first volume of the Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic, all references to the council and its clerks are 
summarily referred to the privy council. The second confusion 
is partly due to the same lack of discrimination. Even Leadam, 
who knew well enough the distinction between council, privy 
council, and star chamber, was once. at least’ betrayed into 
_ glossing ‘the starred chamber’ as ‘i.e. the Privy Council ’.* 
It also owes good deal of its vogue to thé treth 
in 8S. R. Gardiner’s statement * that ‘The constitution of the 
star chamber had been admirably adapted for the purposes for 
which it had been used in the days of the Tudor sovereigns. 
Composed of the two chief Justices and the whole of the Privy 
Council, it brought,’ &c.* This was approximately true for 
1629, the year with which Gardiner was dealing, but emphatically 
_ it is not true that at any time in the sixteenth century the 
_ personnel of the star chamber was limited to the privy council 
and the two. chief justices; and the antedating of the practical 
identity of the judicial star chamber with the executive privy 
council obscures one of the effective reasons why Stuart govern- 
ment provoked so much more ill feeling than that of the Tudors. 
The study of the council’s history during the Tudor period 
is, however, beset with difficulties which may account for its 
failure to attract attention. One of the first is'a matter of 
spelling. It is as impossible to deduce any conclusions from the 


' Editors of manuscripte have generally been givep to inventive Acts of, 
parliament, for instance, had no titles before the sixteenth century, and have — 
been invented for medieval legislation by subsequent editors. Similarly the editor 
of the Journals of the House of Lords beaded the first volume with a title which was 
not, and could not have been, in his manuscript, and Sir T. D. Hardy did the like for 
his Rogistrum Palatinum Dunelmensc in the Rolls Series. Library rules generally 
prevent the correction of such interpolations, which therefore continue to mislead 
students. Hundreds of statements in the Dict. of Nat. Biog. need correction by the 
deletion of * privy ' in the lives of late medieval and early sixteenth-century councillors. 

* Select Cases from the Court of Requests (Selden Soc.), p. xi. 5 

» History of England, ed. 1884, vii. 84. A good number of instances can, however 


Sir James Bagg (Gardiner, viii. 89-91; Rushworth, ii 
(Gardiner, Rushworth, ii. 416), and others’. 


7 . ‘ . 
4 
a be collected from Baildon's edition of Hawarde, in which councillors sat in the ster 
se q chamber in James I's reign who were neither chief justices nor privy councillors ; 
ah 52 and even in Charles I's reign Rushworth (ii. 675) says thet from 24 to 26 sat in the ; 
ee star chamber ‘in cases of Mr. Chambers [Gardiner, vii. 84-5; Rushworth, i. 671-2), ti 
| 


as they were not created but grew, we have to trace beginnings 


' which are almost imperceptible. 
-. A more material, though not a less important 


difficulty 
arises from the original paucity or later dispersion of the council's 
records. The council was from the first an inner ring of the 


curia, and inner rings are not addicted to public diplomacy. 


Parliament and the courts of common law had their rolls, but . 


the council kept none. Some of its records were filed, but many 
- were not, and the files themselves were apt to disappear. Even 
_when the council sat publicly in the star chamber and came to 
regard itself as the highest court in the realm, ite members 
occasionally argued that, inasmuch as no writ of error could 
lie against it and ite records could not ‘be catled for, there-was 
no need to keep any records at all.* The clerk, indeed, kept a 

orders and decrees, but that was apparently a private 
, and the volumes have not been seen since 1719.* As 


councilin the court of White Hall’, when examined on the point by 
Burghley,‘ ‘I never heard or knew of any but from the Prince's 
' mouth only’. The student has often to deduce the position and 
_ functions of a particular official, not from any record of his appoint- 
ment or statement of his duties, but from the salary he was paid. 
Nicolas, Proc. of the Priv, Coun. vii. 268 et 


and presented to him on his appointment as lord keeper in 1621 (Laned. MB. 639, 
p. 196). Some versions (for whieh see Archasologia, xxv. 349) have later additions. 

* This wae stated in the report of the lords’ committes (The State of the Publick 
Records, 1723, p. 41). Strype, however, refers to their being extant in hie Cranmer 
(1694, p. 81; cf. Hari. MB. 425, fo. 15; Archacolegia, xxv. 382 ; Scofield, Star Chamber, 
p iv). 

Leadam, Court of Requeate (Selden Soc.), lxxxiil 
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difference between ‘council’ and ‘counsel’ in the sixteenth = 
' century as it is from that between consilium and concilium in — . 
. the middle ages. Paget, the first clerk of the privy council, | 
spells his council almost uniformly ‘counseill’; his deputy, . ag 
‘ cownsell', with just an occasional mi 
recourse to ‘cowncel’.' We have since differentiated ‘king’s 
council’ from ‘ king’s counsel’, but no such specification was a 
made the sixteenth century; and it is between countless 
instances, in which ‘ council ’ and ‘ counsel ’ may be indifferently 
_ used, that we have somehow or other to draw a line to distinguish = . 
_ what was done by K.C.’s from ‘what was done by the king’s | 
gouncil. For students of the Tudor period the problem would 
not have been more difficult had the English language, like the 7 
French, derived one word instead of two from the medieval use _ \ 
of consilium. The truth of course is that these modern categories _ 
did not then exist. or at least had not been fixed and inasmuch — 
* Hudson, Treatise of the Court of Star Chamber, in Hargrave, 
| | 
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A third obstacle in the path of the investigator is the 


unfamiliarity of the categories in which he has to seek hix 


materials. We are always looking for sixteenth-century men and 
things in twentieth-century garb, and going for financial assis. 
tance to treasury and exchequer when what we want is hidden 
in the household and the chamber; we can understand a lord 
~ treasurer, who has nothing to do with finance, as little as 

8 lord high admiral who never goes to sea, for the adequate — 
reason that it was not his business. Neither in Hallam nor in 
Gneist will the student find the faintest allusion to the fact that 
the history of financial administration under the Tudors has 
still to be sought in the records of the household and the chamber 
rather than in those of the treasury and the exchequer. Similarly 
it is difficult to realize that the king’s council was part of the 


_king’s household, just as a council was also part of the household 


of any magnate,' and that we have to trace the development 
of the council with the help of household books and ordinances. 
It is from a household book that we learn that Sir Robert Cecil 
was once lord keeper of the privy seal. 

A difficulty that has particular reference to the council and» 
star chamber arises from the absence in Tudor times of our 
modern differentiation between a council and a court. Here 
again we read back into earlier ages a specialization of functions, 
if not a separation of powers, which did not then exist, thereby © 
ignoring or confusing the process of historical evolution. Fieta’s 
remark in the early fourteenth century is still true of the six- 
teenth : rex habet curiam swam én consilio suo, Council and court 
of star chamber, in the fifteenth if not in the sixteenth century, 
sit in the same room, consist of the same personnel, and exercise 
the same jurisdiction. The earliest known reference to the 
‘ court ’ of requests calls it the ‘ council ’ of requests ;* the court 
of star chamber is the council in the star chamber; and the 
other great prerogative courts are the councils of the north and 
of Wales and its marches. Courts are held coram consilio, and 
no one is ever summoned to appear before a curia. Even to-day 


* Every greet man had his housebold and council, even a knight like Sir W 
Compton (Letters and Papers, 1v. 5268.) Thus the Duke of gg om ato 
chancellor, with his broad seal, hie treasurer, steward, and so forth, just like 
His style was ‘ right high and mighty prince’; he used the'royal plural ‘ our 
could not feel safe it he travelled with less than 300 or 400 men ( 
Letters, ut. i. 220-8!. Wolsey had a household of over 700 men (Letters 
tv, 2072); he also, as bi of Durham, hed » separate council there (sbid. rv. 893). 
For the marquis of Exeter's council (which was converted into the council of the west 

* Royal Households (Soc, of Antiquaries), 1790, p. 242. He received the fee and did 
the work, but is not styled lord privy seal even in the register of the privy council. 


Patent Roll, 1 Richard pase. 3,-m. 16; 
p. 413. 
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the supreme ‘court’ of appeal for the British empire is the 
judicial committee of the privy council, which calls itself ‘ the 
board’. Much of the trouble that awaits the student is due to 
the fact that before the end of the sixteenth century historical 
writers and even clerks of the council themselves have begun 
to antedate a discrimination which by then was becoming clear, 
and to claim for each of the divided parts a history and traditions 
’ which belonged to the undivided whole. A clerk of the privy 
‘council, a clerk of the council in the star chamber, and even a clerk 
of the council in the white hall will each contend that his particular 
court or council is the king’s council and the true inheritor of 
_ its prerogatives and prestige. Archivists have perpetuated and 
‘developed the confusion, and the history of the king's council 

_ under VII and Henry VIII has been obscured because 
its scanty records have been relegated to a category labelled the 
star chamber.* In order to trace the differentiation we have to 
go back to the Lancastrian period before the differentiation began. 
For our present purpose we can rule out those extended 

_ sessions of the council called ‘magna concilia, although they 
- continued to be occasionally summoned down to the reign of 
Henry VIII,* and confine our attention to the regular permanent 
body. Occasionally, in order to distinguish it from those larger 
sessions or magna concilia, which were specialiter congregata, the 
council is, even in the fifteenth century, called a concilium priva- 
tum ; but only about half a dozen instances of the use of this 
phrase can be collected from. as many volumes of Nicolas’s 
Proceedings, and the phrase privy council is more properly 
reserved to distinguish the inner ring which in Henry VIII's 
. reign grew up in the council itself and has ever since bean known 
as the privy council. Although entitled Proceedings and Ordinances 
of the Privy Council, Nicolas's ion of documents is, unti) 
we come to his seventh volume,’ a record of the miscellaneous 


* Cl. Lord Ruckmaster’s letter in The Times, May 1922. There are no subpoenas 
or writs of privy seal to appear before anything called » curia; and even when the 
star chamber comes to be commonly called a court, its writs are summonses to appear 
coram rege et consilio suo apud Westmonasterium. 

_ * It is perhaps natural, but none the less confusing, that orders in council, the 
breach of which was punishable in the star chamber, should themecives be classiticd 

as star chamber documents. ‘Thus among star chamber documents of Henry VIII's 
reign (vii. 172) is an order ef the persons authorized by 25 Henry VIII, c. 1, to regulate 
the sale of auttle, though those persons were not the council in the star chamber 
and may noteven have made their order there (cf. Scofield, p. 30n.; Leadam, ii, 288-92). 

* CL. my Henry V11, ii. 76, iii. 315, 320; Ellie, Original Letters, 1. i. 83 ; 


Fabyan, 
Chron. p. 686; Hall, Chron. pp. 700, 750; Letters and Papers of Hen. V111, x. 834; 
Acts of the Priv, Coun. 1552-4, p. 398. 
iy * Bg. iii. 322, iv. 103-6, v. 72; there is also one in Stevenson's Letters and Papere, 
Rolls Series, ii. 442. 
his extends from August 1540 to April 1542; | the veleme ends in 1688, 
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activities of the council before it had developed the various 
Tudor offshoots, of which the privy council was but one. This 
older council was a single body which usually met, when the 
king was at Westminster, in the star chamber, and there trans- 
acted its multifarious business. Commonly its clerk refers to it 
as a consilium, but sometimes as a curia.' When its business was 
judicial, the judges, attorney, and serjeants-at-law generally 
participated, though it is difficult to draw any clear line between 
the occasions on which their presence was required and those 
on which it was not.? In any case it was only their advice that 
was considered necessary; they were judges in their proper 
courts, but not in the council any more than in parliament,* and 
when any distinction between them and other counsellors was 
drawn it was to the derogation of the judicial members. The 
peers are the judges in parliament,‘ and councillors are the judges 
in council, By their own interpretation the chief justices and 
their brethren decided that they were only assistants to the 


chancellor, treasurer, and lord privy seal under the terms of the 


so-called Star Chamber Act. of 1487.5 

The medieval council had, however, foundered in the Wars 
of the Roses, owing to the incapacity of Henry VI, and it was 
Lancastrian partisans who wrecked the ship. Suffolk used his 
influence over the weak mind of the king to impair the authority 


of the council much in the same way as Northumberland did 


a century later, when in 1550, Edward VI being twelve years 
old, ‘ it was decreed that these words—by the advice of the council— 
should be left out of all warrants, bills to be signed, and all such 
writings as shall pass in the king’s majesty’s name ’, and a year 
later order was ‘ taken for the king's majesty’s signing of bis 
things himself alone’.* This ill-disguised. autocracy, first of 
Suffolk and then of Somerset, destroyed the unity of the council 
and prepared the way for civil war. It is by no accident that 
records of the council rapidly dwindle after 1440. 

In all probability Edward IV did something,’ and Richard III 
did more, to restore an organized council ; but Henry VII had 
naturally little use for the counsellors who had proscribed him, 
his family, and his friends. The council-board was for him 4 
tabula rasa, and there was nothing in the law of the constitution 
to restrain his liberty of choice. He arrived from France .in 
1485 with a body of adherents who had been exiled, if not for 
his sake, at least for disaffection to his rivals; but a contem- 

‘ E.g. Nicolas, ii. 304, * Ibid. v. 3-4, 17-18, 27, 35, 38, 46, 57-0, 72-9. 

* Ct. Prothero, Select Documents, 1896, p. 130. * Rot. Parl. ii. 53 b. 

* Year Book, Tottel’s ed. 1580, 8 Heary VII, Pasch., fo. xiii; Leedam, Star 
Chamber (Belden Soc.), xxav-xlv ; my Henry VII, ii. 57. 

* Acts of the Pric. Cown. 1680-2, pp. 110, 416. 
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porary ‘authority says he had no intimate advisers, and a later 
limits them to five, Morton, Foxe, Lovell, Bray, and Daubeney.' 

He retained, however, a large number of counsellors, whose 
functions were hardly more definite than those of a privy 
councillor to-day. No list of them is known to exist, but from the 
Calendar of Patent Rolls * and other sources it would that 
the number was not at any time after the first few months of 
the reign far short of a hundred, and that it was possibly 
even greater. It included all sorts and conditions of men, 
most of them without political influence or historical importance. 
. Indeed, to judge by the Calendar of Patent Rolle the title 
‘ councillor ’ or ‘ counsellor ’ seems as a rule to have been applied 
in Henry VII's reign th men who held no high office, political, 
legal, or ecclesiastical. Minute research may some day tell us 
more about Master Edmund Chaderton, Master Geoffrey Symeon, 
Master John Wallys. and their like than we know from their 
‘occasional mention ‘as counsellors to the king in the records of 
' Henry VII's reign.* It is clear that the word ‘courisellors’ 
describes his civil service rather than his cabinet, and it is certain 
that these counsellors did not constitute a council, great or small.‘ 
Yet there was a council as well as counsellors, and this council 
had its clerk and even its president before the end of the reign ; : 
and we naturally turn to those offices to see if their records 
_ throw any light on the history of the council of which they were 
presidents and clerks. The clerk’s story is a comparatively 
simple matter. Professor Baldwin has given a list of clerks 
_ which covers the greater part of the fifteenth century.’ The 
nominal clerk of the council was usually the senior clerk or 
secundarius in the office of the privy seal ; but his functions as 
clerk who received 40 marks a year, while the secundarius had 
£40. Thus on 23 July 1461 we find Edward IV reappointing 
Richard Langport as associate with Thomas Kent, who had been 
clerk of the council since 1443 * and was subsequently promoted 


Spanish Calender, i. 490; William Poulet, marquis of Winchester, to Queen 
Elizabeth, Ellis, Original Letéers, 3rd ser., iii, 370. 
\ * The difficulty of precision in the matter ie greatly enhanced by the inadequacy 
of the index. In the volume for 1485-94 there are five references under ‘ councillor ', 
ia thet for 1496-1800 there ere sede, whereas there are early 0 hundred in the text. 
* Calendar of Patent Rolle, 1495-1509, pp. 268, 271, 373, 380; Paston Letters, 
iii. 328. 
T have not found» of the wan of the privy council’ ie 


who was apparently acting as clerk of the council in 1438 (Bentley, Excerpta Historica, 
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to be secondary in the office of the privy. seal. Langport was — 
one of Kent's executors in 1481, and was himself. displaced by 
Richard III in favour of William Lacy, who was appointed clerk 
of the council during pleasure on 26 June 1483.!_ The clerk of 
the council was also at this time given charge of the growing 
admiralty jurisdiction. Lacy was made ‘chief judge in the 
admiralty courts’ on 10 March 1483, and Robert Rydon was 
associated with him in this office on 8 April 1484; in 1499 
* Rydon was vice-admiral of England as well as clerk of the council 
and plenipotentiary to conclude peace with Scotland.* Lacy 
was dispossessed by Henry VII, and John Baldeswell was 
- appointed clerk of the council for life on 30 September 1485 at — 
the usual salary of 40 marks.* He was succeeded by Robert 
Rydon, who remained clerk of the council until after Henry VIII's 
_ accession. 

So far we ve been dealing with the one office of clerk: of 
the council, though the practices of exercising it by deputy 
and describing both the deputy and his chief indifferently as 
clerks of the council create some confusion. But as early as - 
1483 we find a reference to a second clerk of the council which . 
is of some importance. Professor Baldwin ‘ noted this reference, 

- but quoted the reason for John Harington’s appointment as 
second clerk on 27: December 1483, at £20 a year ‘for his good 
service . . . especially in the custody, registration, and expedition — 

of bills, requeste, and supplications of poor persons’ without 
giving the title of his office, which was ‘clerk of the council of 
the said requests and supplications’.- Now Leadam, owing to 
the fact that the Patent Rolls for Richard III's reign had: not 


seal with 40 marks for the first office and £40 for the second. On 15 July 1444 he 

was licensed to exercise his first office by deputy, but on 21 July 1446 was granted 

both offices for life (Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1441-6, pp. 235, 277, 448; Leadam 

and Baldwin, Cases before King’s Council (Selden Soc.), p. 108 n.; Rot. Parl. v. 237). 

_ The famous Lyndwood had been secondary in 1430 and succeeded as lord privy seal, 
in 1433. Langport alone is described as clerk of the council in the act of 1461, and 
Kent as secondary to the privy seal (Rot. Parl. v. 471 6, 474 4). 

' Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1461-85, passim ; various minor ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments which these clerks held can be traced in Le Neve's Fasti. Lacy appears to 
have acted as clerk of the council as early ad 1478; he was also sent by Richard Ill 
on @ mission to Ireland in August 1483 (Gairdner, Lettera and Papers of Richard 111 ~ 
and Henry V11, i. 43). * Calendar of Patent Rolle, 1495-1508, p. 180. 

* Campbell, Materials, i. 339, ii. 77, 70, 298, 387, 392, 461, 508 ; Baldeswell appears appears. 
as four different persons in Campbell's index. Langport was, however, archpdeacon of 
Taunton in 1487 (Le Neve, i. 167); his will was proved in 1490 (Leadam, Ster 
Chamber, 1. xlviii, bxxiii, 12; Palgrave, Essay on Jurisdiction of the Priv. Cows. p. 142). 

i * King’s Council, p. 435. 
* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1476-88, p. 413 ef. p. 538, where he is styled ‘ clerk 


m. 16) is clericum comailii nostri requisicionum ec supplicacionum. 
from early in the century been given by the council to the ‘ poorest suitors’ bills” 
(Rot. Parl. iv. 2016; Nicolas, Proc. of the Priv. Coun. mt. xix. 149-52, 214-20, rv. 60-3). 


The original Latin (Pat. Roll, 1 Richard Ill, pars. 3 
fe Preference had 
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been calendared when he wrote, was unable to date the ‘court’ | 
of requests earlier than 1493; but it is clear that whatever 
credit attaches to the institution of that court must be trans- 
ferred from Henry VII to Richard III, if not to Edward IV ; 
for while the definite appointment of a special clerk of the council — 
of requests dates from Richard’s reign, it seems obvious from 
the terms of Harington’s patent that he-had long been dis- 
charging the functions which were for the first time formally 
- assigned to him in December 1483. Harington was authorized 
by his grant to exercise his office by deputy, but no contem- 
porary reference to a deputy or successor has yet been found in 
: Henry VII's reign.+ It is almost certain, however, that the office 
was continued. Richard Oseley, who according to Lambard! 
was clerk of requests for forty-six years and was examined by 
Burghley in 1573 on its history and procedure, declared * that, 
on the testimony of his uncle and predecessor (Richard Turner 1}, 
" who, again according to Lambard, spent sixty-six years in the 
service of that ‘court’, William Lacy had been clerk ‘of the — 
‘same counsell in King R. 3 his tyme, and that he continued - 
about 2 or 3 yeares in H. 7th tyme . . . and that after his 
decease Mr. Robert, Sampson (who was my uncles M") was a 


os _ clarke there’. The phrase ‘the same counsel] ’ is symptomatic 


of the tendency at the end of the sixteenth century of each of 
the offshoots of the council to claim identity with the king's 
council of the later middle ages. But there is enough corrobora- 
tive. evidence to substantiate the general truth of Oseley’s 
contention that the council of requests goes back at least to 
Richard III’s reign. 

There appears, however, to-have heen ne person at 
officially described as the clerk of the council. ei gn 
mentioned in the references to Baldeswell and Rydon and in 
_ the acts of 1495 and 1504‘ exempting the clerk of the council 
from military service; and he is paid the regular 
_ marks. But with the accession of Henry VIII the greater abun- 


with the gradual differentiation of the council, the privy council, 
_ the council in the star chamber, the council in the white hall, 
and eleewhere.. Even in Henry VII's reign there had been a 


1 Archeion, 1635, pp. 230-2. 

+ Beit. Mus. Add. MB. 25948 oped Leadam, Court of Requects, p. lexxiii. 

iv. 1860, xvii. 1154 [50); Lambard, Archeion, p. 230). 

eat. 11 Beary VIL, 18, and 19 Henry VII, 1; Rot, Parl. vi. 585. For 
Rydon see Rymer, xii. 429, xiii. 105; Campbell, Materials, ii, 508, 540; Calender of 
Patent Rolle, 1496-1508, pp. 246, 290; Kingsford, Chron. p. 193. 
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t 
- . dance of edited and indexed records puts an end to this simplicity : i 
: and reveals a bewildering chaos of clerks which is only cleared up 
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clerk of the council in Ireland, a clerk of the council at Calais, 
and a clerk of the council of Wales and its marches ; but they 
are distinct enough to cause no confusion and to throw little 
light on the organization of the council at Westminster or the 
council attendant upon the king’s person. 

Rydon survived into Henry VIII's reign and by some of his 
last acts helped to establish one disputed fact, that the clerk of 
the king’s council was the clerk of the king's council in the star 
chamber. On 20 May 1509, at the instance of the abbot and 
convent of Shrewsbury, a writ of certiorari was directed to him 
as consilii regii clericus to certify the tenor of a judgement given 
by Warham and others of the council on 8 July 1508 in a suit 
between the monastery and commonalty of Shrewsbury. Ten 
days later Rydon certified that on searching ‘the books of the 
acts of the council’ he had found the decree which he recites.’ 
The case is properly included by Leadam in his Select Cases from 
the Star Chamber.* Similarly on 27 February 1506, after searching 
‘the acts and decrees of the king’s council in the star chamber 
at Westminster ’, he had as clerk of the council certified a decree — 
made in a case between Gloucester, Coventry, Bewdley, and 
Tewkesbury. There is a third exemplification of a judge- 
ment given by the king and council in the ‘sterre chamber’ 
on 26 November 1503; and when on 17 October 1509 John 
Meautis had succeeded Rydon, deceased, as clerk of the council, 
he certified in the same way a decree of the council in the star 
chamber relating to a dispute about commons between the 
warden and canons of Ottery St. Mary and their customary 
tenants.’ The clerk of the star chamber remained in fact the 
senior clerk of the council so long as the star chamber survived, 
receiving to the end of the Tudor period, at least, the same 
forty marks salary which had been paid to John Prophet, clerk 
of the council in the reign of Richard II.* But the implications 
of this identity between the clerk of the council and the clerk of 
the star chamber must be left to a later stage of our investigation. 

The clerk of the council in the star chamber is not the only 
clerk of the council mentioned in 1509. William Belhouse is 

Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, new ed., 1. i. 182 (43). 

* i..178-88; my Henry tii. 201-10. 

* Calendar of Patent Rolle, 1495-1508, pp. 461-2. 

* Ibid. pp. 388-9; ef. Scofield, Star Chamber, pp. 22-3; Leadam, Star Chamber, 
ii, 285-7. "© Letters and Papers of Henry V111, new ed., t. i. 257 (93). 

* Baldwin, p. 364. Both Hudson and Tate in their accounts of the star chamber 
| (Hargrave, Collect. Juridica, ii. 41; Hearne, Curious Discourses, 1771, ii. 305) give 

£26 13s. 4d. (~40 marks) as the salary of the ‘ clerk of the court entitled chief clerk 


of the council of state’; cf. Scofield, p. 62. The same fee is given in the account of 
* Queen Elizabeth's Annual Expence ’ printed in Peck, Desiderata Curiosa, 1. ii, and 
in the Soe. of Antiquaries’ Royal Households, 1790, p. 260. The account is there 
dated 1578, but it cannot be earlier than 1590. 
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so described in the accounts of the funeral of Henry VII and 
coronation of Henry VIII. Rydon may have died before, or 
been too ill to attend, those ceremonies, but Meautis is distinctly 
appointed on 17 October 1509 as successor to Rydon and not to 
Belhouse, who on 9 April 1511 is described as ‘ one of the clerks 
of the council’ and then disappears.' Meautis, who had been 
Henry VII's secretary of the French tongue and apparently 
continued to hold this office in conjunction with his clerkship 
of the council, was succeeded in the latter on 14 June 1512 by 
Richard Eden, who was granted the office for life on the same 
salary and terms as Rydon and Meautis.* Probably he had 
already been serving as junior clerk at £20'a year, and this junior 
clerkship must not be identified with the clerkship of requests, 
which was similarly remunerated but was held at this time by 
Robert Sampson ; and apparently Eden was succeeded in this 
office by Richard Lee, who is occasionally referred to as one of 
the clerks of the council between 1516 and 1520.° In 1521-2 
and 1523-4, however, Lee is called ‘clerk of the star chamber’, | 
which implies Eden’s dispossession ; but in an undated grant 
assigned by Brewer and Gairdner to 19 Henry VIII (1527-8) * 
the clerkship of the council, on the same terms as it was held 
_by Baldeswell, Rydon, and Eden, was granted, on Eden’s con- 
ditional surrender of his life patent, to (Sir) Thomas Elyot, the 
well-known author of The Boke of the Governour. Both the date 
and the validity of this grant are doubtful, and so, too, are the 
dates of two letters, one from Elyot himself, referring to the 
matter. The second letter, from one John Knolles, after 
reporting that Elyot, who was clerk of the western assizes, had 
magnified some hunting affray near Woodstock ipto a riot and 
had almost undone the poor men of Woodstoc 8 i 
them to London at their own cost, remarks ‘ 

has made him clerk of the council’. Elyot states that Wolsey 
made him clerk ‘as he supposed’ without any suit on his part, 
but that he could never obtain his patent nor his fee of forty 


\ Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, new ed., 1. i. 749 [1 
“the clerk of the king's council’ (ibs 


chief clerk, since £30 was the regular salary of the junior 

Ibid. ii. 1857, iii. 278 [28]; Leadam, Stor Chamber, 

* Letters and Papers, iv. 3380 (8, ii and 10, ii). 

* Elyot’s letter, which is printed in full in Ellis, Original 
18, and is calendared by Gairdner (Letters and Papers, ¥. 1617) 
and assigned by Gairdner to 1532. The other letter (ié ° 
dated 7 June and assigned to 1528. Elyot is, however, styled clerk of the 
an act of parliament, 21 Henry VIII, c. 16. 
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p. 925) to Rydon in Mr. Brodie’s index should be corrected to Eden. There are 
; later references to Richard Eden as clerk of the council receiving only £20 a year . 
(Letters and Papers, iii, pp. 40%, 1535), but they are inconsistent with the original : 
grant and other references to his salary, and I doubt the dating of some of these 
accounts. It is more probable that they refer to Eden's salary before he became 7 
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marks for which he stied ; ‘so by the space of six yeres and an 
half I servyd the King not in the Sterre Chamber onely, but in 
some things pertayning to the Clerk of the Crowne, some to the 
Secretaries, and other travailes . . . without fee,’ and ‘ finally 
after the dethe of my sayde Lorde, there was a former patente 

founde of the sayde Office, and myn was callid in and cancelled, 
and I discharged without any recompence, rewarded only with 
the order of Knighthode’. Elyot’s memory was not quite 
accurate ; after Wolsey’s disgrace but before his death the clerk- 
ship of the council was, on 20 April 1530, granted to Richard 
and Thomas Eden in survivorship, on the surrender of Richard 
’ Eden's patent made out to him alone on 20 October 1512. 
Elyot’s reference to six and a half years’ service in the star 
chamber would date his clerkship back to 1524 and link his 
clerkship up with Lee's, and that may be correct enough. The 
grant to Richard and Thomas Eden makes no reference to him 
or to Lee, and it seems clear that both had been intruded into 
office in defiance of Eden's original patent and by a high- 
his fall. 

Richard Eden had been archdescon of Middlesex since 1516 
and presumably retained his patent until his death before the 
end of 1551," when Thomas, apparently his nephew, succeeded 
him, surviving until 1567. This brings us to a date long after 
the council had been differentiated into the privy council and the 
council in the star chamber, with their distinctive clerks. But on 
5 October 1532 we have a grant to.(Sir) Thomas Pope of the 
offices not only of clerk of the crown in chancery, but also of 

‘clerk of the writs and processes before the King and Council 
in the Star Chamber at- Westminster ';* and on 23 December 
1534 William Smyth is associated with him, on Pope’s surrender _ 
of his sole patent, as ‘clerks of the Star Chamber’.‘ This, 
however, is a misleading abbreviation of the former grant, which 
itself was not the clerkship of the star chamber, but one of those 
subordinate offices therein, the multiplication of which was 
later on lamented by Hudson. So, too, we must distinguish 
the keopership or ushership of the star chamber which was 
held successively by Sir Thomas Palmer and Percival Harte ‘ 


* Letters and Papers, iv. 6490 

* Le Neve, Fasti, ii. 330; Letters and Papers, x1v. ii. 435 (27), xvu. 556 (2), 
ii. 452. 

* Letters and Papers, v. 1499 (8). 

* Jbid. vii. 1601 (33). 

* Star Chamber in Hargrave, Collectanca Juridica, ii. 37. In Hari. MS. 6448 there 
is mention of two copying clerks as well as a keeper of the records of the star chamber 
(Scofield, p. 63 n.). 

* Litters and Papers, iv. 3087 ; vi. 196 [20]. 
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and the stewardship which was held by Richard Browne in the 
later years of Henry VIITI.* 

Meanwhile, the junior clerkship of the council with its salary 
of £20 had, while the senior clerkship remained in the star cham- 
ber, been developing into a clerkship of what was to become the 
privy council. One of the difficulties is that in the Letters and 
Papers and apparently even in original grants or their enrol- 
ment a clerk is called clerk of the council when he is really clerk 
of the council at Calais, in Wales and its marches, or in the north. 
For instance, on 16 December 1527 Thomas Derby is mentioned 
as receiving in survivorship with John Almain the clerkship 
of the council vacated by the death of Adrian Dyer." Now 
Dyer had been clerk of the council at Calais, and this was Derby's 
office. In March 1528 he was thought to have obtained the 
clerkship of the council in the north which was given to John 
Uvedale. Similarly in April 1527 Thomas Hakluyt is styled 
clerk of the king's council * when commissioned to ‘order all 
things belonging to the office of clerk of the king's council in 
the principality . . . lately held by Henry Knyght’, whom 
Hakluyt as clerk of the council in Wales and its 
marches. truth is that the general characteristic of clerk 
of the council was still regarded as being more important and 
essential than his specialized or localized function; there was 
by this time a body of clerks of the council, mostly holding 
office by patent and for life, and the particular place or council 
where they acted as clerks was an accidental and transitory 
detail. Not only were they transferred from one council, 
or committee of the council, to another, but they were 
frequently employed in diplomatic and other missions requiring 
prolonged absence from the council to which they were nominally 
attached. Nor was the specialized function usually indicated in 
references to these clerks of the council. Thomas Eden, who 
was certainly clerk of the council in the star chamber, is as late 
as 1539 simply styled clerk of the council in a grant of monastic 
land ;* and the precise functions of Thomas Bedell and Richard 
Layton, who examined Bishop Fisher in the Tower on 12 June 
1535 and are in the official report of that examination called. 


ti, 194, xxx. i. 243, xx. i. 271. Unless the Adam, clerk of the star 

chamber’ in Nicolas, Proc. vii. 278, contains a misprint for Eden, he must have been 
ve found no other reference to such a clerk. 
. 3747 [16], 4042. The clerkship of the council at Calais 
later clerks were Armagil Wade and Seth Traves (Letters and Papers, 11. 829, 3255, 

1v. 3067, p. 1986 6; cf. ii. 333. Hakluyt died in 1545 and was succeeded 
by Julian Evans (ibid. xx1. i. 149 (4)). 

* Ibid. xsv. i. 651 [24]. He was, however, only associate with his uncle, Richard. 
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clerks of the council, have not been ascertained.’ One Nedham is 
so described in 1538,* and Sir Henry Ellis gives that designation 
to Thomas Wriothesley, afterwards lord chancellor. But the 
address of the letter which Ellis prints * is to Wriothesley as one 
of the clerks of the signet, and there is no evidence that he was 
ever clerk of the council, though the facts that clerks of the . 
council were regularly recruited from the clerks of the signet 
and that the latter were often detailed to do the work of the 
former naturally caused confusion. 

Thomas Derby's career affords some clue to the history of 
the evolution of a definite clerkship of a privy council. The 
is told by himself in an undated letter assigned by Gairdner to 
June 1532.‘ For sixteen years he had written dispatches dealing 
with all sorts of matters, foreign and domestic, secret and public, 
for seven as clerk to Sir Brian Tuke, and for nine as clerk of the 
signet, in which office he succeeded Tuke in 1523 on Tuke’s 
promotion to be French secretary in place of John Meautis.’ | 
Tuke, he complains, took pay for four clerks, while Derby did 
nearly all the work and received but twenty nobles a year, 
though ‘ with all possible economy he could not live on less than 
401.’ In 1528 he says he was appointed to succeed Uvedale as 
clerk of the council in the north and expended considerable sums 
in preparation, but Uvedale was continued in that office and 
Derby got no compensation. He was defrauded of other rewards. 
Wolsey obtained for him the custom on 200 sacks of wool for 
five years, but Tuke on his own authority altered the 200 to 100. 
Derby does not mention his Calais clerkship in this letter of 
complaint, but it seems to have produced some effect on Crom- 
well, for on 28 January 1533 Derby was appointed clerk of the 
council with £20 a year on the terms on which Richard Eden 
and Belhouse had held the office.?’ He continued to be clerk of 
the signet, however, and is so generally described until, in the 
king's payments for March 1538,* we suddenly find him called — 
‘clerk of the privy council ’, receiving his quarter’s salary of £5. 
in March 1539 he received his whole year’s salary of £20 as 
clerk of «the privy council in advance, and in June another 
advance of £10 from next year’s salary.° The second advance 
was perhaps due to the fact that he had already—in spite of his 


* Letters and Papers, viii. $58. Bedell is also styled clerk of the council in 1533 
(ibid. vi. 733; cf. Ellis, m. iii. 104). 


* Letters and Papers, xin. i. 696. * Original Lettera, 11. ii. 38-40. 

* Letters and Papers, v. 1068. Jbid. iii, 2804. 

* This detail is corroborated by.the extant signed bill of 21 May 1529 (Letters ard 
Papers, iv. 5624 [21}) where the editors describe the 100 as ‘ corrected from 200°, 

' The reference is to the junior clerkship Eden held before becoming clerk of the 
council in the ster chamber at £26 13s. 4d. Belhouse never held the latter office. 

* Letter. ond Papers, xin. ii, p. 528. * Ibid. x1v. ii, pp. 306, 311. 
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a year when he was appointed clerk of 
1540. In the west Derby was also to be 
and either to be sworn a master of chancery or 
and to give continual attendance on t 
His clerkship of the signet was given on 1 


clerk of the privy council when it was first definitely 

on 10 August 1540, discharged the functions earlier, but in the 
autumn of 1539* he was away on a mission to Ireland 

- spring of 1540 he was ia attendance on Anne of Cleves 


differentiation of the council into various bodies growing 
distinct ; and we have before 1540 clerks of the council in the 
star chamber, of a privy council, of the councils in the north, 


tion about the size, personnel, or differentiation of functions 
between the council in the star chamber and the council which 
was to become the privy council; and we naturally turn for 
light to the development of an official who already in Henry VII's 
reign is appearing as lord president of the council. The fourteenth- 
century difficulty of determining whether clericus de consilio 
means a clerk of the council or merely a Géric én the council 
does not trouble us under the Tudors ; but it almost passes the 
wit of man to discover precisely what was meant by a president 
of the council. Words have only the meaning that has been put 
into them, and a great deal of meaning has been put into the 
word ‘ president’ by the fathers of the American constitution 
and by some of their successors that was not there before. But 
it cannot be said that English constitutional practice has endowed 
the ‘president of the council’ with very specific meaning or 
functions. He is not the head of any department, and he has no 
such instrument as the great seal of the chancellor, the privy 
seal of the lord keeper, or the signet of the secretary. The present 

* Ibid. xvi. 107 [2]. 

* Ibid. x1v. i. 743; Trane. Royal Hist. Soc. 4th 

* Lettere and Papers, xtv. ii. 435 (2). 


tary on 10 January 1541, when his clerkship of the signet was given to Paget (ibid. 
xv1. 508 (13). 


* Ibid, ii, 472, 616, * Ibid. i. 572, ii, 178. 
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clerkship of the privy council—been selected on 12 April 1539 r 
to act as secretary of the newly established council in the west ; ie 
but it is significant that Paget was paid the same sum of £30 7 
council in 
bf the signet, 
ve a dedimus 
hat council.’ 
ber to John 
council. We might assume that Paget, who was appointed i 7 
July he became secretary to the new queen, Catherine Howard. 7 
The history of the clerkship of the council indicates a gradual a 
were also in 1536 a clerk of the council for the duchy of Lancaster, H 
and one for the council of the court of augmentations who was : ’ 
Da id par we have not vet obtained much informa- 
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holder of the office is distinguished alike by the great services 
he has rendered at Washington and Geneva and by his remarkable 
absence from the council of which he is president. From 1558 
to 1679, with the exception of a single decade (1621-31), there 
was no lord president at all; and it is clear that if, as has been 
said, he had specific functions, they could easily be exercised 
by some one else. 

Our concern in the reign of Henry VII is, however, to discover - 
what council and what sort of a council it was over which he was 
supposed to ‘ preside’. From the time of Henry III, when 
William of Valence was described as consiliarius regis principalis,' 
various counsellors had been given that or similar titles of pre- 
eminence, and Fortescue had desiderated ‘ an hed or a cheeff to 
rule’ his reformed council; but although his editor introduces 
‘ President of the Council’ into his comment,’ no one is known 
to have borne that title before 10 November 1473, when Bishop 
John Alcock was appointed tutor to Edward IV’s son and 
president of his council ;* but this was the prince’s council in 
Wales and not the king’s council in London. The earliest 
references to a president of the king’s council are vague and 
doubtful. In a list of members of the court of requests compiled 
by Sir Julius Caesar a century later‘ there occurs ‘tempore 
H. 7: Epus. Bathon., P.S. Custos et presidens’. Now, Foxe 
had been lord privy seal since August 1487,° and was bishop of 
Bath and Wells from February 1492 to December 1494,* so that 
would fix the date of this reference between 1492-4. But the 
court of requests was emphatically the court of the lord privy — 
seal, and the place of Foxe'’s name in the list, coupled with the 
absence of consilii regis after presidens, might imply that Foxe 
was president of the court of requests and not of the king's 
council. Moreover, while he continued as privy seal until 1516, 
it is always others who are described as presidents of the council 
after 1494. The next reference is in the Plumpton' Correspondence, 
where in a letter of 4 February 1495-6 the writer speaks of 
consulting ‘my lord president’ as well as ‘my lord pryvey 
seale’.? This seems to exclude Foxe; the date would 

‘ also exclude Sir T. Lovell, who is said by the Plumpton 
editor to have been lord president in 1504* and in the 
Dictionary of National Biography to have been appointed to 

* Baldwin, King's Council, p. 27. 

* Governance of England, od. Plummer, cap. xv and pp. 290-300. 

Calender of Potent Rell, 181-76, 401 Steel, in the of Wee 
* Leadam, Requests, p. cvi. 
Campbell, Meteriale, ii. 158 ; Calender of Patent Rolle, 1485-4, p. 171. 


* Le Neve, i. 142, iii. 292. * Plumpton Corr. p. 114. 
* Ibid. p. cxiii n. 
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that office in 1502. Neither, however, gives any authority ; 
and ‘ my lord president’ might conceivably have been Surrey, 
who was acting very much like a president of the council in 
the north, although that designation had not yet been recognized.’ 
In 1495-6 Caesar's list gives simply Dominus Praesidene Con- 
silit Regit, whom Leadam identifies with Foxe; but in 1499- 
1500 Caesar gives R. Fitzjames, bishop of Rochester, as presidene 
regit consilis.* Here we are on apparently firmer ground: for 
we have a definite record of a session of the court of requests on 
14 March 1502 in which Fitzjames is styled presidens,’ and on 
15 April 1506 Henry VII is made to describe him as ‘ councillor 
and president of our council’. But neither reference is free 
from ambiguity, and the only conclusive evidence of a president 
of the king’s council in Henry VII's reign is an apparently unique 
reference in the Calendar of Patent Rolls to ‘Edmund Dudeley, 
esquire, president of the council ’.* 

The case becomes even stranger in the reign of Henry VIII. 
There is, indeed, one reference* to the bishop of Lincoln as 
president of the council, but this is to Bishop William Smith 
who was president of the council in Wales from 1501 to 1513.’ 
Apart from this, no reference to such a person or such an office 
has been found before 1529. It does not occur in the elaborate 
ordinances for the household and the council drawn up at Eltham 
in 1526, where every kind of office is detailed. It is absent 
alike from chronicles and literature as from official records and 
correspondence. Then suddenly the ‘ Reformation ’ parliament, 
which met on 3 November 1529, passes an act which after 
remarking in e tone of regret and curprise thet in the ° good aud 
profitable estatute ’ of 3 Henry VII, c. 1,-‘the presydent-of the 
Kinges most honourable council for the time being attending 
upon his . . . person ys omytted and not namyd'’, proceeds to 
associate him with the chancellor, treasurer, and lord privy 
seal in their collective statutory functions. Even so there was no 
lord president.as yet ; but on 6 February 1530 Chapuys writes 
that Suffolk had been appointed president of the council ‘ with 
the same authority as the chancellor ’ for the purpose of assisting 

’ CL. R. R. Reid, Council in the North, pp. 77-84; im the instructions to the earl 
of Lincoln, Richard IIT’s nephew, and ‘ the said counselle ’, Lincoln is nowhere called 
president (Gairdner, Letters and Papers of Richard 11] and Henry V1, i. 56-8) 

* Leadam, Requests, pp. cvii—cviii. Ibid. p. xvill. 

* Venetian Calendar, i, no. 876. This appears definite enoagh, but it ie « transle- 
tion from the Italian, which ie not given ; and in the Italien Relation (Camden Soe.), 
p. 53, ‘ President of the Council’ is adventurously given as the translation of i/ Senatorio. 


Nor in the session of 14 March 1502 is Fitajames described as presidens consilts regti, 


president of the 
Sheel, Council of Weles, pp. 30-2. 21 Heary VILL, c. 20. 


VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CXLVII. 
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the king when Norfolk and Sir Thomas More were absent. 


Before the end of the year, however, Norfolk is for once styled 


president. of the council,? and then the presidency seems to 
relapse into the obscurity from which it had so suddenly emerged. 
The act of 1529 looks like a measure merely designed to give high 
official rank to Suffolk, the king’s brother-in-law, who was a 
competent soldier but had no aptitude for politics, little weight 
in counsel, ‘and more taste for the country than the court. He 
surrendered the earl-marshalship, which he had held since 1524, 
to Norfolk in April 1533,’ and continued to hold the office of 
lord president until his death. But he was generally absent from | 
court, and apparently had no functions to perform. In April 
1538, when Shrewsbury, the lord steward, was nearing his end, 
it was reported that the royal household was to be arranged 
‘as it is in France, and a gran mastre de hostell made’;* and 
Suffolk was soon afterwards appointed lord great master,’ or 
lord steward, as the office is alternatively described in the act 
of 1539. Besides being lord president, he waij lord great master 
until his death in 1545. 
The future duke of Northumberland applied for the latter 


‘office on hearing of Suffolk’s illness,” but it was granted to 


Sir William Paulet, Lord St. John and afterwards earl of 
Wiltshire and marquis of Winchester, who, however, was not 
made lord president until Edward VI’s reign, on 21 March 1547. - 
After Somerset's fall in October 1549, St. John became lord 

treasurer, while Warwick succeeded him first as lord great master 


and then as lord president, and in 1552 he is styled in the Lords’ 


Journals Praesidens Privati Consilii Domini Regis.*. It was he 
who, wisely avoiding the title of lord protector, made the office © 
of lord president something very much like it. On Mary’s 
_ accession, Arundel became lord president, while the act of 1539 
was repealed ° and. the lord great master reduced to the old style 
of lord steward, an office which Arundel also held. He continued 
to be called lord president till the end of the 1585 session, but 
from. that time onward no lord president or steward appears in 


* Letters and Papers, iv. 6199. The list in App. D to the new edition of G. E. C.'s 
Complete Peerage (ii. 622) only gives three presidents in the sixteenth century. 
*. Lethers and Papers, iv. 6763; Du Bellay had written of Norfolk being made 
chict of the councit in October (iid. 6018). 
vi. 415. 
id. xm. i. 510; the phrase ‘ Lord Master ' occurs in the instructions for Mary's 
council in Wales in 1525, and precedes her ‘ president of council ’ (ibid. iv. 2331). 
* Buseex actually succeeded Shrewsbury as lord steward, but in 1540 he was 
lord great chamberlain vice Cromwell, who had been appointed on the ceri of 
death (ibid. xv. 541, 611 [37], 1027 [12] Suffolk begins to be styled lord great 
master in 1539-40 in the Letters and Papers. 
© 31 Henry VIII, o. 10. Lettera and Papere, xx. ii. 427. 
* Lords’ Journals, i. 304-5. 
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‘the chancellor and treasurer, which had existed before the act 
of 1529. Once only in Elizabeth's reign, on 28 January 1559, is 
put in the place, but without the title, of lord president. 
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’ the journals. Arundel is simply accorded his place as an earl, 7 
while as lord privy seal recovers the old after . 
Elizabeth made him lord steward, but the office of lord president i 
disappeared with many others in Elizabeth’s anti-waste campaign, | 
and was not revived until James I conferred it in 1621 on Viscount a 
; - Mandevile; it lapeed again from 1631 to 1679. The references toe us 
lord president late in Elizabeth's reign are either to the presidents L 
of the north and of Wales or to the lord president of the garter.’ he 
This chequered history of the presidency of the council is | 
capable of s simple explanation. The lord president was clearly ! 
intended to preside over the council attendant upon the king, f 
as the chancellor presided over the council in the star chamber, 
. and the lord privy seal over the council of requests. But the He 
president of the council attendant upon the: king was the king la 
himself; there was no room under personal monarchy for s i 
deputy in the royal presence, and the only time when the office |. 
- had real importance was when Northumberland was ruling in _ 
place of Edward VI. There was room for presidents in the councils i 
of Wales, in the north, and in the west, as there was for deputies - 
i in Ireland and at Calais. There was room also for actual if not 
nominal presidente of the council in the star chamber and the 
white hall. There might have been room, as there certainly i 
would have been need, for a president of the council attendant, E 
had that king’s council attempted to do all the work which : 
gradually devolved upon its several branches. That was wisely 
; not the plan adopted. Instead, the council attendant confined 
iteelf more and more to matters of state, and became more and : 
more a privy council. Henry VIII appears for a moment-after Phe: 
Wolsey’s fall to have felt the need of a successor and to have Pac 
attempted to give that successor an official position. He thought he 
; the better of it, and, in spite of Suffolk’s title, becamethe president 7 
of his own council. The presidency is therefore a will o’ the wisp ' 
| throwing but a fitful and misleading light upon the council. : 
Some of the obscurity is due to the fact that it was an office - 
conferred by word of mouth and not by patent or other formal : 
document (it had not even a seal of office to be transferred) ; 
: but more is due to the vagueness or non-existence of any specific = 
[i functions. Whatever the president did, he did not preside over 
the council, still less take the lead in framing its policy; and _ 
the office was never, save in Northumberland’s time; held by 7 
Wilbraham, Journel, Camden Soc., pp. 15-16; Hawarde, Ster Chamber * 
Cases, p. 118. I wae one of the charges against Wolecy that ‘he hath attempted to | 
_ be President of the Garter * (Letters and Papers, iv. 2565). i 
aa2 
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any outstanding personality, by such a man as Wolsey, More, 
' Cromwell, or Burghley, nor even by Morton, Paget, or Gardiner. 
But simply by its creation it affords proof of the growing 
discrimination between the council attendant upon the king 
and the councils in the star chamber and in the white hall. The 
council attendant, however, was not a new phrase even in 
Henry VII's reign, and it stood for something almost as old as 
the council itself. From the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
if not earlier, it is possible to distinguish counsellors as well as 
judges who followed the king about in England and to France. 
from.others who remained in London.’ But these did not make 
two different councils any more than the absence of three or 
- four ministers at Genoa in our own time constituted a second 
cabinet. They merely resemble those divisions of the council 
which were made when Henry VIII went campaigning in France 
in 1518 and 1544 or parleying at the Field of Cloth of Gold in 
_ 1520 and at Boulogne in 1532, or on his northern progress of 
1541; and they have only a slight constitutional importance 
which may be examined later. The statute of 1504,* however, 
which provides in the cases of livery and retainers an alternative 
prosecution ‘ before the chancellor of England or the keeper of 
the Kynges gret seale in the Sterre Chamber, or before the 
Kyng in his Benche, or before the Kyng and his Counseill attend- 
yng upon his most roiall person whersoever he be’, clearly 
implies a more permanent distinction which takes legal form in 
the difference between writs to appear coram rege et consilio suo 
apud Westmonasterium and coram rege et consilio suo ubicunque 
fuerit. The incipient differentiation between the council attendant 
and the council in the star chamber is apparent, and the dis- 
tinction is clearly drawn in two cases of 1494 and 1500, both of 
which were heard partly in the star chamber and partly coram 
consilio ubicunque ;* but it will not do to call the council attendant 
the privy council for at least another generation. 
- Henry VII, however, was experimenting. We have already 
seen that he had a large body of persons called consiliarii and 
numbering about a hundred, far too many to constitute a con- 
tinual or a privy council. Most of them probably never sat at 
a council table at all, and were simply retained to give Henry 
legal or ghostly counsel when he required it. But a council-book 
called a Liber Intracionum was kept, and though the original 
has disappeared, some fragmentary transcripts of it, made o 
century later by scribes, who thought that because it dealt with 
proceedings of council in the star chamber, it was a register of 
what they called the ‘ court ’ of star chamber,‘ enable us to see 
* Baldwin, p. 397. * 19 Henry VII, c. 14. * Scofield, p. 28. 
* These transcripts must be discussed in a subsequent article on the star chamber. 
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that Henry VII did from this multitude of counsellors select 
some 


a smaller number who were appointed for life, sat with 

ity, were admitted on oath to an 
and were paid a regular councillor’s fee, which in Henry VIII's 
as in Henry VI's reign was £100.' In 1498-9, for instance 
we find that no fewer than eight peers admissi sunt in con- 
silium domini regis et jurati.? We have six full lists of atten- 
dance, four relating to the first year of the reign, one to the 
tenth, and one to the nineteenth. The first four give from 
22 to 34 names, the fifth 40, and the sixth 41. The sixth list is 
identical with a more authoritative list on the patent roll, dealing 
with the same meeting of 26 November 1503." There is naturally. 


a considerable difference between the councillors of 1503 and those . 


of 1494 when only about ten of the forty in 1494 appear among 


of the four meetings in 1485-6. There was clearly some con- 


counsellors, Warham, Foxe, Surrey, Shrewsbury, Ruthal, Lovell, 
Herbert, and Poynings, of whom Foxe was the chief, until 


the law,® his spiritual counsel (who must not be confused with 


' Flemming, England under the Lancastrians, p. 175; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, i. 2736, xv. 436 (56). 


* It must be remembered that we have only later versions which are notes from, 


PP- 

shorter lista for 1507 are given in Spanish Calendar, 1485-1508, nos. 564-74. 
Titus B. i. 123; Letters ond Papers, iii. 703. This list was drawn up 
a view to selecting those who were to accompany Heary to 
Gold who weve to remain as a council ia England 
council in 1509 is ssid to have consisted of eleven persons (State | 
507); but this editorial note gives no authority, and many names could 

be added from references in the Letiers and Papers. 


i 
the 41 of 1503; but eighteen of the 26 councillors present at the 
first meeting in 1485-6 are also present at the second, and 
fourteen of those present in 1494 had been present at one or other i 
' that he had little more than half a dozen really important 7 
Wolsey overshadowed them all. There is no real list of the . 
council known before 1520, when a list of councillors includes 
forty-one peers and prelates as weil as ‘ all knights and others of 
the king’s council’. Henry VIII had clearly as large and varied . 
an assortment of counsellors as his father. Apart from his various _ 
provincial and local councils, and from the councillors in the 
star chamber and the white hall, he had hir counsel learned- in 
rather than transcripte of, the Liber /nirecionem ; the transcriber has read his own { 
. ideas into the original, and they colour his transcripts, sometimes leading to phraseo- 
logy which is misleading and was almost certainly not in the original. This entry 
has only the year date, and the eight peers were probably not admitted all at once. . 
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his chaplains),’ his ‘ spiritual learned counsel ’,? learned in the 
canon as distinct from the common law, and his noble counsel, 
who consisted of nobles ;* and occasionally he called a ‘great 
council’ which might contain all these elements.‘ There were 
the ‘counsel of the county’ (which means the councillors living 
in the county), and Cromwell once proposed ‘ to appoint the most 
assured and substantial gentlemen of every shire to be sworn of 
the king’s council ’.® In February 1526 a mere committee of the 
council to deal with a ‘ matter in law’ contained twenty-four 
names besides all the judges, barons of the exchequer, king's 
serjeants and attorney, and two other lawyers.* 

This multitude and multiplicity of counsel and councils 
indicates the diffuseness of the council in the earlier. part of 
Henry VIII's reign. Occasionally, but very rarely, the word 
‘ privy’ is used and implies some closer formation ; but it was 
not until 1526 that Wolsey, disgusted, perchance, with foreign 
affairs after Pavia, or possibly Henry VIII himself, turned his 
attention to the reform of domestic administration. There had 
seven years before been talk of the expulsion from court of some 


_ undesirable advisers, but these were gentlemen of the king’s 


chamber rather than members of his council. Early in 1526, 
however, there was drafted the remarkable scheme of reform 
now known as the Eltham Ordinances.’ They dealt with the 


Rutlend Popere (Camden 80e.), 


*. Letters and Papers, ¥. 311, x. 864. 
* Hall, p. 759; ef. Acts of the Priv. Cown. 1552-4, p. 398; Ellis, Original Letters, 


this behalf’ ; i. 


* Hall, p. 700. 

* Ellis, ii. 122 ; Letters and Papers, wit. 620, |. 488, ' 
of the county ’. 

* Lettere and Papers, iv, App. 47. 

' The manuscripts of these ordinances have never been satisfactorily examined. 
They were printed by the Society of Antiquaries in 1790 from Hari. MS. 642 (one of 
D’Ewes's collections), and are quoted by Nicolas (Proc. of the Pric. Coun. vu. v-vi) 
and by Miss Scofield from that source. The Public Record Office has only a modern 

of a manuscript which apparently did not contain the paragraphs about 
the council, and Brewer and Gairdner warn us (Letiers and Papers, iv, p. 960 n.) that 
the Antiquaries’ printed text does not, as it professes to do, follow Hari. MB. 642. 
They remark thet both Hari. MS. 642 and another copy in Hari. MB. 610 are * in 


‘ 
3 
bes 
modern handwriting’ modern’ means anything not contemposary} The best 
. manuscript is the fine Bodieian MS. Land. 507, which is strictly contemporary, though — 
x: it has not hitherto been used. It agrees fairly well with the Antiquaries’ printed text ; 
; but it is not the official copy signed by the king and kept in the royal ‘ compting- 
house". There ie also ‘s brief of the statute of Eitham in Cotton M&. Veapasian C. 
aa : xiv, fo. 218 (Letters and Papers, iv, App. 63). Im August 1535 Wolesy had written 
— fe:3 to Bir H. Guilford, the comptroller of the household, for ‘the book of Statutes of 
the Household signed by the king ', and Guilford hed replied on the 16th that it was 
. ; im the cofferer’s custody, who hed gone to his house in Sussex (Letters and Papere, 
; iv. 1572). ‘The Cardinall’, writes Hall (p. 707), ‘came to Eltham the vilidsiecl = 
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whole of the royal household, of which the council was only « 
part, but that part of the ordinances is one of the most important 
documents in the history of the council. It provides that ‘a 
good number of . . persons of his Council shall give their 
attendance upon L.s most royal person’, and proceeds to name 

. But forasmuch as the chancellor, treasurer, privy seal, 


_ judicial and other administrative duties, ten of the twenty are 
selected to ‘ give their continual attendance in the causes of the 
said council, unto what place soever his highness shall resort ’. 
These ten do not include any of the above-mentioned great 
officers of state, but even of them some may be absent, and it is 
finally provided that at least two out of the following four—Clerk, 
bishop of Bath, the secretary (possibly Knight), Sir Thomas More, 
and Sampson, dean of the chapel—shall attend the king 
day at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. ‘for hering and direction of p 
men’s compleintes and maters of justice’. division of the 


This 
: the 
lord 


steward, and others were often necessarily absent on their | 7 
council corresponds with other categories judicial duties | f 
which occupied the chancellor, treasurer, privy seal, and i 
' others of the council referred to the star chamber at West- fa 
minster ; the remaining ten, bound to attend wherever the king -_ 
should resort, were the council ubicunque fuerit; andthefour were 
_ predecessors of the ministers who, until very recent times, were in 
turn always in attendance on the sovereiga. The total number, 
twenty, coincides almost exactly with the numbers of the council i 
often given under the Lancastrians' and with the nineteen 
| members of the privy council when it was finally organized in 1540. et, 
But there is no evidence that this scheme was carried into 
effect in 1526. Nor does it correspond with the ultimate 
organization of the privy council or the lines of its differentiation t 
from the star chamber. The scheme, indeed, left Wolsey in the F 
star chamber better provided with counsel than thé “kif wbi- 
- cunque fuerit, unless he were in London. But it does coincide 
with the policy of devolution which Wolsey was then carrying a, 
out by developing the Lady Mary’s council in Wales and the © head 
of Richmond’s council. in the north.* Then, writes Sir 
lanuary, and taried there till the xxii. . . . Sip 
: ordinances concerning the kynges house whiche bee at this called the Statutes of ‘ 
Eltham.’ But while he says » good deal about the reform of the household and the 
; — outery it caused, be says nothing about the council, except on p. 703, when be refers F 
For earlier projects of reform see Letters and Papers, iti 
e.g. Nicolas, Proc. of the Priv. Cown. 1. 237, v. xxii; at other times, however, 
| theme were between 30 and 40 (ibid. vi. Iii, Ixxxili), The correspondence with the 
: 19 of 1840 is exact, allowing for the fact that one of the 30, Dr. Wolmen, ie only _ 
in 1526 for ordering of men's complaints 
Ellis, Original Lettere, 1. ii. 135. Ct. Letters and Papers, tv. 1872: My lord 
legate’ ordered ‘that no subpoena should be directed into Wales or the Marches, ua 


| 


v 
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Thomas Elyot to Cromwell in 1532, ‘ was there newly delegate 
from the Sterre Chamber all matters of the North partes and 


Wales, as ye know ; those few that remayned were for the more 


parte the complaynts of beggars’. This devolution relieved a 
council, which was not yet divided into a privy council and 
court of star chamber, of administrative as well as of judicial 
business, and made it more possible for it to concentrate upon 
problems involved in the policy upon which Henry VIII was 
about to embark. Wolsey’s autocracy was not, however, con- 
ducive to the growth of conciliar government. After his fall, 
conditions were for a time more favourable to its development. 
We have the somewhat abortive creation of a president of the 
council attendant upon the king, and the use becomes more 
frequent of phrases like the ‘secret council’ and ‘high privy 
council ’,* while ‘ privy council’ comes more and more into use_ 
in and after 1529.2 Then for three or, four years, during the 
zenith of Cromwell’s influence, the phrase becomes rarer‘ until 
in March 1538 we find Thomas Derby officially described as 
clerk of the privy council. Almost simultaneously an ides 
similar to that implied in this description had occurred to 
(Sir) Philip Hoby during his mission to Spain, and on his return 
in the autumn of 1538 he made a note ‘ to remember and advertise 
my lord privy seal of a redress: first, to withdraw the king’s 
council more secret together, and to avoid spiritual men there- 
hence for divers considerations’. It was not, however, until 
twelve days after Cromwell’s execution that, on 10 August 
1540, the privy council received its definite organization ; and 
from that date it is possible to treat the privy council and the 
council in the star chamber as two distinct entities. 
A. F. 


daily prayers to be made for Wolsey im these parte’. Bee also ibid. no. 2768, v. 
708, xiv. ii. 361, xvm. ii. %. 

* Ibid. wi. 1503. * [bid. vi. 1680 
* Ibid. . 4395, 5586 [i.e. in 1529}, v. 1025, 1029 (in 
828, 1525, 1624 [in 1634], vim. 225 [im 1535), x1. 501, 580 [3], xm. 

* Henry VILL, however, uses it in his correspondence with the northern rebels in 
ii. 416. 
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ie of but every cause to be first tried ... there; the appeal to lie afterwards to his Lord- 
thip and the other commissioners’. and Pepers, no. 1887, proclamations 
p. were made to that effect in Westminster Hall’. _/bid. no. 2301. ‘ which have caused 
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The Highland Forts in the ‘ Forty-Five' 


O much romance has attached itself to the history of the 

‘ Forty-Five ’, and the ordinary narratives are so often tinged 
with Jacobite sympathy, that the fact that there was another 
side to the story has been almost forgotten. Few people remember 
more than the misconduct of Cope’s cavalry at Prestonpans, 


fate of the rising and was distinguished by some gallant episodes, 
has passed almost unnoticed, and even Mr. Fortescue dismisses 
it (no doubt for sufficient reasons of space) in a bricf paragraph.' 

An essential part of Marshal Wade's plans for the pacification 
_of northern Scotland had been the construction of Fort George 
(at Inverness), Fort Augustus, and Fort William, in order to 
control the important line of communication by Looh Ness and 
Loch Lochy, which now forms the route of the Caledoaian Canal. 


i, 
Ga} 
ne aaventurous advance into Eig and, ne Or usnhing 
of the rebellion by the ‘ Butcher of Culloden’. The defence of | ae 
Though these forte were probably adequate for their original | 
_ purpose of overawing the turbulent highland clans, they were not _ 
suited either in construction or equipment to meet the strain 
tance was so obvious that in the summer of that year 
Sir John Cope had to make his preparations to meet the threatened laa 
Jacobite rising, their defence was his first concern. He chose ‘erie 
. for this purpose Guise’s Regiment, or the Sixth Foot, a corps ree 
which had taken part in the disastrous West Indian expedition 
of 1741-2 and returned home as a shattered fragment little over mt 
one hundred strong. It was in consequence almost entirely 
_ composed of young soldiers. Nevertheless, it was the most _ 
| ' The narrative here given is perforce founded for the most part on the original eo 
_ documents preserved at the Record Office, though some portion of Captain Scott's i: 
journal of the siege of Fort William wae printed at the time in the Ventiemon's Magasene Pi 
_ end the Scots Magazine. Almost all the original documents are contained in State HY 
Papers, Scotland, series ii, bundles 25-38, covering the period from August 1745 to ; 
July 1746; many of them are enclosures in Cumberiand’s dispatches, which explains , 
why different documents sometimes bear the same numbers (e.g. the numerous t 
documents on $9, no. 14, and 30, no. 17). 
exception of that of 123 July 1746) are printed ia Culloden Papers, though with 2 
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trustworthy body of regular troops in the Scottish command, 
and was therefore chosen by Cope for the most important service. 
Three companies of the Sixth Foot were assigned to Fort 
William, three to Fort Augustus, two to Fort George, and one 
each to the small fcrts at Ruthven near Kingussie, and at Bernera 
on the Sound of Sleat.! There was also a small party at Castle 
Duart in the Isle of Mull. Ruthven and Bernera were in reality 
no more than barracks, and scarcely worthy to be called forts. 
The companies should have been about seventy strong, but | 
detachments were withdrawn to furnish working-parties on the 
roads, so that the garrisons of the principal forts were probably 
in no case adequate for a serious defence. 
Prince Charles Edward landed on 25 July in Arisaig. Cope 

at once ordered the working-parties to be called in and the 
company at Ruthven to march to Fort William, where the garrison 
was to be further strengthened by two companies of the Royals, 
which would make it as strong as the place would contain. Prince 
Charles had landed with but a few companions, but before effect 
had been given to Cope’s orders a French man-of-war with a large 
supply of ammunition arrived off Skye and landed her cargo. 
Captain Edward Wilson, who was in command at Bernera, wrote 
to Major Wentworth at Fort Augustus with the news on 9 August, 
adding that ‘if they attempt thiq barrack, we cannot hold out 
- long, but shall give them all the powder and ball we have’. 
Next day he wrote again: they had been under arms these two 
nights and daily expected attack, but could make small defence, 
not having any cannon and the garrison being very weak ; whilst 
in a third letter on 11 August he stated that one ‘who had supped 
with the young Sheiffeleare the night before last at Knoidart’ 
reported that he could get 6,000 men when he wanted.* However, 
the Jacobites probably thought the barrack at Berners not of 
enough importance to delay them, when affairs of more moment 
called for prompt action elsewhere, and the little garrison would 
seem to have been successfully withdrawn. Fort William was 
@ more tempting prey and the highland chiefs must have 
well aware of its weak condition. The inner gate had 
recently pulled down and was not yet rebuilt, whilet the 
included only 130 privates, since what with working-parties 
the detachment at Mull qver Sity wore ahesnt. 
Campbell, the governor, is described as a good, careful 
but he was too old and infirm for so strenuous a post as 
befallen him. Still he showed a stout heart, and believing 

_ his fort was the first place that would be attacked set all hands 


Scotland, ii. 25, no. 66. Afterwards Cope took two companies 


been 
been 


i 

— 

| 
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| 

| 
at. 
+ away with him to fight at Prestonpans. 
* Ibid. nos. 72, 79. 
bd 
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at work to make good the defences, only regretting that he was 
not strong enough by a display of force to overawe the highlanders 
from joining the enemy.' 

Fortunately for Fort William three weeks passed before the 
clans were mustered and Prince Charles raised his standard at 
Glenfinnan on 19 August. That very day Cope started from 
Edinburgh on his march northwards. The march, undertaken 
against Cope’s own better judgement, was to have a decisive 
effect on the campaign. It gave the highlanders the opportunity 
to slip southwards, and so diverted them from their more imme- 
_ diate objective in the highland forte. Had they not been thus 
drawn away, it is probable that they would have achieved a more 
real advantage than the brief occupation of Edinburgh and the 


information received by the officials of the English government 
represented that attacks were intended on all the forts. Majot 
Wentworth, who was in command at Fort Augustus, had written 
on 13 August to Sir John Cope : 

The people in general in this neighbourhood seem mightily rejoiced 
_ find the Chevalier is so near them, and within these two days all the gentle- 
men of any figure in this part of the world are all gone off. One Glengarry 
said yesterday, before he left home, to the blacksmith that was shoeing his 
horses that these Barracks should be in his possession before Saturday 
night. I have taken all possible care. . . . Our men have very hard duty, 
having both the old and new barracks to defend, but are in very good © 
spirits. Here is a very good train of artillery, but I can't find one man 
that knows how to point a gun or ever saw « shot fired out of a mortar, 
there being only two gunners and they not much accustomed to it.’ 


* Ibid. nos. 69,63. Jbid. nos. 92, 96, 97. * Ibid. no. 79. 


~ 
showy, but as it proved ineffective, march into England. . 
_ ‘The first stroke in the rebellion was the intercepting of the 
two companies of the Royals on their way to Fort William. 
The rebels had taken up a position in the pass at Highbridge, 
about six miles from the fort, where they successfully stopped - 
all messengers and cut off communications with Fort Augustus Pe 
and Inverness. When the Royals reached this point on 15 August i 
the enemy opened fire on them from the hills on either side ; a 
though the English soldiers behaved well, they were overwhelmed : 
by superior numbers and forced to surrender. Cameron of Li 
Lochiel and Keppoch, who were in command of the highlanders, a 
were appointed to attack Fort William. But though they knew by, 
of the weakness of the garrison, they seem to have thought it \. 
prudent to abstain ; if the garrison was ill-found, the rebels on — be 
3 their part had no cannon suited to such an enterprise as the siege | lens 
would have entailed. ee 
Nevertheless, the seizing of-the highland forte had been the as 
first objective of Prince Charles’s military advisers, and the : 
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A fortnight later he wrote again to his relative, Lord Malton : 
The Pretender with 3,000 Highlanders is six miles off. We expect 
hourly to be attacked and I hope shall give a good account of them. 
Sir John Cope is encamped at Stirling with all the troops in Scotland 
except our regiment, and we are garrisoned on the forts of communication 


_ between the east and west coasts. I have the command of the regiment, 


and the governor of the Fort being absent I am ordered by Sir John Cope 
to take that command also upon me. All the roads in this part of the 
world are so strongly guarded by the enemy that all our expresses are 
intercepted.' 
Wentworth few days entlier had, sunt out cue of his officers, 
Captain John Swettenham, to obtain information. Swettenham 
was surprised by a party of the rebels in an inn, and taken 
prisoner to the Pretender’s camp, where he was civilly treated 
and presently allowed to depart under parole. Swettenham 
observed his parole as an officer should do, but his release enabled 
him by a fortunate accident to render a service of the greatest 
value to the English general. 

The march of Sir John Cope northward had diverted the 
Jacobites from their intended attack on the highland forts to 


. @ greater enterprise, which was no less than the ambushing of 


the whole effective English army. Could Cope reach Fort 
Augustus it was thought that his coming, even though he could 
not with the small force of 1,500 men at his disposal pursue the 
highlanders into the hills, would cast a great damp on the 
rebellion.* On 27 August he was at Dalwhinnie, determined, 
if he saw an opportunity, to fight. But there came to meet him 
Captain Swettenham with the news that the rebels in superior 
numbers were strongly posted in the Pass of Corryairack on the 
direct road to Fort Augustus. Cope called a council of war as 
to whether it was advisable to continue the intended march. 


‘The council unanimously resolved that it would be unwise to 


attempt the pass at Corryairack, and that they should proceed 
direct to Inverness. Thereon Cope turned aside through Garva- 
more to Ruthven, where he left a small party of the Sixth Foot 
to hold the barrack, and thence by dint of two forced marches 
eluded the rebels in the passes between Strath Spey and Strath 
Nairn and got safe to Inverness on 29 August.’ 

A part of the highlanders, disappointed of their hoped-for am- 
bush, followed Cope, and on 29 August appeared before Ruthven. 
Sergeant Molloy, who was in command, wrote next day to Cope : 


Hon. General. This goes to acqaint you that yesterday there appeared 


* State Papers, Domestic, George I1, 67, no. 41. 

* State Papers, Scotland, ii. 25, no. 82. The duke of Argyll from Edinburgh oa 
19 August. 

* [bid. nos. 100, 101; State Papers, Domestic, George IL, 67, no. 37.” 
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in the little town of Ruthven about three hundred of the enemy, and sent 
proposals to me to surrender this redoubt upon conditions that I should 
have liberty to carry off bag and baggege. My answer was: ‘I was too old 
a soldier to surrender a garrison of such strength without bloody noses.’ 


and other combustibles, which took blase immediately, but the attempter 


lost his life by it. They drew off about half an hour after three. About 


‘two hours after, they sent word to me that two of their chiefs wanted 
to talk to me; I admitted and spoke to them from the parapet. They 
offered conditions : I refused. _ They desired liberty their 


warmest reception my weak party can afford.’ 
The attack on Ruthven was only a passing episode, after which 


the fort was held without difficulty for over five months. Prince 


only by the imperfect victory at Falkirk and the attempted 
siege of Stirling. The third week in February 1746 saw the 
whole highland host back in their native mountains. ~~ ~~~ 

Theoretically the intervening period should have enabled 
the forte to be put in a state of proper defence, and to be 
secured with sufficient garrisons. But the representatives of 
the English government in the highlands had more than enough 
to do to maintain themselves in their precarious position. All 
communication by land was cut off, and communication by sea 
was difficult and uncertain. It was on Duncan Forbes of Culloden, 
the lord president of the court of session, that the chief burden 
fell. Temperate though he was in his opinion, he was indefatigable 
in his loyalty, aod it was with good reason that the Jacobites 
saw in him the man ‘that obstructed them more than anybody 
in this country’? He had heard of Cope’s march north with 
grave apprehension, and with relief of his turning aside from 

' State Papers, Scotland, ii. 25, no. 106. The letter is printed in full in my Story 


the Royal Warwickshire Regiment, p. 35. State Papers, Scotland, ii. 26, no. 78. 


They threatened hanging me and my men for refusal. 1 told them I would gs 
take my chance. This morning they attacked me about 12 o'clock (by Hf 
my information) with about 150 men; they attacked foregate and sally- ; 1 
the town, and three more they took with them, as I’m informed. . . . ay 
I lost one man, shot through the head by foolishly holding his head too P) oe 
high over the parapet, contrary to orders. I prevented the sally-port | ogee 
taking fire by pouring water over the parapet. 1 expect another visit this as a 
night, I am informed, with their pattararoes ; but I shall give them the 3 
Charles Edward seized the attractive chance of slipping behind Cope 
to capture Edinburgh, and, abandoning the prospect of securing 
his position in the north by the reduction of the forts, determined | 
to hazard all on the possible achievement of a sudden stroke. yy 
The first-fruits were dramatic enough: the entry into Edin- 
burgh, the defeat of Cope at Prestonpans, and the adventurous 
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Corryairack, where want of sucoess might have had terrible 
consequences.' But after the very great disappointment of the 
the tranquillity of the country. When, however, the news of 
Prestonpans reached the highlands men began to gather for the 
invader’s service, a thousand rumours were flying abroad, and - 
giddy people endeavouring to raise men. To Forbes it seemed 
essential to keep as many as possible out of the rebellion, and the 
surest means was, as he judged, to enlist them in the king's 
service. But he was short of money, could not command a shilling 
that was his own, and bank bills were of course of no currency. — 
Out of his own resources he made shift to provide for the urgent 
needs of the independent companies, but the regular troops in 
Fort George and Fort Augustus had likewise no more money 
than would provide pay for two or three weeks. There were some 
700 stand of arms in Fort George, but these were not enough to 
furnish the men whom they could get together if only they had 
the means.* Again and again Forbes sent messages to England 
repeating the urgent need for money and arms.’ None were forth- 
coming till too late ; yet it would not be fair to put the whole 
blame on the government, when news was slow to come and 
response in the stormy winter season difficult. _ 

At the end of September the earl of Loudoun, a capable 
soldier, was sent to take command from Inverness to Inverlochy. 
He reached Inverness on 9 October, bringing with him a supply 
of arms and money, but of neither nearly enough. Loudoun and 
Forbes, who worked together in harmony, had their hands full ; 
the rebels’ success 


had blown the spirit of mutiny to such a pitch that nothing was heard 


of the most malicious to drag the most peaceable out of their beds and to 
force others to list by threatening destruction to their cattle and other 
effects, whilst we were unable to give them any assistance or protection.‘ 
Loudoun had at first only a handful of men, with which to 
hold a defenceless town in a restless neighbourhood. Forbes 
himself was in danger, and a few days after Loudoun’s arrival 
® party of 200 rebels made an unsuccessful attack on Culloden 
House. The Jacobites on their part were active, and some clans 
‘that had hitherto been quiet began to stir. The Frasers in parti- 
* State Papers, Scotland, ii. 26, no. 30. Duncan Forbes on 20 September. 
* Ibid. nos. 50, 58. Duncan Forbes on 3 and 10 October. 
* On 230 September and 3 and 10 October 1745, and on 26 January 1746. C1. 
Papers, pp. 408, 417, 420, 471. See also Loudoun on 11 October whea 


‘ 
} 
i 
__ Every petty head of a tribe, who was in any degree tinged with Jacobitism 
or desperate in his circumstances, assembled his kindred and made use 
; 
| 
i announcing his arrival (State Papers, Scotland, ii. 26, no. 60). 
i * Ibid. no. 78. Duncan Forbes on 13 November. : 
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cular took up arms and established a sort of blockade of Fort 
Augustus, cutting it off from Inverness. Still Forbes believed 
that if only the independent companies could be 

- they would ‘be able to prevent the recruiting by the rebels. 
Gradually the chiefs of the loyal clans brought in their men from 
Sutherland and Skye, and by the end of November Loudoun 
had mustered a force of some 2,000 men, composed of his own 
regiment of highlanders, the independent companies, and loyal 
clansmen. His first task was obviously to relieve Fort Augustus. 
The next, Forbes judged, must be to clear the counties of Moray, 
Banff, and Aberdeen from the rebels who were busy there levying 
money and raising recruits. At the beginning of December, in 
the severest frost that Forbes remembered ever to have seen, 
Loudoun with a small force marched out to Fort Augustus, and 
achieved his first purpose. He had intended to go on to Fort 
William, but the Camerons and Clanronald held the pass at 
Highbridge and a party of Urquhart’s and Glenmoriston’s men 
were gathering in his rear. So he thought it prudent, on 8 Decem- 
ber, to return to Inverness. Two days later he went out again, and 
on 11 December brought in Lord Lovat, full of excuses for the 
conduct of his son and the mad young men whom he could not 
govern. There was no direct evidence of Lovat’s own complicity, 
and for the time he was allowed to reside at large in the town. 
When, however, nothing came of Lovat’s many promises a guard 
was put on his house, with the intention to remove him next day 
to the castle. But during the night of 19-20 December Lovat 
made his escape by an unsuspected backway.' 

The difficulties of Forbes and Loudoun, due primarily to the 
lack of supplies, were jncreased through the encouragement 
which the Jacobites derived from the landing of John Drummond 
with a number of French-officers: Thus they were able ta. do 
little more than maintain some show of authority in their own 
immediate neighbourhood.* Nevertheless the service which they 
rendered at this time to their cause was of the greatest value, and 
did much to check the spread of the rebellion. 

Meanwhile, at Fort William, though something approaching 
to a blockade was established on the land side and communications 
with Inverness were impossible, there was no regular siege and 
the fort could obtain supplies by sea. But though the garrison 
was strengthened by two companies of Argyllshire militia, little 
was done to put the defences into a proper state. 

Duncan Forbes, writing on 22 December, forecasted the future 
with singular accuracy. 

I doubt the course of the*rebels will be to come directly through 


no. 107. Duncan Forbes on 223 December. 
* Jbid. and ii. 27, no. 49. Duncan Forbes on 26 January 1745-6. 
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Atholl to this country, and if they march in a body and bring any artillery, 
we in our present condition, without arms, shall not be able to withstand 
them, and they will be able to make themselves masters of the three Forts 
in a trifle of time, as the regular troops cannot possibly follow them north- 
wards through the mountains at this season of the year for lack of forage 
and provisions ; which will give them time sufficient, not only to possess 
themselves of these Forts, but to distress those in this part of the world 
who have opposed them and to gather to their assistance all those who wish 
well to their cause but who have by our neighbourhood been kept at home.! 


When the coming of the duke of Cumberland to take the 
command in Scotland was followed quickly by the raising of 
the siege of Stirling, the rebels retreated northwards, somewhat 
discouraged and in several bands. Their spirits were, however, 
soon revived by the sort of success that Forbes had foreseen. 
Early in February a party of the rebels, said to be 600 strong, 
and accompanied by Prince Charles Edward in person, was in 
the neighbourhood of Ruthven. Though reported to be starving 
with cold and hunger, on 9 February they captured and burnt 
the barrack. Then they continued their march northwards till 
on 16 February the Young Pretender was lodged at the House of 
Moy, within seven miles of Inverness.* 

Too late a sloop with arms and supplies had reached Inverness 
on the very day that the barrack of Ruthven was captured. 
There was no time to summon those who were at a distance, 


town. For three miles they marched in great order and silence. 
' Then at a point where another road branched off Loudoun de- 
tached a small party to stop all people going that way. The main 
' body had nearly reached: their destination, when to Loudoun’s 
mortification he heard the detachment, which was about a mile 


State Papers, Scotland, ii. 26. Duncan Forbes on 22 December. Culloden 
463. 


* State Papers, Scotland, ii. 28, no. 33 (Cumberland to Newcastle oa 90 February) 
and ii. 29, no. 10, 

Cf. did. ii. 31, no. 9. Cumberland to Newcastle on 8 May 1746: ‘ Lord Loudoun 
did ail in his power ; he was at the head of a set of raw militia, the greater part of 
which he dared not trust.’ 


a 
‘ and the people near Inverness were so terrified at the closeness of 
> | the danger that they would not stir. Loudoun had nominally 
tT a force of 2,000 men, which to those in England might have 
seemed sufficient. But it was composed of hastily raised levies 
- _ with little training, and in part was of doubtful loyalty or at least 
half-hearted.* It was only by a ruse that on the evening of 
16 February Loudoun, concealing his intention to beat up the 
rebels in their quarters, got the main body of his men out of the 
| 
i 
\ on his left, open a running fire. His own force was at once seized 
. with panic; and when after much trouble he got the men 
; i re-formed, he found that he had lost his five rear companies — 
| 
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altogether. It was, as he said, a cruel situation to have the 
name of numbers and to dare not fight. The rebels lay dispersed 
in country houses with small guards, and he flattered himself 
that but for this unhappy accident he would have broken the 
neck of the rebellion at one blow.' Jacobite legend has converted 
the Rout of Moy into the daring exploit of a handful of men.* 
But according to Loudoun’s information the rebels were equally 
panic-stricken and fled from their quarters at the mere sound of 
the firing in great confusion. Since, however, the whole country- 
side was alarmed and his own men demoralized, his only course 
was to go back to Inverness. 

_ After this experience Loudoun and Forbes agreed that it was 
hopeless to make a stand at Inverness, with the certainty of 
disaster and the consequent loss of all their stores. They decided, 
therefore, on 18 February to retreat northwards, leaving a 
garrison to hold Fort George. Loudoun’s rearguard had scarcely 
left the town on the one side, when the rebels began to march 
in on the other. 

Before leaving Inverness Loudoun had strengthened the 
garrison in Fort George by the addition of two of his 
companies. There was already one company of Guise’s in the 
fort and the total of about 200 was sufficient. There was also 
an ample supply of provisions and stores of all kinds. Apart 
from the weakness of the fort itself, the only serious defect was 
the lack of gunners, of whom there were but three, the master- 
gunner being likewise storekeeper. But whatever the difficulties 
may have been, those in command made no real attempt to over- 
come them. They did not fire on the rebels in the town for 


fear of demolishing the houses, and alleged in excuse that the | 


castle of Edinburgh had n. } fired on the city when the rebels 
were in occupation there ; an allegation witch was not cerrect, 
and could not in any case excuse the timidity to. take responsibility 
in a far more critical position. According to Major Grant, the 
governor, the duke of Perth twice sent a drummer with a summons 
to surrender, and offered honourable terms provided the besiegers 
were put to no further trouble. But when a prisoner escaped 
and reported the position of the garrison, Perth insisted on sur- 
pry ys mtn Then the people in the fort being all seized 

of a panic, a council of war advised that they should yield.” 
Thus Fort George fell into the hands of the rebels after only two 
days’ siege and no real defence. What actually happened is best 

' [bid. 29, nos. 3.and 10. Loudoun's reports, on 22 February to Cumberland and 
on 2 March to earl of Stair. 

* The Lyon in Mourning, i. 149. Thio eccomet enggeste thet the seal couse of the 
failure was a treacherous message sent out from Inverness. 

* State Papers, Scotland, ii. 30, no. 30. Resend af court mestich on Majer 
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related on the information of John Millross, a private of Guise’s, 


who a few weeks later made his escape to Aberdeen. He declared 
that 


inchin had 
to stand by him and he would stand by them as long as he had a bit of 
life in him, for he was ashamed to see so little done in defence of the 


the whole defence, that Cumberland resolved on the first oppor- 
tunity to call Grant to account before a court martial. It was 
a sinister circumstance that Grant was uncle of the Master of 
Lovat, through whom he had to admit that he obtained more 
favourable terms for himself than for the other officers. He was 
allowed by the rebels to go to his own house, where when Cumber- 
land reached Inverness he was arrested. A court martial found 
him guilty of misbehaviour before the enemy and of shamefully 
abandoning the fort. Grant was dismissed from the service, 
as also was Lieutenant Minchin ; but Colonel Innes of Guise’s, 
who had likewise been present, managed to obtain his acquittal, 
as Cumberland stated, rather on equivocation of the evidence 
than on proof of his innocence.* 

Though it had been expected that Fort George would at least 
make a good defence, that Fort Augustus must soon fall seems 
to have been regarded as certain. Cumberland wrote that by the 
plan he had seen of the fort it was impossible for it to defend iteelf 
long, as the curtain was composed of council rooms and lodgings 
for the principal officers ; and in another letter added that more 
money had been laid out there on ornament than on strength.? 
A month or two later, when he had seen the fort itself, he described 
it as ‘certainly a very extraordinary piece of fortification ’." 
Probably when the forts were built it had never been supposed 
that they would have to resist artillery. This does not excuse 


* State Papers, Scotland, ii. 29, no. 14. Statement made by Millross cn 
15 March; enclosure by Cumberland to Newcastle. 

* [did. ii. 3, no. 30; 31, no. 24; 32, no. 24. 

* Ibid. ii. 29 on 14 March. * Ibid. ii. 31, no. 33. 
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- upon the Rebels approaching the Castle, they fired several shote at them 
: and would have fired more, but the Governor, Mr. Grant, and Lieut. 

a Minchin were very backward and hindered them from firing; for upon 
. the rebels getting under the Castle both of them proposed to surrender. 
is The redcosts insisted much against it. But they were obliged to submit 
— to the Governor and Lieut. Minchin, who was very drunk at that time. 
4 Castle. When the rebels were going up and down the town, the Governor 
: refused firing at them for some time, and Millross declared that in his 
; ii mind they might have done more execution on the rebels than they did.' 
a , Some officers of Guise’s also escaped from the rebels and gave 

so bad an account of the governor's particular behaviour and of 
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the failure to provide efficient gunners either at Fort George or 


Fort Augustus ; but neglect and abuse had been the fate of what 


on for four days without any great harm done, and then on | March 
the fort was capitulated.*. The garrison had not lost a single 
man, and in spite of their misfortunes and the weakness of the 
fort should have been able to hold out longer. When six months 
afterwards Major Wentworth was brought before a court martial 
he was sentenced to be dismissed the service. 

By the capture of Fort Augustus the rebels obtained possession 
of an abundance of food and, what was more serious, of sixteen 
4-pounders, two 6-pounders, and six coehorn mortars, with a good 
supply of ammunition. Apart from this and the encouragement 
that their successes. gave.to the rebels, the_Joss of Forts George 
and Augustus was not in itself of serious importance. The case 
was otherwise at Fort William, which Cumberland described as _ 
the only fort in the highlands that was of any consequence, since 
its capture would lay the way open to the lowlands and the fort 
if once lost might cost much trouble to recover.’ For these reasons 
one of his first acts on reaching Aberdeen was to make provision . 
for the defence of the fort, and to appoint to the command of 
the garrison Captain Caroline Frederick Scott of Guise’s, since 
by all accounts the governor was not fit for a thing of that impor- 
tance. Alexander Campbell had indeed shown a stout heart 
during the last two months, as he continued to do during the siege. 
But he was old and infirm, and his authority had been disputed 
by Captain Miller, the officer in command of the troops. Cumber- 
land no doubt judged wisely that it was necessary to havo 

Jbid. ii. 25, no. 44. Jbid. ii. 28, no. 27. 
Ibid. ii. 28, no. 47, and 29, no. 31. 
Bbz 


artillery there was in Scotland, and Cope in August 1745 could : 
take no artillery with him, because he had no gunners.' 

At Fort Augustus the highlanders had the help of a skilful ; 
French engineer, and though their batteries were not formidable FF 
in themselves they were sufficient for the purpose. Again the 
fullest account comes from the narrative of a private soldier, 
who had served in the siege and afterwards escaped. James 
Hart reported that the siege was opened on 22 February with 
three batteries, one of four 4-pounders in the garden against 
the main gate, and two others of two guns each behind the rook 
on the north; there was also battery of three off 
mortars behind the old barrack. On the very first day 
house with the loaded shells and powder was blown up aif one 
bastion of the old barrack destroyed by the fire of the enemy's 

guns. This forced the garrison to retire to the new barrack, 
and the next day saw a fresh disaster in the explosion of 3,000 
cartridges and a barrel of powder. After this, cannonading went 
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a young and active officer of experience in charge, and the 
result proved that he had made a good choice. 

In spite of the weakness of the garrison something had been 
done at Fort William during the winter to keep disaffection in 
check by means of frequent raids, in which the houses of rebels 
were burnt and their cattle carried off. Lochiel realized in 
consequence that so long as the fort was unsubdued he could 
not keep either the:\Camerons or Macdonalds firm on his side. 
At the beginning of February the numbers of the rebel forces 
in the neighbourhood much increased, and on the 15th one of 
the officers of the garrison was treacherously shot whilst out 
walking within a quarter of a mile of the fort. To Governor 
Campbell it was clear that he must expect an early attack, and 
he wrote to General John Campbell, who was in command at — 
Inverary, begging in particular that the Serpent sloop, which 
was then off Fort William, might be allowed to stay for his sup- 
port. General Campbell at once replied by ordering both the 
Serpent and another sloop, the Baltimore, to remain and assist 
in the defence. He also made arrangement for the supply of 
provisions and stores and sent another company of militia to 
reinforce the garrison. By Cumberland’s orders a detachment 
of Guise’s, which had been collected at Edinburgh, and two 
companies of Johnson’s regiment were also to be sent : with these 
additions the strength of the garrison would be ample. General 
Campbell on his own authority sent ‘a very clever indefatigable 
young fellow (one Russell whom I brought with me from England) 
bred an engineer’ to examine and improve the defences." 

It was not by this time an easy matter to get to Fort William, 
even by sea. The rebels had taken up a position on the Narrows 
of Corran, where they intercepted the post, and on 1 March 
actually cut off one of the Baltimore's boats. The danger was 
so serious, that it was determined to dislodge them by sending 
down a strong force in the ships’ boats from Fort William. 
Captain Askew of the Serpent reported that at three o’clock on 
,the morning of 4 March his people reached the Narrows, and 


getting first on shore were attacked by a small party of rebels who fired 
immediately upon ‘em without doing ‘em the least damage, our people 
immediately pursued ‘em and put ‘em to flight and burned the Ferry- 
houses on both sides of the water.* 


It chanced by good fortune that Russell on the previous 
evening had reached Eilean Stalker, where he fell in with a man- 
of-war’s boat on its way to Fort William. 


* State Papers, Scotland, ii. 28, nos. 29, 36, 39, 41; and ii. 29, no. 14. General 
J. Campbell to Cumberland on 5 March. . 
* Ibid. ii. 29, no. 14. Askew's Report on 4 March. 
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1 immediately embraced this passage. We set sail about 5 o'clock and 
proposed to be at the Current of Ardgour! by seven, where we expected 
to meet some rebels. We made ready to receive them, but in a moment 
it turned calm and the tide being against us we were obliged to come to 
anchor about a mile from the Current ; we lay there till about 5 o'clock 
this morning, at which time we set sail and coming near the Current we 
were alarmed with a prodigious irregular fire from the rebels on each side 
and some boats in the Current. We came up as fast as possible, thinking 
it was some passenger boat intercepted by the villains, But when we 
came up, there was nothing for us to do, they having taken to the hills, 
and their houses were set on fire by the crews of the boats, who gave 
them most terrible broadsides. 


This happy encounter enabled Russell to get safe to Fort 
William, where he found everybody in high spirits. ‘ French 
Artillery will only inspire us with courage, aad whitd coekades 
make us desirous after glory.’ * 

Russell at once set about his business, and reported that he 
found the defences not in so good repair as he would have wished, 
the parapet being too low and some of the wall very bad. There 
were eight 12-pounders, twelve 6-pounders, two 13-inch mortars, 
and ten coehorns ; all which (as the sloops made the sea secure) 
he proposed to mass of the land side. He was confident if the 
garrison did their duty that the fort would not be taken. Russell 
did not, however, remain for the siege, but went saptamntgend 
when Scott arrived. Scott was well able to take charge ; 
though his first service was in the Royal North Srihuh Tnceane 
(the Scots Greys), and though he hail been & captain in Guise's 
since 1741, he had served as an Flanders under the 
duke of Cumberland in 1745, and perhaps at an earlier time at 
Gibraltar.’ Lieutenant Taaffe of Guise’s had also some trpining 
as an engineer. 

Captain Seott, who left Aberdeen on 28 February, reached 
Inverary-on the very day of the fight at the Narrows. General 
Campbell at once sent him forward, and, by way of Dunstaffnage, 
Scott reached Eilean Stalker on 6 March. There he found that 
the rebels had gathered again at the Narrows, and there was no 
boat that could carry more than two or three men besides the 
rowers. Since his coming had already been reported to the 
enemy, it was not to venture further till he could get 
an armed boat from one of the ships of war. Unfavourable 
winds caused further delay. But Scott was not the man to 
waste any time. He had grasped already somewhat of what 


i.e, Corran Narrows. 

* State Papers, Scotland, ii. 29, no. 14. Two letters of Russell to General Campbell 
on 4 March. 

* Dalton, George I's Army, ii. 207. Scott was under Albemarle at Gibraltar (sce 
Pp. 381 below), and was therefore absent from his own regiment. 
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would be needed at the fort, and he made good. use of a week's 
forced stay at Eilean Stalker, by having fascines nnd stakes cut 
in Aird Woods." 

got to Fort William. He reported that the governor and garrison 
were resolved to do their utmost, and the captains of the king’s 
sloops hearty and zealous to assist. But the fort itself he found 
in so bad a condition that he forbore to say more, lest it might 
be thought the prelude to an apology for a bad defence. There 
was so much to do that he had to bustle night and day. He was 
no sooner landed than he went round the works, took account of 
stores, and set men to heighten the parapet, where an attack 
might be expected.* The rebels were already gathered in force, 
but in the midst of his preparations Scott contrived by sallies 
to do something to keep them busy. It was not till the night of 
20 March that the besiegers first threw some shells into the fort. 
This created*a little confusion, and 4 militia officer made the 
guard beat to arms and started firing. Scott, however, had no 
intention to be drawn, and soon put a stop to it, sending all off 
to bed but the picket, which was to stand by with the fire-engine. 

The siege now began in earnest, and from this point we may 
best follow its course in Scott’s own journal.* 


21 March. This day we saw an intrenchment thrown up on the Hill 
about 700 yards off, or rather more, from behind which they threw some 
shells, upon which all other work ceased, the garrets were ordered to be 
laid [with] three feet of earth, the floors shored up with beams, and all the 
bedsteads removed from the lower berracks to the garret, so that the men 
might have room below. These orders being either through laziness or 
carelessness neglected, in the evening a shell came through and wounded 
a man of Argyll in the shoulder and gave another a thump on the nose, 
which bled him and frighted the rest. This day we began a parapet to 
make a covered way, but for want of tools made little progress. 

22 March. Past twelve in the morning they began and threw 67 shells 
into and about our Fort. Two men, a lieutenant of the Volunteers of 
Maryburgh, and the Collector's daughter wounded. At daybreak ceased 
firing at us. We fired some coehorns at them, against Captain Scott’s 
inclination. But the Argyll men seemed to be uneasy to be fired at and 
not fire again. This day our men, convinced of the good advice to fill 
their garrets, wrought undesired very strenuously, The rebels opened 
three embrasures on their work on the Sugar Loaf Hill and fired a few 
shots at us, which we returned, more with an intent to practice our gunners 
than that we cared for the effects of their battery. About noon a fine, 

' State Papers, Scotland, ii. 20, no. 14; Scott to General Campbell on 7 March 
from Dunstaffnage ; and ii. 30, no. 2, Scott's Diary. 

* Ibid. ii. 29, no. 27, and 30, no. 2. Scott to Colonel R. Napier on 15 and 25 March. 

* [bid. ii. W, no. 2; for 28 February to 27 March. There is another account in 
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Sunday (16 March). About half at night they began to fire shells 
and threw by four in the morning 194 six-inches shells, to which we never 
returned a shot or a shell; but kept all our men within doors, except the 
piquet to stand by the fire-engine ; the Governor and most of the officers 
being on the ramparts, visiting every post to prepare against accidents. 
23 March. As soon as daylight appeared we threw nine 13-inches 
shells at this battery, some of which must have tore up their platforms. 
- After which we were quiet all day, till we seeing some vessels we found 
Captain-Lieutenant Paton * and his detachment, also a sloop with butter it 
and cheese, malt and good quantity of meat. Upon which to salute our - 
friends we laid nine guns upon their battery and our two 13-inch mortars, 
which we repeated three times. From the King’s vessells they saw men fall. 
Also brought all our people out and gave them three hearty Hurras, which 
with this Drummer’s message not being admitted must have mortified them 
greatly, for they had everywhere given out they would burn this place in 
four hours, and all Lochaber men, women and child believed the same. 
24 March. We fired little and they but little also. We were employed 
in making a sure place for keeping our fixed shells for fear of accidents ; 
also busy in getting obr provisions ashore and a great many faggots made 
at Airds Wood by Caroline Scott, while wind-bound there. 
25 March. At daybreak we sent out a party to get some cattle about 
six miles off. The rebels fired a good deal all this morning. We plied 
them a little with our mortars and guns and made dispositions for clear- 
ing off all useless mouths, &c., out of the garrison. About three in the 
afternoon our party returned with 29 cows and bullocks, tolerably good 4 


* Grant, an officer in the French service, who had directed the siege of Fort 
Augestus. - 

* Captain Paton of Guise’s had been taken prisoner at Prestonpans, but had 
cacaped in January 1746. He was now sent with fifty men of his regiment, who had 
bevn assembled at Edinburgh, to reinforce Fort William. 
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long-ruffied, powdered Drummer beat a parley, and was advancing i 
towards the glacis when Caroline Scott came from the Bomb Battery to ; 
the Bake-house Bastion and called him to stop short, and told him they 
were not civil to fire at our people while their Drums beat a parley. He 
answered, bien poliment, that he believed it was our own folks on the 
other side the town. Being asked whence he came and what errand, he - 
answered: From General Stapleton with a letter to the Commander of 
the garrison. Being asked if Mr. Stapleton was in the French service 
he answered he was: Upon which Caroline Scott told him: Si vous Mes 3 
au service de France, nous vous ferons toutes sortes d’honnételé. Mais nous : 
n'avons aucun commerce avec des Rebelles, ni ne recevons point de lettres . 
deux. Employer vos canons et vos mortiers, vous étes les bien venus. Pour 
nous autres nous sommes resoluse de nous bien defendre af de faire notre . 
devoir comme d’honnites gens; and bad him begone, and when out of - 
harm's way give a ruffle on his drum: which he did, and as soon as he its 
got up the hills to their battery, they fired a shot. a 
This evening word was brought by s good hand that they intended a 
plying us warmly all night, and that their chief engineer’ lay at the . 
point of death at Stroan Nevis of his wounds our swivel gave him last 
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conditioned, which will serve us about a week. This evening sent off another 
party of 40 men for another prize of bullocks, to pass the Narrows of 
Carron and get off the rebels estates all they can. The rebels wrought 
hard part of the evening. 

26 March. We fired slowly at their batteries on the Hills: and as they 
fired but from two guns we concluded we had dismounted the third. 
This afternoon our boats returned with cattle and sheep from nigh 
Ardshiels, also four prisoners, one of which wounded. The party burnt 
two rebellious villages on Appin’s estate. This night Capt. Scott went 
out and dammed up some drains near our walls in hopes of rainy weather, 
to make a small inundation. Also with some pioneers raised the glacis, 
or rather a parapet, to seven feet, for want of pallisadoes could not make 
a right covered way. But still this will prevent the rebels seeing the 
foot of our walls. 

27 March. At daybreak the rebels opened their new battery of four 
embrasures, but only with three guns, 6-pounders, with which they fired 
very briskly. We plied them well with our mortars and guns, silenced 
one gun before eight in the morning. About nine we set their battery 
magazine on fire, which blew up. Their fire was mostly laid at our build- 
ings, which they could not reach very low. We had this day two men; 
a little bruised, and the Governor's horse wounded in the stable. Thus 
for eight days siege and pretty smart firing with guns, and three hundred 
6-inches shells thrown at us we have lost but one man killed, 7 wounded 
and 2 bruised. We are all in good spirits and hope to give a good account 
of ourselves." 

27 March. Evening. Capt. Melvill of the Argyllshire Militia sailed for 
Inverayra with letters to H.R.H. the Duke's aide-de-camp with an account 
thrown at us and broke them small to serve for grape-shot. 

28 March. The rebels began very smartly with 6-pounders. Our 
watering parties had skirmishes with the rebels and drove them up hill 
and brought our water unmolested. 

29 March. They had all this night large fire at the Burying Ground, 
and in the morning saluted us with redhot shot from thence, which at 
first burnt some of our fellows fingers, who went to lift the shot, till they 
became more wary. And from their other batteries fired very fast. Also 
threw thirty or forty 6-inches shells amongst us. We returned the salutes | 
with our great mortars and our 12-pounders, as not choosing to fire any 
6-pounders, that they might not return those shot beck to us. By seven 
in the morning we silenced their 4-guns battery and plied the Churchyard — 
' battery well with shells, for we could not see the muzzles of the guns. 
Towards ten the fire grew hotter on both sides. Towards noon slackened. 
We watered under cover of a party. Governor Campbell wounded (in 
crossing over from one side of the bastion to the other) by a musket ball. 
They continued their red shot all day long and fired some pieces of iron 
bars and gate-hooks, &c., made hot. 

30 March. As our sentries were calling the hours and ‘ all was well’ 
the rebel sentries on their 4-guns battery made answer: ‘ Yes, God damn 


» Captain Scott sent off the first part of his Diary to General Campbell this day. 
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you, too well.’ At reveille-Deating they began with red shot from the 
Burying Ground and with grape and round-shot, from their other bat‘ cries 
fired grape-shot at our watering party, which we brought in notwith- 
standing their opposition. This morning we were obliged to bring our 
watering over the wall by ladders. Towards sunset they fired very fest. 
We plied them pretty well with great shells and now and then a 6-pounder 
loaded with shell splinters. 

31 March. At one in the morning the rebels set fire to the Governor's 
brew-house, out of the walls in Maryburgh, and under the light of which 
they fired very smartly at our working men, and st our Fort in general, 
both with round and grape shot, old nails, iron, &c., which lasted a couple 
of hours till the brew-house was burnt down. At daybreak sent out 
a watering party, which according to custom had a bustle-fight skirmish 
without much hurt on either side ; one of our men contused on the knee 
and a Maryburgh woman shot through the arm. One of our spies came 
in and told us they were 1,500 strong round us, and great disputes between 
the Clans and French. After dinner we saw some extraordinary motions 
amongst the rebels, and their drums were heard beating to arms in 
Glenavis, which made us conclude they were either going off all together 
or to a general review ; and we fired swivells and small arms, grape shot, 


cart, a 6-inches mortar and bed, a 6-inches mortar without its bed, 
garrison, with rammers, sponges, ladles, &c.; burnt their matches, 


within 150 yards of our guns and ifterwatds dismounted by oue-own 
shot. After this they advanced up to their 4-guns battery on the hillside. 
But the rebels calling and shouting to get their people together, Captain- 
Lieutenant Paton was sent out to reinforce our people and they drove 
the rebels up hill. But several hundreds appearing about # mile off, and 
others coming from Glenavis Capt. Scott caused to beat a retreat, which 
not being heard by our people he sent out Ensign Whiteway to order 
Capt. Paton home, which was done without any loss and all our wounded 
men brought in, and Mr. Whiteway brought the 6-pounder open to our 
own guns. We lost 2 killed on the spot and 9 wounded. We took a French 
gunner, and a fellow who says be belongs to Barrell’s Regiment, was 
taken at Falkirk and listed with them. What damage we did the rebels 
is not yet known. But many of them , if by shot or 
cannot tell. This gave us all great » and our men 

try fortune again if they could get leave. But time and place shall be 
watched for the next sally we make. 

* Or Forster. 


| 
coehorns, &c., wherever we thought to get reach of them. And finding 
them going off in clusters Capt. Scott ordered out a sergeant and twelve 
men to go towards the south, @ sergeant and twelve men towards the 
Crags, to be supported by Lieut; George Foster! and twenty-four men, 
who was to be supported by the piquct and to be followed by a party : ; 
with pioneers tools to level their works in case of need, also spikes and 
hammers for disabling their guns. All hands did their duty. Lieut. . ‘ 
Foster advanced briskly on the French, who were behind the Crags, 7 
surprised them, drove them off, sent three French 4-pounders, a forge- 7 
all to 
two 6-inches mortars and a 6-pounder up, which 6-pounder was brought ae 
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With this exploit Captain Scott cdncluded his regular diary, 
but on 2 April he wrote to Colonel Napier, the duke’s aide-de- 
camp :! 


‘Last night Capt. Carrell of Johnson’s Regiment and his company 
came here, also an officer and 20 men from Castle Duart, belonging to 
Guises. For the which I send off an equal number of Argyleshire Militia, 
who some of them are valiant enough and have behaved on occasions with 
great bravery. Yet there are some, who for want of military education 
are not so much under command as I could wish. Therefore it is proposed 
to garble the whole five companies, and send off those we can least depend 
upon. Otherwise we have not room for our garrison, and when I consider 
the past twelve days of our siege I believe 500 men, if willing to do their 
duty, are enough to defend this place against all the Camerons and Mac- 
Donalds valour. and Mr. Stapleton’s prudence and engineership. 

We had this morning a skirmish about water as usual, which made 
them bring in all their outliers to their batteries, thinking we were for 
another sally ; and we saw them from our roofs drag off gun in haste, 
to get it out of our reach for fear of the second part of Monday's diversion. 
I have not heard what they think of it now, but believe I shall have a spy 
back this night or to-morrow. The French gunner who surrendered 
(as he says) I find » damned lying fellow, and I believe Barrell's man 
little better, for 1 have certain advice that the rebela have many men 
wounded by our shells. And really to say the truth we laid them in their 
battery with great good luck, and I hope some skill too. We fired two 
barrels of powder the day we blew their battery magazines up. We have 
just picked up, at a penny apiece, a good many 4-pound shot, and unspiked 
that gun which was nailed at our first mortaring their battery on Monday, 
and a bed is making for the mortar which we took without « bed. So that 
we shall ply them in our turn with their own weapons, as they have done 
all along to us. For it is a grievous thing and the only thing that vexed 
me during the whole siege to see on every shot, six, four, three, one-and-a- 
half, and even grape shot His Majesty's mark > on every one of them, | 
and the Crown G.R. on the mortars we took. 

3 April. This was to have gone off last night, but winds proving 
contrary I now have the pleasure to acquaint you our siege is ended for 
this bout. Last night the rebels threw some 17 or 18 shells and fired 
‘a few shot at us, which we never so much as returned, reserving ours for 
the more certain aim in daytime. This morning they were all gone: we 
sent out some parties, brought in their guns, 4-pounders of Fort George 


' State Papers, Scotland, ii, 30, no, 17 (Diary for 27 to 31 March and Letter of 
2 April, two separate enclosures by Cumberland). 
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should pay us another visit; though I believe they will find it hard to 
get other guns without they can catch another set at Fort George and — 
Augustus, as I hope those here are out of their reach. 

The defence of Fort William was worthily described at at the 
time as ‘noble’; even after allowance is made for the lack of 

skill shown by Miribel (the French officer who took 

Grant's place), and the bright nights which had aided thedefenders. 
If the fort was better provided and had better defences than 
Fort George or Fort Augustus, that was in great measure due to 
the forethought, energy, and resource shown by Captain Scott. 
One cannot believe that if Scott had been in command at the 
other forts he would have lost them so tamely. Moreover, if 


Culloden. 
was the relief of the garrison at Fort William. It was at first 
in England. But Caroline Scott was too trusty a soldier for his 
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thought himself safe, since he had secured all the boats on the 
loch. But three man-of-war boats were brought overland, 
and by this means Captain Miller and his party landed on the 
island. Lovat fled precipitately, and it took three days’ search — 
with intolerable fatigue to ferret him out ; but at last they found 
him hiding in a hollow tree." Captain Scott had lees good fortune, 
though early in June he made some unimportant captures in 
Moidart. Then he was sent to search for the Young Pretender 
in the Western Isles, where he narrowly missed capturing Charles 
Edward on the eve of his flight with Flora Macdonald.’ After- 
wards Soott scoured Morar and Knoidart without success, and on 
23 July got back to Fort William ‘ vastly fatigued and almost 


4 [bid. ii. 30, no. 20, Newcastle to Cumberland on 17 April. 
* Jbid. ii. 3%, a0. 24. Cumberland to Newcastle on 28 June. 
* Lyon in Mourning, i. 71, 106. 


| 
Scott had advantages on his side, he had also to contend with > 
an enemy who, thanks to the munitions and stores captured at aed 
the other forte, was better equipped. The duke of Newcastle, ae 
writing to Cumberland, informed him that : ‘ His Majesty looks ee 
upon the raising of the siege of Fort William to have been greatly a, 
owing to the courage and good conduct of Captain Scott, whose 
behaviour has given him great satisfaction.’ ' £3 
The raising of the siege was followed within a fortnight by 4 
services to be spared whilst there wag still work to be done. 
‘ 
under Captain Miller, and were employed in hunting down the ie 
Jacobite fugitives. The greater fortune fell to the latter. Lord = 
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naked ’. Nevertheless he was soon out again and during August 
patrolled Appin.’ 


The vigour which Scott showed during these months (or the 


- disappointment which he had caused the rebels at Fort William) 


made him the most hated of English officers by the supporters 
of the Jacobite cause. That harsh things were done by Scott 
and others we need not doubt, though Mr. Fortescue’s judgement 
that the highlanders were not likely to have been brought to 
reason without some harsh lesson is no leas undoubtedly sound. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the highlanders themselves, when 
they got the opportunity, had not been backward in pillage and 
oppression. The terror which they excited amongrt those who 
were peaceably disposod was not the least of the diffloulties with 
which King George's officers in Scotland had to deal, and there 
were few on the spot who did not believe that some degree of 
severity was unavoidable, Yet misconduct when brought home 
was severely punished, Cumberland ordered four privates, who 
had been found guilty of marauding, to receive 1,500 lashes 
apiece, and cashiered an ensign for robbing a poor family of 
six guineas under pretence of authority to seize their effects.’ 
Against Caroline Scott the most circumstantial charges were 
that he hanged three men who had surrendered; and that, 
when after the siege of Fort William some of his men roughly 
pillaged a house in Glen Nevis, he did not punish them, though 
he restored such of the property an he could recover. These 
and other stories come from the Jacobite source The Lyon \in 

Mourning,® and we have not got Scott's own version. How 
little reliance can be placed on the tales in The Lyon in Mourning 
in illustrated by the allegation that Captain Miller of Guise's 
had been a prize-fighter : whereas in point of fact he was an officer 
in the Life Guards for eighteen years before he joined the Sixth 
Foot in 1741.4 But there were those with whom any trumped- 
up tale from @ prejudiced quarter and any scurvy scandal were 


good enough for the disparagement of a loyal officer ero ati 


Englishman or Scot. 

Caroline Scott, like other brave soldiers before and since who 
have not feared to act in the hour of danger, has had to pay 
penalty by the unjust besmirching of his reputation. He is only 
‘the much-detested Captain Carolina Scott’ to Mr. Andrew 
Lang,® who has not a word to say of his share in the gallant 

* State Papers, Scotland, ii. 32, noe. 4, 9, 53; Lyon in Mourning, i, 93; Albemarle 
Papers, i. 16, 25, 332. 

* State Papers, Scotland, ii. 29, no. 27. * i. 03-5, 310; iii. 16, 72. 

* The Lyon in Mourning, i. 04; Dalton, George I's Army, ii. 192. 

* History of Scotland, iv. 520; in the Life of Prince Charles Edward, p. 296, he 
becomes by an ornate epithet ‘ The cruel Captain Cafolina Scott’. His real name 


was certainly ‘ Caroline’ and not * Carolina ’. 
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defence of Fort William. There Scott had shown himself a master 
of his profession, active, resolute, bold, aad wary. It was perhaps 
only a small occasion, but the service which Scott had rendered 
at a critical time was great. For nearly a month Fort William 
had held a large part of the rebel force, and its successful defence 
had baulked them of their hopes. Lest Cumberland’s praise 
may be deemed prejudiced, let us take the opinion of Lord Albe- 
marie, whohad known Scott years beforeat Gibraltar and described 
him in 1746 as ‘a very pretty man and a diligent officer’.' A 
soldier of Scott's courage and resource might have been expected 
to rise far, That, however, was not to be his good fortune, He 
was promoted major in his own regiment, and in 1740 was 
transferred as Lieutenant-Colonel to the 20th Foot. On 11 Ooto- 
ber 1762, when he is described as ‘ Aide-de-camp to the Duke of | 
Cumberland and a gentleman of distinguished abilities and 
character’, Scott was appointed by the East India Company 
to be engineer-general of all their forte in the East Indies." He 
was also given the command of all their forces in Benge! with 
& seat on the council ; and the court at Caloutta were directed 
to treat him with the respect due to his distinguished merit 
and abilities. Scott reached Caloutta in September 1753, when 
his first task was to draw out a plan for the defence of another 
Fort William.’ In March 1754 he went on a visit of inspection 
to Madras, where two months later he died of fever. His plans 
for the defence of Fort William were in consequence of his death 
left unfinished, and the failure to complete them was a contribu- 
tory cause of the disaster, two years later, which he had in part 
foreseen. A nephew, Ensign William Soott, perished in the 
tragedy of the Black Hole at Caloutta, Caroline Soctt during 
the short time that he was in India had impressed all with his 
ability.. He was one of the first, if not the first, to realize the 
possibility of the conquest of Bengal.’ Had he lived his Tiéme 
would almost certainly have ranked high amongst the founders 
of our Indian Empire. 

Yet after all Scott has only shared the fate of his patron and 
general. Cumberland has been branded with the name of 
‘butcher’, and the invaluable service which he rendered in 
Scotland by force of his own personality has been too often 
forgotten. Much of the vilification comes again from Jacobite 
sources. Bishop Forbes, in The Lyon in Mourning, repeats a 
story which he heard at the dinner-table five years later, of how 


' Albemarle Papers, i. 270. 

Old Fort William in Bengal, ii. 244, ed. C. R. Wilson (Indian Records Series). 
Ibid. i. 255 ; ti. 4, 14-18, 72, with a copy of the plan drawn under his direction. 
Ibid. ii. 4, 9, 13. 

Ibid. ii. 73. Scott was the officer to whom Clive was to have been second in 
command when he returned to India in 1755. 
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Cumberland used to refer to Duncan Forbes as ‘the old woman 
who talked about humanity ’.’ This story from a prejudiced source 
has been accepted as fact, and even John Hill Burton 
on the theme with a harrowing picture of how Duncan Forbes 
returned to Culloden ‘ to find the home of his fathers converted 
into the shambles of the great butcher of the age’.* Such stuff 
is but hearsay scandal and fustian rhetoric, and is not to be 
credited against what the two men wrote in confidence about 
one another at the time. Cumberland, writing to Newcastle 
on 30 April 1746, ee 
days ago: 
and as he has given such convincing proofs of his affections, zeal and 
diligence and activity upon this occasion.® 

, Some of course will-question Cumberland’s sincerity, but unless 
they will dub Duncan Forbes a liar and a hypocrite (and he was 
neither) they cannot so easily dismiss what the lord president 
wrote to Newcastle of the duke, not on the spur of his first feeling: 
but in the fullness of later knowledge, on 12 July 1746 : 


I have a very strong sense of His Royal Highness the Duke's indulgence 
for me ; and what hightens the Relish of the Pleasure thence resulting is 
the very great opinion I have of the surprising Qualitys that are possessed 
by that Young Man. If I was to talk to his Father on this Subject I could 
not Possibly do it without what would seem Rank Flattery. But as I am 
writing only to your Grace it will not bear that Imputation when I say : 
I never saw Talents united in any one which Promise so Compleat a Hero 
and so sure a stay to the Crown and to the Constitution against foreign 
forces and Intestine Rebellion. 

C. L. Krxesrorp. 


' Lyon in Mourning, iii. 97. * Life of Duncan Forbes, p. 381. 
- * State Papers, Scotland, ii. 30, no. 30. * [bid. ii. 32, no. 43. 
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The Transition to the Factory System 


Parr II! 


N passing to an account of Oldknow’s relations with the 


spinner & few words on technical matters are unavoidable. 


The coarser and finer varieties of cotton yarn are distinguished as — 


low and high counts respectively, the number of the count 
representing the number of hanks of yarn to the pound weight. 
For the weaving of muslins comparatively high counts both of 
warp and of weft are required. The great achievement of Ark- 
wright’s water-frame was that by the twist it gave to the thread 
it made it hard enough for warp, and warp was accordingly known. 

as ‘twist’, or hard yarn. The jenny could spin only weft, but 
could of warp. The price of any count of warp was higher than 
that of the same count of weft, and as the count became: higher 
the difference in price became greater. 

In giving an account of his early life to Mr. Bannatyne, Cromp- 
ton stated that ‘soon after the invention of his machine he 


spun a small quantity of no. 80 to show that it was not im- — 


possible . . . and that for the spinning and preparation of this he 
got 42s. a lb.’* Now in Oldknow’s stock-taking of 1783 there is 
mention of 6 lb. 57 hanks 6f no: 84 twist vained at 44¢-pes-t., 
and of 21 Ib. 11 os. of no. 94 twist valued at 50s. per Ib., whilst 
the highest count of weft mentioned is no. 80 valued at 22¢. As 
the records have not revealed at this early period any other cases 
of twist so fine as eighties and nineties, it seems not improbable 
that the small quantities in Oldknow's stock had been spun by 
Crompton himself. They were almost certainly spun on the 
mule, but they can only have been used for experimental purposes. 
In his calicoes, shirtings, and sheetings Oldknow did not use, in 
1784, any higher counts than no. 44 in twist and no. 47 in weft ; 
and even for muslins he did not at first get beyond no. 66 in twist 
and no. 86 in weft. We have what is apparently a complete 


) | wish to add a name which wae accidentally omitted from the acknowledgement, 
on p. 207 above, of help received in the preparation of thie and the former article 
on this subject, that of Mr. J. Smith of Marple. 

* Baines, History of Cotton Manufacture, p. 200. 
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account of the twist delivered at Anderton in November 1784. 
Out of a total of 1,620 Ib. only 20 Ib. was in counts over 60 (the 
highest beipg 66), and three-quarters of it was in counts of 28 
and under. There can be no doubt that the greater part of this 
was produced on Arkwright’s machine. Fine counts of weft as 
of Bolton and Ashton and by merchants in Manchester who 
combined dealings in cotton and yarn. 
One of the advantages of Oldknow’s establishment at Stock- 
port was that it enabled him to deal directly with a large number 


of small spinners. The accounts of some fifty of these in the 


tattered fragments of a ledger of 1786-7 reveal a considerable 
variety of types, from the woman who earned a pound a fortnight 
by spinning low counts on a jenny to the owner of a small factory 
of mules or jennies who supplied fifty pounds’ worth of weft in 


-a month. Perhaps the broadest distinction is between those who 


were paid in cash, fortnightly or oftener, and those who were. 
paid usually by bill every month or two months. All the former 
class and most of the latter received, and were held accountable 
for, the cotton, but did not purchase it. Only in a few exceptional 
cases was the cotton sold to and the yarn bought from the 
spinner, and in one of these interest was charged, showing that 
the sale of cotton had been on credit. More than a dozen clearly 
specialized in high counts from 76 upwards to 92, and these 
lived chiefly in the Mellor district and at Action, Hyde, and 
Stalybridge. 

But it was weft that ail 
producing, and whilst still finer counts of weft were required for 
the improvement of his muslins, the chief technical problem that 
confronted Oldknow was to get. finer twist of regular quality in 
large quantities and at lower prices. This problem was solved 
by the application of power to the mule, which by the end of 
1791 was producing in Oldknow’s own factory at Stockport 
no. 120 weft at 22s. per lb. and no. 120 twist at 23s. At that 
date, however, Oldknow’s career as muslin manufacturer was 
drawing to a close; it was in the previous five years that he 
acquired his reputation and his fortune, and the beginnings of 


_ fine spinning during this period have hitherto been obscure. 


William Kelly, the manager of the New Lanark Mills, claimed 
to have been the first to apply water-power to the mule in 1790,’ 
and the establishment of Drinkwater’s factory in Manchester, a 
which Robert Owen was the manager, belongs to the same year.’ 

But the mule was in general use before power was applied to it, 
and William Radcliffe tells us that ‘the mule-twist came into 


_ Vogue for warp as well as weft ’ in the year 1788, and that this 


Raines, History of Cotton Manufacture, p. 205. Owen, Life, i. 6. 
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led to an immense expansion of weaving in the Stockport district. 
Our new records, whilst confirming this statement in the main, 
enable us to trace the beginnings of the new ‘ 
As Arkwright’s patent for roller-spinning might claim to cover 
the similar element in the mule it is probable that the latter was 
not freely used till the final rejection of Arkwright’s claims in 
the summer of 1785. In April 1786 Salte writes to Oldknow, 
* We hear Arkwright has lowered his twist ’, and again on 10 May, 
‘ Arkwright must lower his twist and he must spin finer. Tell 
him the reputation of our country against Scotland is at stake. 
... Great Revolutions we think will happen in Lancashire amongst 
the Manufacturers of Cotton Yarn.’ The clue to the significance 
of these hints is given in another of our records. The ledger 
containing the accounts of the small spinners covers the 
between the middle of 1786 and the middle of 1788. In 1786 
the prices show that nothing is being produced but weft. At the 
end of February 1787 some of the yarn is distinguished as ‘ hard ’ 
or ‘ twist ’, and for this higher prices are paid. The counts of twist 
thus supplied are mainly those between no. 40 and no. 60, which 
were amongst the highest hitherto produced by the water-frame. 
It is clear that the reduction actually recorded in Arkwright’s 
prices in June 1786 was due to the competition of the mules in 
the hands of small spinners, and that the changes whose fuller 
operation is ascribed by Radcliffe to the year 1788 had their 
beginnings in the summer of 1786. 


At that time the negotiations for the commercial treaty with — 


France were in } grees, and textiles occupied the centre of the 
discussion, the French being as anxious to find a better market 
for their cambrics and silks as the English manufacturers were 
to export more woollen and cotton goods to France.’ Oldknow’s 
energetic and exuberant London agent didnot fail ta seize the 
_ opportunity. ‘8. Salte’, he writes on 15 March 1786, 
has had a long interview with the Lords of Trade. They hardly knew of 
a Manufacture of British Muslins—I took with me various Samples. I need 
not tell you the Complts that were paid. I was under Examination upon 
this Subject full two hours... . Mr. Eden was present the whole of the 
time. I have copied for your perusal . . . a sort of memorial I presented. 
The memorial states that the new inventions which had 
at first made possible the production of calicoes were now enabling 
the British manufacturers to rival the fabrics of Bengal. This 
had been thought » wild and chimerical scheme, but it had not 
tarned out so. The ‘Scotch’ had begun first, but had not been 
as successful as the Lancashire manufacturer. One obvious 
inference might strike their lordshipe— 


Journal and Correspondence of Lord Auckland, i. 120, 403, 490; eve also J. H. 
* Rese, ente, xxiii, 714, and Dr. Witt Bowden in American Hist. Rev. xxv. 16. 
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that the rise of the Cotton Trade hath caused the decline of the Silk Manu- 
facture in this country and if the French adopt the Cotton Trade (as no 
doubt they will) it will operate with equal power against the manufacture 
of France. 

Salte’s peroration has an unconscious irony that would have 
delighted Adam Smith. 


If your Lordships consider this Object in a Limited and local view only 
as giving Bread to a part of the Laborious poor of our own country—it 
rises very high—but if your Lordships consider it in its remote and future 
consequences as enriching the Manufacturer and Merchant and yielding an 
ample Revenue to the State—it rises infinitely in dignity and Importance. 

But whilst an increasing supply of fine and finer yarns at 
continually lessening prices enabled the British muslin manu- 

\facture to dispose effectually within a few years of the competi- 
tion of India, it soon compelled Oldknow to face a lively competi- 
tion at home. Within a fortnight after his prophecy about the 


revolution in cotton yarn, Salte writes to Oldknow (23 May 
1786) : 


Our ears are stressed every day with the Excellence of Scotch and 
Lancashire Muslins; if cheapness proves any excellence they have it 


indeed, ... The Scotch impudence and perseverance is beyond all, but - 
there is a Manufacturer in Lancashire makes goods ... a friend 
of ours last Saturday bought £300, all thet came , ... he says superior to 
yours and much lower, 

And again on 5 June: 


The Lancashire People are all exerting themselves and no less than 
three or four houses opened to sell Lancashire Muslins by Commission 


and the accounts of buyers are much in their praise. . . . 


And on 12 July: ‘The Scotch have loaded the Town . . . with 
Ballasore handkerchiefs.’ 

After this the refrain of all Salte’s letters is the need for 
pressing on to the goal of technical perfection. Oldknow must 
outstrip all his rivals by neatness of work and elegance of pattern. 
He must drop calicoes and cheap muslins and concentrate his 
energies on his best products. Patterns are sent to Stockport 
‘of Muslins come over as presents to the People of Fashion .. . 
written under to describe to you how they are worked’. If we 
possessed Oldknow’s replies to these letters we might perhaps 
find him saying that the supply of the finer workmen as of the 
finer twist was limited, that he ceuld not secure their services 
unless he found work for calico-weavers in their families, and 
that if he produced nothing but articles of the highest fashion his 
capital and his labour would be without employment in the dead 
season. It was no doubt witha view to the more intimate discus- 
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sion of such problems that Salte made a visit in September 1786 
to Oldknow’s new country residence at Heaton [Mersey]. On his 
return south he was accompanied by Oldknow as far as Cromford, 
and shared in a conference with Richard Arkwright and William 
Strutt. Salte had evidently gathered that some new arrangement 
was pending between the Arkwrights and Oldknow. ‘I suppose 
he would keep you longer,’ he writes from London on 
18 September, 

... and I believe he wishes to show you every kind of Civility.... Young 
Mr. Strutt told me in going to Derby, no other person could accomplish 
fine Spinning and such as you want ; the old Gentleman was sanguine or 
apparently so that he would accomplish it—indeed my good Friend some- 
thing must be done to perfect this yet infant business. We find ourselves 
pressed very hard from every Quarter, We want a Glaze or Dress upon 
the goods not yet accomplished... . There is a new invented Cylinder 
made of paper that does wonderfull well and gives muslins the India Gloss. 
Think and Think again on this matter, — : 

Oldknow had now reached a further stage in his progress 
towards the factory system. The spinners and weavers—by 
this time upwards of eight hundred at Stockport and Anderton 
for whom he now found employment—worked either in their 


homes or in small workshops, but the preparatory and finishing 


processes carried on in his warehouses under the superintendence 
of foremen were assuming factory dimensions. More than a score 
ot warping-mills were at work in his warehouse at 
and the record of the daily output of half of them for the years 
1787-94 affords the best continuous clue we possess to the 
character of his business. In another workshop fifty girls were 
engaged in finishing muslins upon twenty-five frames and trim- 
ming the patterns with scissors, But so far no use of water- or 
steam-power is recorded.. The decisive step in this respect was 
_ taken when a water-wheel was erected for the new bleaching 
ground and print-works at Heaton, and a mill-race constructed 
to provide power towards the end of 1786. Oldknow had con- 
sulted William Strutt on this project at Cromford, and invited 
him in November to see the working of the experiment. ‘I do 
think ’, he adds, ‘ you should have a bleach-field of your own.’ 
The new venture was under the management of Thomas 
Oldknow as partner of his brother. One part of the advice offered 


by Arkwright in 1784 was now fully adopted, and the other 


suggestion—that Oldknow should start a spinning-mill—had 
obviously been again under consideration at Cromford in Septem- 
ber 1786, when partnership for this purpose with Richard Ark- 


wright, junior, must have been mooted. On Sunday morning, | 


15 October, Oldknow rode over before breakfast to meet the 
younger Arkwright and Simpson, the manager of the elder 
cos 
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Arkwright’s Manchester mill, at Chapel-en-le-Frith for @ day’s | 
consultation. He had previously written to Salte foreshadowing 
the negotiations and asking his advice. Salte replies (23 October) 
cautiously, referring to some recent proposals of the Peels to 
Oldknow, which had been rightly rejected, as ‘selfish in the 
extreme’. Arkwright’s proposals are less questionable, and ‘ his 
character determines much in his favour’. But are* there not 
already too many cotton mills ? What would it cost to build and 
equip one ? Would it not be better for Arkwright and Oldknow 
to exchange shares in their respective concerns? It would not 
be easy to borrow £5,000. Lenders expect land security and 
5 per cent. He would like more details, but at present his 
opinion is unfavourable. Oldknow’s account of the negotiations 
seems to have been reassuring. We may infer perhaps that the 
mill scheme was dropped and that Arkwright’s support was to 
take another form. Salte, writing on 31 October, thinks advice 
is superfluous as the matter is practically settled. He hopes 
soon to congratulate both ‘on an event that will have the best 
tendency to improve the Muslin Manufacture of this Country ’. 
In a letter bearing the same date Arkwright presses Oldknow 
to come to Bakewell soon, but adds ‘ you can perhaps put an end 


to it by letter . . . and then say if you please whether 1 or 2 for 


6 or 12 months certain will be of use and it is at your service ’. 
On 18 November Salte is still wanting particulars, but takes it 
that Mr. Arkwright has offered to bring £15,000 into the muslin 
business. On the 2ist he has received particulars and cannot 
foresee any cause for repentance. But on the 23rd, hearing that 
Oldknow has changed his mind, he admits that he has entertained 
doubts himself. A man should never share the control of his 
business unless driven by necessity. ‘Why give the advantage 
of a Harvest to another which your Labour and Skill hath been 
employed in raising? Your request is granted with respect to . 
drawing upon us. We feel a pleasure in supporting a worthy Man 
and wish to lead him to the Temple of Fortune.’ On 1 December 
he still thinks that in declining the late connexion Oldknow will 
be much happier, but he ‘apprehends Mr. A. to be what he has 
proved,—a Gentleman and I think he will assist you at any 
time in the pecuniary way but pray above all do not involve 
yourself in too many schemes ’. 

Of the arrangement undoubtedly made about this time 
between Oldknow and the Arkwrights no precise and explicit 
account has been found in the records, but there are sufficient 
data to establish its general character. Throughout 1787 the 
elder Arkwright was supplying Oldknow with a large amount of 
capital in the form of yarn on credit and periodical drafts, so that 
at the beginning of 1788 there was a debt of £10,256 on which 
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interest at 5 per cent. was being paid. At the time of Sir Richard's 

death in 1793 the debt was £12,000, and remained at this amount 

in 1796. Oldkiow’s inability to pay the interest on this loan 

seems to have been one of the main causes of the disposal of his __ 

Stockport properties and of the concentration of his business 
the spinning-mill at Mellor; but for a considerable amount 
the capital 


partners 

but that either of the Arkwrights exercised any internal control 
in the’ management of Oldknow’s business, either as a muslin 

seems to be disproved by all the 

evidence at our disposal. 

The part played by the Arkwrighte in effecting the trans- 
formation of Oldknow into a factory-master is sufficiently clear. 
It is now time to notice other factors in this development, and 
especially the influence of Oldknow’s commercial environment. 
Between the conference at Cromford in September 1786 and the 
building of Oldknow’s spinning-mills at Stockport and Mellor 
four years were to elapse, two lean years followed by two years 
of prosperity. It was the large profits of the two latter years 
that supplied the means and seemed to furnish the justification 
for the magnificent schemes described in Owen's autobiography, 
but the pressure of competition in the lean years had already 
convinced Oldknow of the need for an increase of efficiency 
attainable only in the factory system. Conclusive evidence on 
this important point is found in the letters of Oldknow during 
the commercial crisis of 1787, which,.as they were written from 
London to his brother at Stockport, have fortunately been 


explain their purport. 

The high hopes awakened by the French treaty of 1786 
perhaps tended to defeat themselves by inducing speculation. 
As early as 21 November 1786 Salte wrote to Oldknow, ‘ A Bubble 
of an enormous magnitude seems collecting here. It will burst 
with a great Fury and do much mischief in three or four months.’ 
And again on 15 December, ‘The late speculations have dons 
infinite harm to every article made of cotton wool. . . . This will 
be like the Shock of an Earthquake to many Persons. . . . Keep 
snug and quiet.’ Nevertheless the sales of Oldknow as evidenced 
by his day-book do not show much diminution till the autumn 
of 1787, when the arrival of the East Indian fleet with unusually 
large cargoes of muslins, calicoes, and nankeens entirely stopped 
for a time the demand for some of his chief products. A much- 


1 
indebted to the younger Arkwright, into the hands of whose Ua ee 
successors the mill ultimately passed. These facts sufficiently 1 
account for the coupling together of Oldknow and Arkwright as 7 
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quoted pamphlet of 1788 states that, whilst the average sales of 
Indian muslins for the years 1780-6 had been 185,964 ‘ 
they rose in 1787 to 304,762, and that prices fell 30 to 50 per cent.! 
The writer is making out a case in the interests of British manu- 
facturers for the exclusion of all piece-goods from India, which 
- ought on mercantilist principles to supply Great Britain only 
with raw materials, and his statiatics need handling with caution ; 
but there seems no doubt that the supply of Indian textiles, 
which had dwindled during the wars of the previous period, 
had recovered under the peaceful régime of Cornwallis. 
*I have been with Mr. Salte at the India House,’ writes 
Samuel Oldknow on 18 October to his brother ; 


the Private Trade dale connie om wiih 
for a very large Sale the 25th of next month—no less than Six Ships Cargo— 
and another Private Trade Sale will be in Feby next, so that there are more 
India Goods coming into the Market than has been known of these many 
years in so short a time. We must drop making some articles. 


And on the next day, after attending the sale, he sends a list of 
the articles to be dropped for the present, and adds : 


I was in hopes to have discovered an opening for the increse of our 
weavers, but it will be wise to reverse it—in every sort of goods that we 
have 60 pieces we will not make any more of till that nuthber be reduced 
to about 10.... Very fine thin goods sold high—eo that very fine thin 
goods we must make our aim, Mr. A. sent us some 85 this week and we 
shall have some still finer the next... . Tell Wm. he need not do anything 
towards fixing another yarn-beam till I come home for I shall show him 
how—I am desirous of making such things as no body else is making and 
to have them done in our own Shop—so that do push forward the Looms 
and the finishing Waterside house. 


These forecasts as to the effects of Indian compehition in the 
immediate future are fully’ justified by the sales recorded in 
_ Oldknow’s day-books. For May, June, and July 1787 the total 

had been £15,959, and during the same three months of 1788 
they sank to £11,972. But in 1789, in spite of the fact that 
at the March sale of this year there were some 70,000 pieces of 
Indian muslin left over from the sale of the previous September, 
to be seen at the Bengal Warehouse, East India House,? Oldknow’s 
total sales for May, June, and July rose to the unprecedented 
amount of £27,054; and as the total for the seven months 
recorded is £54,912, that for the year cannot well have been less 
than £80,000, so that this was almost certainly one of the two 
successive years referred to by Robert Owen when Oldknow's 

‘Anil Crisis in 
PR the Calico ond Muslin Manufacture in Great Britain 


* Printed catalogue of Benga! Goods for sale at the East India House March Sale, 
1780, found in the factory. 
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profits were said to have reached £17,000 ; and the other year is 
probably 1790, as the sales recorded for January amount to £6,010 
as compared with £4,453 in January 1787. 

Tt was in these two prosperous years that Oldknow’s long- 
meditated plans for the adoption of the factory system took 
actual shape, though the work was not completed for two years 
more. In the spring of 1789 the records show him to be employing | 
some forty spinners, mainly children, in a factory at The Carrs 
in Stockport, about ten minutes’ walk from his Hiligate 
This was probably a transformed silk-mill rented for the purpose, 
and the machines water-frames, There is a record of the cotton 
delivered there in 1789-91, of the rovings and low counts of yarn 
produced in 1790-1, and of the stock-taking of 1 September 1791, 
and there the story ends. Oldknow perhaps regarded this small 
venture as an experiment in mill management to be relinquished 
as soon as his own factories were at work. His plan was to carry 
on winding and fine spinning by steam at Stockport, and to spin 
low and medium counts by water-power at Mellor. The Stock- 
port factory was the first to be completed. A Boulton and Watt 
engine was installed during the winter of 1790-1, and there is 
a record of the operation of ten machines, each winding 2,000 to 
4,000 hanks per week from April 1791. There is a Stockport 
tradition that the London stage coaches stopped as they passed 
Oldknow’s factory so that the passengers might see at work the 
first steam engine to be erected in the town.' By December 1791 
fine counts of weft as high as no. 140, and of twist as high as 
no. 120, were being spun in a new five-storied mill for use in the 
muslin manufacture. 

But it is the larger mill at Mellor with which we are mainly 
concerned. The estate at Bottoms,. where Oldknow later on 
built his Apprentice House, was in his possession in the autumn 
of 1787, when neighbouring farmers were ploughing the land for 
him. Larger bills for labour in 1789 show that preliminary 
operations for the provision of watér-power were in progress. 
The inscription 1790 underneath the initials 8.0., and the repre- 
sentation of a weaver's shuttle on a large oval stone tablet 
which lies on the greensward near the ruins of the mill, would 
seem to commemorate the laying of the foundations, as the 
earliest building recorded is in May 1791, and the work was 
still incomplete at the end of 1792. Upwards of a score of 
weekly or fortnightly accounts of ‘Wages paid at Mellor '— 


supplemented by long and detailed bills of master-painters, : : 
plasterers, machinists, saddlers, &c., covering long periodse— 7 
provide materials for reconstructing the progress of the under- iD 
taking. Sixty men were employed for several days at the end | 
' Heginbotham, History of Stockport, ji. 323. 4 
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of March 1791 in planting trees, and the catching of moles was 


In the second year these are partly displaced by smiths and filers 
erecting the carding and spinning machines, and by women and 
children who are gradually set to work upon them, as well as 
others kept busy picking cotton in their homes. : 

At this point light is offered by the narrative of Robert Owen, 
which has already been cited. Owen, who had become the 
manager at the age of twenty of the first large factory erected for 
fine spinning in Manchester, had achieved such a remarkable 
success that his employer, Mr. Drinkwater, a wealthy Manchester 
merchant with no knowledge of spinning, made him a spontaneous 
offer of partnership. A little later, to the great mortification of 
Owen, the offer was withdrawn at the suggestion of Oldknow, 
who had become a suitor for the hand of Miss Drinkwater in the 
help of her father. 


When the trying time of 1792 arrived, he was too wide in his plans to 
sustain their expenditure without making great sacrifices, To prevent 
this it was afterwards generally thougbt that he considered a union with ~ 
Miss Drinkwater would by the assistance of her father enable him to 
_ proceed unchecked. He was a hearty, healthy, handsome man but yet 
perhaps five years older than Miss Drinkwater’s present suitor, Mr. Drink- 
water was flattered by his appfication, for at this time Mr. Oldknow stood 
prominent in the cotton world, next to the Arkwrights and Strutts of 
Derbyshire. . . . For some time all matters seemed to proceed successfully 
with Mr, Oldknow, and for a certain period he had great influence over 
Mr. Drinkwater... . He expressed a desire that the whole business of 
both houses should be kept entirely to themselves and my 
stood in the way of this exclusive dealing with Mr. Drinkwater’s property. 


Though asked to name his own terms for the relinquishment 
of the partnership, Owen was so much hurt that he thrust the 
agreement with Drinkwater into the fire, and left him as soon 
as he could find another manager for him, Writing of the New 
Lanark period some five years later Owen tells us that ‘ Mr. Drink- 
water had discovered that Mr. Oldknow’s pecuniary position was 
not what he had anticipated and therefore the match . . . did 
not take place ’.! 

The new records supplement this account by brief but vivid 
glimpees of Oldknow's embarrassments. Early in 1791 he is 
found negotiating with a retired cotton merchant, Mr. Henry 
Norris of Davy Hulme Hall, for a loan of £2,000 to cover the 


ek another preliminary job. year the workers 
Pe engaged are practically all men and boys; masons, carpenters, 
| 

i 

> Fi purchase of land. Norris stipulates for ‘double bonds’. Old- 

Owen, i. 40-1, 50, 
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know replies that he will not ask any person to be joined 
with him. Norris insists on the right to lay down rules for 
conduct of his private affairs, and adds, ‘It is fortunate 
ciroumstance happens to a person whose credit is above 
ture’. In December 1791 Norris asks if he is to expect ‘ 
payment of the £2,000, or the land security you noted to 
in your last letter’. In the meantime Oldknow had been 
behind in his remittances to Arkwright, who writes on 13 Septem- 
ber 1791, ‘ It is true I did not expect a regular sum to be remitted 
me every week but I understood the defalcation of one week 
should be made up in another which you have not done’. Before 
midsummer 1792 Oldknow had apparently been driven to seek 
the financial assistance of Drinkwater, and Arkwright, in acknow- 
ledging the receipt of half a year’s interest on tho debt of £12,000, 
adds, ‘ I hope the person, whoever he is, that you have joined, has 
£20,000 to spare, and will turn out an agreeable partner’. The. 
new connexion had evidently been formed with the intention 

paying off Arkwright, but the commercial crisis of 1792, followed 
by the outbreak of war in 1793, compelled Oldknow not only 


sell the bleach- and print-works at Heaton Mersey. In May 
their 
loan, Oldknow wrote to Arkwright, asking that he might defer 


you 

myself what was best to be done, but instead of following our advice 
have continued to incredse your machinery... Will Mr. D. join you in 
security to me for the debt and engage . . . the interest shall be regularly 
paid ? One may talk of letting matters rest till 6 or 12 months after the 
war, but surely such a thing is quite unmercantile, 


It will be seen that a remarkable interest attaches to the shop- 
notes issued in payment of wages at the Mellor mill in 1793-4 
from several different points of view. They are symptomatic 
of an important crisis in the private fortunes of Samuel Oldknow 
and constitute an episode in the history of the Truck System. 


at the beginning of 1703. He had invested an immense capital 
for those days—probably £20,000 at least—in the fixed forms 
of land, buildings and machinery, which would not yield any 


5 
to contract fresh loans with his bankers, Smith, Payne & Smith, 
but also, on the death of his brother in the autumn of 1793, to 
payment on the long-standing debt to him. To this, not un- 7 
naturally, Arkwright replied with some heat, . 
. ++ you know what was my opinion from the first of your launching out 
But they have a still wider significance in relation to the history ; oe 
of commercial credit and of paper currency. Enough has beep ee 
said to show the almost _ condition of Oldknow’s affairs a 
return witbuut the assistance of commercial credit, and owing to Ad 
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the outbreak of war commercial credit had almost ceased for the 
time to exist. No fewer than 872 were recorded 
between November 1792 and July 1793. The problem of credit 
currency became acute. The country banks, which had multiplied 
greatly during the previous decade, ad produced an over-issue 
of notes, some of them for such small amounts as to provoke 
the derisive issue by a Newcastle cobbler of a note for twopence.' 
But the notes even of the sounder banks were now returned on 
their hands and many were obliged to close their doors. In the 
‘chief business centres various plans were adopted for keeping 
a credit currency afloat, and so preventing » complete collapse 
of commerce and industry. Liverpool, with the sanction of 
parliament, issued municipal notes to the amount of £200,000, 
A meeting at Manchester resolved that during the emergency it 
could not be considered disreputable for houses to make payments 
in their own notes payable in three months with interest.? A 
committee of business men at Newcastle, after examining the. - 


- books of the leading bankers, assured the public that their. 


circulation was moderate and their security almost without 
limit, and a guarantee fund of £320,200 was subscribed by 148 
local business men.’ The first of Oldknow’s notes that have 


_ survived were issued on 13 April 1793, within a few days of the 


Manchester meeting and of the Newcastle guarantee. 

The form taken by the shop-notes was to some extent deter- 
mined by conditions independent of the commercial crisis. Like 
other captains of industry who built factories in rural districts, 
Oldknow had been obliged to organize supplies of the chief neces- 
saries of life for many of his workers. Since the beginning of 1791 
he had been providing houses, milk, coals, meat, and even beds 
for an increasing number of transient or permanent employés, 
and deducting the cost from their wages. There is no reason to 
stigmatize this as ‘truck’. Most if not all of the necessaries 
supplied were produced on Oldknow’s own estate, and were 
probably sold more cheaply than they could otherwise have been 
obtained. Even when he advanced £50 to two brothers in 
August 1791, for the purpose of stocking a general shop, it is 
likely that it was the convenience of the new population and not 
his own profit that he had chiefly in mind. Enlightened self- 
interest mingled with higher motives led employers like Robert 
Owen‘ and the Gregs of Styal to organize supplies without 
exploiting their workers, and the systems they created passed 
into tho hands of co-operative societies. 


* M. Phillips, A History of Banke, Bankers ond Banking, pp. 43-00. 
*G. W. Daniels, The Cotion Trade during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 


Ware. 
* Phillips, pp. 48-52. * Owen, i. 63. 
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But however disinterested Oldknow’s original scheme of supply 
may have been, the crisis gave quite a different turn to it. The 
method of payment in kind was now applied to the whole of the 
wages of his employés instead of to a mere fraction of them. 
In effect it was an appeal to the community at Mellor and Marple, 
in whose midst he had set up his new enterprise and who might 
be presumed to have a deep interest in its success, to provide the 
credit which alone could save it from collapse. In form the 
shop-notes were cheques drawn on his own shop for payment in 
kind at sight. Most of those who received them would, however, 
not care to spend all their wages in Oldknow’s shop, but would 
try to get cash or other goods elsewhere for the balance. In this 
case the notes became promissory notes of uncertain date, 
which the workers who received them, or the shopkeepers who 
honoured or discounted them, must hold till Oldknow was able 
to provide cash or an equivalent. Sometimes the holder of a 
bundle of the notes received at once a two months’ bill drawn 
on one of Oldknow’s London customers ; sometimes he got cash 
after waiting two months. In this curious way a score of the 
villagers became involuntary and amateur bankers in support of 
Oldknow’s enterprise, though the bulk of the business was under- 
taken by four or five, presumably tradesmen. The leading 
banker in the village was John Downes, who kept Oldknow’s 
shop and acted in his private capacity as money-lender to the 
workpeople. 
| What evidence is there, it may be asked, as to the extent to 
which Oldknow made use of these credit notes and of the relief 
which they afforded to his financial troubles? Forturlatety the 
documents that have survived afford some answer to these 
questions. Whilst building operations vere in full progress, during 
1791 and 1792, the fortnightly totals of wages and other expenses 
had averaged between £250 and £300. On 31 March 1792 they 
were £340, on 1 September 1792 £285; but by the latter date 
a portion of the mill was at work and about £70 of the £285 
consisted of wages paid to factory workers and cotton pickers. 
On 27 April 1793, when the structure must have been practically 
completed, though the plumbers and glaziers were still at work 
and the millwrights were erecting machinery, the fortnightly 
wages bill came to £184, of which two-thirds were due to mill 
hands and the remaining £60 to colliers and other outside workers. 
From these wages £38 12s, 8d. was deducted for rents and other 
goods already received by the workers, and £129 16s. was 
paid in shop-notes, leaving only about £16 which was paid in some 
other form. More than nine-tenths of the wages therefore were 

i first instance, in kind. But in order to meet the 
case of those who demanded cash, the further sum of £27 24. Od. 
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was doled out in small instalments which were entered on the 
back of the shop-notes. 

By this time, however, Oldknow, besides accumulating heavy 
tractors of the neighbourhood, and now that his note system 
was at work, the time seemed opportune for meeting their 
demands. On 25 May 1793 the account for wages, &c., at 
Mellor rose to £341 10s. 5d., of which only about £120 was due to 
mill hands; deductions for rente and other supplies received 
amounted to £52; ‘notes upon shop’ to £233; and a bill of 
exchange for £30 was paid to one of the contractors, leaving 
about £26 to be accounted for by cash or other modes of payment. 
In addition ta this, however, the holders of shop-notes received 
small sums in cash amounting to £16 10s. 11}d. It will be seen _ 
that Samuel Oldknow contrived during the crisis of 1793 to carry | 
on his factory by cash payments to his workers amounting to 
no more than two shillings in the 

Letters from Arkwright in April 1796 and July 1796 show him 
acknowledging instalments of interest, and urging repayment, of 
‘this vast debt’; and indicate that Oldknow had borrowed an 
additional £5,000 from his bankers. By this time Oldknow had 
given up his manufacture of muslins, had let his Stockport works, 
and had taken up his residence at Mellor, where—as the employer 
of three hundred mill hands, as a master responsible for the board, 
lodging, clothing, and upbringing of fifty to a hundred appren- 
tices, as an improving landowner and colliery proprietor, as 
canal director and road-maker—he was becoming the founder 
of a new industrial community. But it was not till 1798 that he 
offered for sale his Stockport, works and other estates which 
he had acquired for industrial purposes, and the letter from Ark- 
wright on 2 February 1798, which probably led to this step, may 
perhaps be an indication that until then Oldknow had not 
abandoned hope of reviving the wider plans of 1792: 


No favourable circumstances have arisen in business to induce me to 
alter the sentiments I expressed when I last wrote to you, indeed every- 
thing seems to conspire to extinguish the little prospect there then was 
of my taking up the idea you have been suggesting. It would be down- 
right madness in me to engage myself—I dread the consequences that seem 
likely to follow the present situation of trade, Many mills are giving over. 
In this neighbourhood Mr. Strutt’s have shortened their time of working, 
and so has Mr, Nightingale—I have been so much undercut that I have 
made little sales for this long time. Nobody adhere to their lists and what 
_ steps to take 1 do not know . . . I am sorry it is not convenient to you to 
remit me the interest... . It seems to me trade cannot mend till there is 
peace, or tl one-half, two-thirds or perhape three feuthe of the mills 
have given over working. 
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The enforced concentration of Oldknow upon his enterprise 
at Mellor opened a new phase in his career which lasted for the 
remaining thirty years of his life, for the history of which down 
to 1812 the material is fairly abundant. We cannot better take 
leave of him on the threshold of this decisive change than by 
citing a document that strikingly illustrates the difference bet ween 
the new phase and the old. It is a rough estimate of the main 
outlines of the new factory economy dated August 1798. 


Rent of Mellor Mill 1,600 (£) year = 4 
Rent of a week is 2d,a pound on 3,700Ib, . 316 8 
Rent or interest of machinery ia, at 10 per cent. on £16,000, the 
same as the rent, and on 3,700 lb.is 2d.a pound . W116 8. 
Management, Clerks, Smiths, Joiners, &c., Insurance, Carriage, 
Postage taken at 2d. a lb. on 3,700 spun perweek . . 30 16 8 
Per week or 6d. a Ib. on 3,700 
Wages per week : Sehr 
0 0 


That 124, a Ib, on 3,700 is the real cost of Spinning and £1 10¢, 0d. over. 
Groncz Urwin, 


4 
- 
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Notes and Documents 


“King Harold’s Books’ 


ADELARD of Bath, philosopher, astronomer, and translator from 
the Arabic, remains an enigmatic figure in the early history of 
English learning. That he was no mere closet scholar appears 
from his connexion with the household of Henry I and the educa- 
tion of the young Henry II,’ and jis further evident from his 
hitherto unnoticed treatise on the royal sport of hawking. This 
brief tract is found unidentified, with the title De Avibus Tractatus, 
in @ manuscript of about 1200 in the Nationalbibliothek at 
Vienna ; * and extracts from it, in Adelard’s name, are preserved 
at Clare College, Cambridge.* The style is Adelard’s, and, like 


_ his Questiones Naturales, this is in the form of a dialogue with his 


nephew, to whom his De Eodem et Diverso is also addressed. The 
mention of their recent discussion of cause rerum seems to refer 
specifically to the Questiones ‘ and thus place our tract in the reign 
of Henry I. It begins : 

Quoniam in causis disserendis rerum «nimus noster admodum fatigatus* 
est, ad eiusdem relevationem id magis delectabile quam grave interpo- 
nendum est. Intellectus enim similiter ut arcus si nunquam cessas tendere 
mollis erit. Quare in eo iudicio tale ad quod et iocundum et utile sit eli- 
gendum est. Id autem recte fieri spero si de accipitrum nature et usu* 
elegantius aperias, precipue cum et nos Angli sumus genere et eorum inde 
scientia pre ceteris gentibus probata sit et ea deinde scientie qualitas con- 
stat’ ut® quanto pluribus dividitur tanto magis effloreacet. Adeljardus). 
Sit sane ne aut inscientia aut invidia® arguamus. Ea igitur disseremus que 
et modernorum magistrorum usu didicimus et non minus que Haraoldi” 


Ante, xxvi. 491-8; xxviii. 515 f. 

* Cod, lat. 2504, fos. 49-51. The text is often corrupt. 

* MS. 15 (KK. 4. 2), fos. 186-186"; of. James; Catalogue, p. 33: ‘ Incipit quarts 
particule Alardiad nepotem suum. Nepos. Quales debent ease qui huic studio vacant !' 

* See the dedicatory epistle in Marténe and Durand, Thessurus, i. 201. The 
Questiones Naturales breaks off at evening and announces a succeeding dialogue on 
fundamentals: ‘Mane autem, si tibi idem sedet, conveniamus ut de inicio vel de 
iniciis disputemus. Nepos. Michi vero uichil magis sedet. . .. Quietis igitur refectionem 
libens accipio, ut ad tractatum novum novi veniamus.’ MS. lat, 6425, fo. 39°. The 
dialogue thus announced has not yet been identified, 

* MS. fatigatitus.. * Corrected from segue ad. * MS. et stat. 

* MB. eft (7) * MN. individua. 
* The scribe may have tried to correct the a into an o or vice versa. 
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regis libris reperimus scripta, ut quicunque his intentus disputatione{m) 
habeat si negotium exercuit paratus' esse posit. Tuum itaque sit inquirere, 


expeditos. N. Quare? [A.] Ebrietas enim oblivionis mater est. Ira 
lesiones generat. Meretricum frequentatio tineosos ex tactu accipitris 
facit. Fetidus vero anhelitus et osores hominum eos facit et egro odore 
implet unde reumatici efficiuntur. Necessitas demum quando legem non 
habet id efficit ut vel per pluvias vel turbines feriantur vel nimis vexentur 
Ideoque huiusmodi artifices a necessitatibus expeditos 
esse convenit. . 


Hec habui que de cura accipitrum dicerem. Coterum si tibi vel alicei 
alii suam addere sententiam placet, non invideo. 


The discussion is severely practical, with mention of English 
usage * and English simples which suggest the Anglo-Saxon 
leechdoms,* and there is no trace of Oriental influence. There 
is @ family resemblance to other early works on the subject,® 
but Adelard’s treatise is anterior to all of these which have been 


identified. Ons. would. Ube to compare with the 
lost libre del rei Enric d Anclaterra on 


regis which Adelard cites as a source. The phrase is vague, as 
there was more than one King Harold, and the books may con- 
ceivably have been either written by Harold, or dedicated to 
him, or possessed by him. It is, perhaps, simplest to assume that 
the reference is to books possessed by Harold Godwin’s son, whose 
devotion to faleonry is well known from the Bayeux tapestry.’ 


MS. paritus, 

text. 

* Alii enim per gambas eos capiunt digitis ex anterior! parte 
vero parte dorsi manibus alis subiectis apprehendunt (fo. 49”). 


dice factus, folia vero foliis magne urtice similie' (fo. 50"). ‘ Selva alia confortiva que 
apud veteres Anglos vocatur milds, alia purgativa que apad eoxdem dicitur strics. 
Milclam [etc] sic facies: betonice, serpilii, malve, albule regie quam Angli woeronam 
arbitrium teum mel liquidum adde et amisce . . . Stricturam autem sic compones... ." 
(fo. 51). 

Wath Zit fer romance Phe 18-101, 
415; xiii. 1-34, 

* Ante, xxxvi. 347 1. 

* On falconry in Anglo-Saxon times compare Liebermann, Gesetse, ii. 501, 536 {.; 
Hoops, Reallexiton der germanischen Altertumekunde, ii. 7-0; and the entries in 
Domesday (Ellis, introduction, i. 3401.) 


meum 
Nepos. Inde audire desidero quales* esse velis qui huic studio con- 

It ends : 

* Acertain plant which grows by streams ‘poste electrum vocant, phisici boricam, Rel 

. Angli sua lingua nigrem herbam dicunt, cuius ramus quadrangulus est ad modum 
i 
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with the royal treasure, and thus have been handed down to the 
time of Henry I. As a member of the royal household Adelard 
would have had access to these books, and his citation is the 
earliest mention of a library of the Norman kirgs. But jf any 
one can suggest a better explanation, non invideo | 


H. Hasxrxs. 


_ 


Annales Radingenses Posteriores, 1135-1264 


In 1879 Dr. F. Liebermann published, along with other brief 
monastic annals, the ‘ Annales Radingenses 1066-1189’. They 
were derived from marginal notes attached to a table of the 
Paschal cycle of a manuscript formerly belonging to Reading 
Abbey, and now in the British M (Roy. 8, E. xviii). This 
is not, however, the only surviving of such an annotated 
table from Reading Abbey, as tiere exists in the library of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, a twelfth-century manuscript 
(no. 22) containing Bede’s De Temporibus and one or two other 
works, and a Paschal cycle on the margin of which brief notes 
of events from 1135 to 1264 are jotted down. The present 
provost of Eton, in his catalogue of the St. John’s manuscripts, 


has fully described this book (pp. 30 ff.), and has printed a few 


of the annalistic notes; but it seems worth while to print 
the whole of them, although they have not much of interest. 
They do not’ seem connected with the Reading annals which 
Matthew Paris appears to have used.* Such as they are, they 
are written by several different hands, some four or five, con- 
temporaneous usually with the events commemorated, and 
a distinctly loyalist tone may be detected in this abbey so near 
to Windsor. Unfortunately, the longest entry, dealing with the 
battle of Lewes, has been erased, and I could only recover a few 
words, The year a.D., as might be expected, begins on 25 March. 
I have, as a rule, expanded words without noting the fact. 


fo. 111", 1135. 
1149. 
1153. 
1158. 


1164, 


C. W. 


Imperator Alemannie et rex Francorum Ierusalem uadunt. 

viii kal. Nouembris obiit rex Stephanus. Cui successit Henricus ii, 
xiiii kal. Ianuarii unctus in regem. 
domnus Rog(erus). 

Dedicacio ecclesie Radingensis a sancto Thoma Cantuariense 
archiepiscopo et martyre xiii kal. Maii.* 


Liebermann, Ungedruckte Anglo-Normanniache Geschichtequellen, Streasbury. 
1879; the * Annales Radingenses ' occupy pp. 9-12. 


* Luard, Chronica Meiore, vol. ii, p. xxix. © Entry in red. 
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. Hoc anno occisus est Tomas [sic] archiepiscopus Cantuariensis. 


Willelmo abbate in archiepiscopatum Burdegalensis ecclesie 
assumpto, successit Ioseph. 

Idus Septembris, luna xxviii solaris rotunditas in semicirculum est 
reducta ab hora vi* usque fere vii*™. 

Ledonicus rex Francorum uenit ad sanctum Thomam. 


: iii Idus Iunii obiit Henricus iii rex Anglorum, Henrici regis filius, 


die sancti Barnabe, patre nihilominus ante et postea regnante. 
Cedente domno Joseph abbate, successit domnus H[ugo] ii, prior 
Latissaquensis. 


. Capta est crux Domini s paganis et terra Ierusalem ct rex eiusdem, 


habitatoribus terre illius infinitis interfectis. 


. ii Nonas Iulii apud Chinun obiit illustrissimus Anglorum rex 


Henricus ii. Cui successit filius eius Ricardus comes Pictauie iii 
Nonas Septembris. 

Obiit bone memorie abbas Ioseph de Radings vi Idus Februarii, 
et eodem anno Ricardus rex Ierusalem proficiscitur. 


Willelmus de Longocampo episcopus Elyensis expulsus est ab 


Anglia. Tohannes filius regis Henrici ii, comes Moretonie, dedit 
unam cuppam de suro v marcarum ecclesie 


Dominus Helias, canonicus Radingensis, in abbatem promotus est. 

rex Francie totamt Normandiam subiugauit — 
Obiit Hubertus Cantuariensis archiepiscopus. Post cuius mortem 
ecclesia Anglicana passa est discidium. 

Tohannes rex, rediens de Pictauia in Angliam, ui extorsit magnam 


pecouniam a religiosis. 
. Natus est Henricus filius Iohannis regis, scilicet vi: Nonas Octobris.! 


Segue Angie Ecclesia 
accensa fulgure die sancti Gregorii. [12 March 1209.) 


Rex Otto in imperatorem consecratus est. Natus est Ricardus 


filius regis. 

Rex Iohannes subiugauit Hiberniam. Grauem exactionem in 
ludeos et uiros religiosos exercuit. Willelmus de Braisise (sic) 
et multi nobiles exulant (sic). 


. Nuncius pape nomine Pandulfus uenit in Angiiam pro pace ecclesie 


1912, 


reformanda. 
Iohannes rex Walliam intrauit, sed suorum timens proditionem 
reuersus est. 
Really 1 October 1207, 
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1165. Obit abbas Rogerus. Successit Willeimus. 
1168. Ordines indictionum Ixxvii. 
1170. Henricus ii coronari fecit Henricum filiam suum. : 
1173. 
1178. 
1183. 
1186. 
1187 
‘ 
1191. 
1192. Regina Aliepor Uenit in 
dedit inperpetuum ecclesie Radingensi unam marcham suri. 
1198. Ordines indictionum Ixxix. Indictionis annus primus. fo. tla, 
1199. Obiit rex Ricardus, et Iohannes frater cius coronatus est die 
ascensionis. 
1204 
1 
1207 
Stephanus consecratus est in archiepiscopum Cantuariensem. " 
1209, 
pd 
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1215." Celebratum est concilium generale Rome in ecclesia Lateranensi 


Innocentio papa iij. 


1216.8 Ludouieus, filius Philippi regis Francorum, inopinate intrauit 


Angliam xii Kal. Iunii. Obiit rex Iohannes xv Kal. N 
bris apud Goucestriam (sic). 
Translatio sancti Thome martyris. 
. Viuifica crux Christianis restituitur, et Damieta ciuitas Sarracenis 
redditur. 


. Comets apparuit. 


Obiit Philippus rex Francorum. 
Obiit pie memorie domnus Simon abbas Idus Februarii, et successit 
ei Adam abbas ex priore Leoministrie in abbatem 


promotus. 
. Civitas Terusalem reddita est inperatori xvi Kal. Aprilis, et in 


crastino ibidem coronam portauit sicut rex terre illius. 


. Hubertus de Burgo, qui fuit prius iusticiarius incarceratar. 


Factum est diluuium in die translacionis Sancti Benedicti quale 
post diluuium Noe uisum non fuit, ita quod fracti sunt pontes et 
edificia multa iuxta aquas sunt subuérsa. Consecratus? est sanctus 
Eadmundus in archiepiscopum Cantuariensem iiii Non. Aprilis. 


1235 [wrongly assigned later to 1237]. Henricus iiii rex Anglie duxit 


Alienoram, filiam comitis Prouincie, xix Kal. Februarii apud 
Cantuariam. Et facta est coronatio regis et regine apud West- 
monasterium xiii Kal. eiusdem. ‘ 
Decessit pie memorie abbas Adam. Cui successit Ricardus abbas. 


. Natus est regi Henrico filius xiiii Kal. Tulii, et uocatus est 


Eduuardus. 

Hoc anno magni nominis uiri obierunt de regno Anglie, Willelmus 
de Waren comes de Surreie, Johannes de Laci comes 
et gloriosus Eadmundus archiepiscopus Cantuariensis, pro quo 
Deus immensa operatur miracula. Cui successit Bonifacius. 


Ricardus comes Cornubie duxit uxorem sororem regine nomine 
hiam. 


.- Consecratus * est in archiepiscopum Cantuariensem Rome Boni- 


facius de Subaudia [sic] auunculus regine. 
Obiit Robertus Sarum episcopus die animarum. Cui successit 
Willelmus de Euerwic, prepositus de Beuerlaco. 


. Factus est terre motus per Anglidm in multis locis circa festum 


1253. 
1254. 


beati Petri que dicitur Cathedra, et eciam in tranamarinis 
partibus x Kal. Martii. 

Obiit magister Ricardus de Wiz episcopus ‘Cicestrensis, pro quo 
Deus multa operatur miracula. 

Circa Nativitatem Domini rediit dominus rex de Guasconia. vii 
Idus Decembris obiit Innocentius papa iiii*. Cui successit 
Alexander episcopus Hostiensis. 

of 


handwriting. 
ineerted ; this hand begins again 1226." 


: inserted ; 


of handwriting 
‘Tile choald by Lene 16 1908, 
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1222 
1238. 
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1265. Obiit Walterius archiepiscopus Eboracensis Kal. Maii. Eclipds 
solis facta est iii Kal. Ianuarii. Obiit Willelmus de Eboraco 
episcopus Sarum ii Kal. Februarii. Cui successit magister 
Egidius decanus Wellensis. 

1258.1 Magnum parlamentum baronum apud Oxoniam. Expalsio iiii 

_ fratrum domini regis. Item dedicacio ecclesie Sarum in festo 


1262. Rex, scilicet Henricus iii, et regina, scilicet Alienora, transfrete- 
uerunt in Francia{m) post natiuitatem sancti Iohannis Baptiste ; 
redierunt ante Natiuitatem Domini. Item obiit Ricardus comes 
Glouernie. Item obiit Egidius episcopus Sarum ii Idus Decem- 
bris. Successit Walterius de la Wyle. we 

1264. Bellum inter regem, scilicet Henricum iii, et barones . . . [four fo 117. nN 
lines] . . . fagati fuere et . . . capti, [?] scilicet, rex Henri- 

cus iii captus fuit [et] frater cius Ricardus, scilicet rex 


per iii menses in estate splendorem . ..illius (1)... tendene [1]... 


Some Lost Pleas of 1195 


A Rou of the King’s * edited by the late Professor Mait- 
land for the Pipe Roll Society,* which he associated with an eyre 
held by Simon de Pateshull and his fellows"in B 

and Bedfordshire, probably in 1195, has lost the foot of its third 
membrane. Fortunately -the Harleian MS. 301 has- preserved 
for us, among ‘collectanea quaedam propria nostra manu 
annotata ’, a copy made by Sir Simonds D’Ewes while the roll 
was more perfect, though ; it 


and added comments in ; but it is 
. The third membrane, interrupted in the middle of 
p- ’s version, related entirely to Buckinghamshire 
(except perhaps for no. 11), and was continued as follows.* 
G. H. Fowzzs. 
(Hari. MS. 301, fo. 10d.) 
quandam fossstam et quasdam domos in Chaufhunte * ad nocumentum 
' New handwriting begins, * Curia Regis Roll, no, 4 
* Publications of the Pipe Roll Society, xiv. 119-56. 
* Chalfont Peter. 


sancti Michaelis. Aduentus regis Alemannie in Angliam. 
1261. Decessit magister Ricardus de Cicestria, abbas Radingensis, xi 
Kal. Aprilis. Successit Ricardus Banastre. 
4 
transcript, partly in calendar, and includes nearly all the entries. 
then legible. D’Ewes expanded the contractions in most cases, = 
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Alani filii Gelfridi. Alanus non sequitur. Iudiciurh (latum quod dictus) 
Alanus et plegii eius Eustachius filius Rogeri de Ssham et Alexander de 
Hisamestad ' in miserecordis (Integre transcr.). 

2. Assisa de nous disseisina inter Radulphum de Doddeford * versus 
Abbatem de Buttlesden de libero tenemento (eiusdem) Radulphi de 
Dodeford ; remanet sine die per literas domini Cantuar. (Archiepiscopi 
opinor) quare Abbas (dictus) est ultra mare: et vicecomes habet breve 
(Integre transcr.). 

3. Willelmus de Hudcot * ponit loco suo Simonem de Hudcot versus 
(cte.) de placito aduocacionis eeclesie de Hudcot (eto.). 

4. Assisa venit recognitura si Johannes frater Willelmi filii Eme fuit 
seisitus in dominico suo ut de feodo de dimid. virg. terre cum pertinent. in 
Edulmesberga ‘ (etc.) et Willelmus propinquior heres eius. Quam (terram) 
Clemens filius Ricardi tenet. Clemens dicit quod mater eius tenet illam 
terram in dotem: veniat matereius, 

5. Assisa venit recognitura si Robertus paternoster pater Roberti 
fuit saisitus in dominico suo ut de feodo de dimid. hid. terre in Quenebell’® 
etc. quam Ricardus prepositus tenet, qui dicit quod non tenet terram 
illam. Robertus dicit quod die qua visus factus fuit tenuit terram illam 
et ponit se inde super iuratam (etc.). Iuratores dicunt (quod) Ricardus 

prepositus fuit saisitus die illo (quo visus factus fuit). Iudicium (latum 
quod) Ricardus in misericordia et Robertus habeat saisinam suam. 

6. Assisa venit recognitura si Radulphus filius Ascelcot pater Roberti 
{uit saisitus in dominico suo ut de feodo de dimid. virg. terre et de quarta 
parte unius virg. terre in Horewud* etc. Quam Ricardus filius Rogeri 
et Walter Franlelcin tenent qui dicuit quod Robertus (dictus) habuit 
fratré seniorem (fo. 11] qui terram illam eis dedit pro pecunia sus. Rober- 
_ tus cognouit habuit fratrem seniorem qui tenuit terram illam. 
ludicium (latum quod) aasisa remaneat (non ulterius prosequenda) et 
(dictus) Robertus querat breve de recto si velit (Integre transcr.). 

7. Radulphus filius Radulphi et (duo) plegii eius Radulphus de Alton 
et Aluredus filius Aluredi in misericordia quare non prosequutus est 
assisam noue (etc.) de libero tenemento suo in Aillisbiri’ versus Robertum 
filium Nigelli. 

8. Assisa venit recognitura si Henricus de Pinkeni pater Roberti 
(de Pinkeni) fuit saisitus in dominico suo ut de feodo de i. virg. terre in 
Wengraua* cum pertinent. etc. quam Andreas de Lincol’de® et Galfridus 
Wider tenent. Galfridus (dictus) essoniatus est: et Andreas dicit quod 
tenet terram illam de illo Roberto et cartam suam profert in qua continetur 
quod est homo eius de terra illa et de iii acr. de dominico suo et dicit quod 
ante obitum (dicti) Henrici de Pinkeni tenuit terram illam ex illo Henrico 
et post obitum eius ex ipso Roberto sicut carta testatur. Robertus 


P } 
i 
> 
‘ay a) 
‘ 
i 
{ 
4 
F 
7 ° 
Bt 
leenbametead 
Probably (Chenies). 
* Dadford by Stowe. Probably Hulcote. 
* Edlesborough. * Kimble. 
By * Horwood, 
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fuit saisitus in dominico suo ut de feode de . . 


heres Gilberti Passelewe qui warent. ill’ masagium infra etatem est (etc.). 

11. Dies datus est Iohanni filio Roberti et Roberto Polein de 
de morte antecessoris tercie partis unias virg. cum pertinent. in 
Badend (ete.). 

12. Assiaa venis recognitura ai xxxvii acr. terre et dimid. ot vii ecre 
de prato in Braefeld * aint libera elemosina ecclesie de Harewalk*® an 
laicum feodum Ricardi de Bracfeld.* ng 
que tenet terram illam dicit quod magister W. 
terminum vite sue, et petit iudicium 
versus eam an non: et dicit quod Sanson fortis qui 
Brawis tdedit eis terram illam ¢* et Robertus fili 
heres eius illius terre fuit: et inde 


mihi vocabulum) matris sue, vel 

matris sue. Priorissa (dicta) dicit quod Radulfus Mori et Albreda uxor 
eius et Iohannes Manduit et Gunthora uxor eius debent ei warentizare 
(terram illam) ut heredes Roberti de Brawis: et vocat illos. Dies datus 


We may insert, however, at * * on line 19 
p. 144 
(Veredictum) Hundr. de Kineshulle ’ et Willat. de Brebull’ * 
Cat apellat Robertum de Greinuill’ et Gerad’ 
de morte (etc. reliquum quod sequitur ex parte maxima ita attritum et 
exesum ut vix una linea integra legi possit). 


DerLLDens. In die qua ODUt quam te AGam Ge Unaisne: i 
Adam venit et vocauit in warant® Scili uxorem Amaur dispensatoris. zs 
ludicium (latum quod) habeat warantam (etc.) et tunc veniat assisa. 
Vicecomes habet breue (etc.). 
10. Assisa de morte antecessoris inter Aliuam (sc. Aliciam) et Gilbertum ; 
de Wauindun de i masagio in Wauindon * est in respect’ sine die quare . 
tantur et confirmat (sc. confirmant] etiam istam terram quam Robertus 7 
de Blessevill’ cis dedit. Ricardus (dictus) dicit quod (iste) Robertus 
de Blesseuill’ fuit frater matris sue de Bast’: et ipse petit terram illam 
ut liberum maritagium matrie sue et petit iudicium utrum amittere 
est illis a festo sancti Michaelis in unum mensem apud Westmon. tunc 
venient waranti eius eto. (Integre transcr.) ; 
To the damaged portion of the roll which is on pp77144-6 of the printed-version 
very little can be added; D’Ewes himself omitted much, and confessed himeeclf 
Turatores dicunt quod Robatores venerunt de nocte et interfecerunt 
duos homines quorum uterque vocabatur Adam. 
Cublington. Wavendon. 
* Possibly Caddington, co. Beds. : 
* interlineated. 
Perhaps Tichesele (Icheshaile). Beil. 
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Communitas Villae’ 


Tux indenture printed below was bought last year by the Public 
Library Committee of Northampton Borough Council, together 
with other documents relating to the Lumley estates in Northamp- 
tonshire. It is one of the few documents that have come to light 
recording an agreement between the lords and men of a 
concerning the cultivation of the common fields.’ This is 
especially interesting, because we already know a good deal 
about Harlestone from the Estate Book of Henry de Bray, 
edited by Miss Willis in 1916.* 

Harlestone lies four miles north-west of Northampton on each 
side of the high road to Rugby, and is neither borough nor market 
town. Like many other Northamptonshire villages, it had been 
under divided lordship. Four fees were represented here in 1086; © 
four c. 1310, in the time of Henry de Bray; and a century later, 
when the present agreement was made, the men of Harlestone 
had six lords to reckon with.* 

It is evident from the Estate Book that in the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries the two-field system was in operation 
at Harlestone, as in Henry de Bray’s exchanges of land, and in 
the liste of lands in his mother Matilda’s dowry, the acres and 
half acres are described as lying in the North Field and in the South 
Field of the village.‘ From the present document it is clear that 
the village arable is being cultivated under the three-field system, 
and a new—East—field accordingly appears. There is no men- 
tion of an East Field in the Estate Book, and we can infer that 
the three-field system was introduced at Harlestone between 
1310.and 1410, the date of the present indenture. It is probable 
that in the division too small an area had been reserved for the 
third field, and that the object of the agreement of 1410 was to 
increase the amount of land under cultivation for wheat in each 


dated within such narrow limits, but a similar change has been 
traced at Kislingbury,* only two miles from Harlestone, between 
some date in the thirteenth century and the fourteenth year of 


* A similar document of ¢. 1425 relating to Wymeswold in north Leicestershire is 
printed in Hist. MSS. Comm., Wollaton Report, pp. 106-9. 


* The Estate Book of Henry de Bray (c. 1289-1340), edited for the Royal Historical 
by Dorothy Willis, 


was not till the beginning of the nineteenth century that, apart from the 
glebe, the different estates in Harlestone were consolidated in the hands of one 


* Eetate Book, pp. 33, $4, 65, 6B, 83, 85, 111, 119, 127. 
s Gra: ish Field Systems, pp. 79, 479, 483. Gray thinks that in the 


ae 
a 
i 
- third year. It rarely happens that a change of this kind can be 
; 
family. 
r 
~ & ages the villages under the two-ficld system and the three-field system in 
j Northamptonshire were sbout equally divided. See p. 70. 
of | 
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Harlestone case. 
The Harlestone agreement is « good example of communal 


ite 
ita divisions, which have deprived it of the centralizing influence 
of a seignorial hall, and have forced upon the villagers the necessity 
» Maitland, Township and Borough, pp. 24, 33. 


action is seen even more clearly in the endorsement, which records es 
grante of land for widening the roads, made to the ‘ community - 
of the village’. The agreement about the cultivation of the fields 
is made ‘ex consensu et assensu ’ of the several lords, and also 
of six men separately named and other honest men, ‘ ac totius | 
villate de Herleston’. The style of the document suggests that 
it was not so much a convention between opposing parties as 
a regulation made by the whole village for its common benefit. . 
To settle disputes arising out of these clauses, to superintend vag 
cultivation, to inspect and supervise the roads and cart-tracks, ae 
- and ‘to discover and correct all important defects occurring on 
in the aforesaid fields and meadows as well in severals as in non- * 
severals’, a committee of nine is chosen, seven to act in the 7 
name of the aforesaid lords, and two in the name of the village. . 
The balance of representation is heavily in favour of the lords, . 
but it should be noted that though only John Campyon and 
Richard Colyn acted nominally for the village, the seven repre- | 
sentatives of the lords were aot stewards from outside, but 
tenants and occupiers within the village. The committee, in 
fact, consisted of ‘ nine good men of Harlestone ’. ; (" 
Another significant point is that instead of the unanimity 
usually required in the middle ages, the decisions of the majority g 
of the committee were to prevail. It is an early instance of . 
majority rule in local government, which Maitland telis-us is 
evidence of a sense of corporateness as opposed to mere com- 73 
munity. The members were at first chosen for life, and re 
vacancics were to be filled by other honest men chosen in the same J 
way, that is, by the lords and township of Harlestone, presumably 
at a village meeting. If the villagers at the end of six or eight 
years, again by a majority, decided that the new system was 
‘a common loss and prejudice’, then the ordinance was to be | 
of none effect. In fact, it remained in force for ninety-five years 
at least, as on the dorse we find the lists of the nine men elected | 
in the fifth year of Henry VII, and again in the twentieth year % 
of the same reign. 
In the case before us the village owes none of its compactaces a 
to a lord, and the unity of the villagers has appeared as q 
‘ @ power of government and regulation’. The sense of unity 
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of centralization in what must have been a series of village 


development of a communal sense in Harlestone from the thir- 
teenth century onwards. The eight men of the village who in 
1269 quit-claimed to Henry de Bray’s grandfather their right 
in the common pasture of two crofta,’ sothat in future they would 
not be able to exact common of pasture there ‘ratione com- 
munitatis nec alicuius alterius iuris ’, seem to be acting as a group 
of individuals rather than as a corporate body. The writing is 
corroborated with the impression of their several seals, and was 
made before the justices in eyre at Northampton. There is 
a note at the end by Henry de Bray that the two crofte had been 
enclosed for sixty years previously, so we may conclude that the 
instrument records the settlement before the king’s judges of 
an ancient dispute about encroachment on common rights. 
In 1309* there is a grant to Henry de Bray from the abbot of 


is a convention of the same year ‘ between Henry and twenty-six 
men and two women of Harlestone, separately named, in which 
they grant him the same rights in return for the same concession. 


| 
4 St. James, Northampton, of the right to enclose two acres of 
-: - pasture called Brode Bewe every year* from the Feast of the 
Bi Purification to the day after St. Peter in Chains, in exchange for 
i] | The convention is separately sealed. A further charter of 1311 | : 
i records a grant of the same from Ralph de Bulmer, ‘ sicud abbas 
qt et conventus Norhamptonae de domo Sancti Iacobi, Rogerus 
iE: de Lomeleye ac viginti et octo liberi tenentes de Herleston eidem 
: Henrico per scripta sua sigillis eorum consignata concesserunt ’. 
Bil The abbot, Ralph de Bulmer, and Roger de Lomely had, of 
course, seignorial rights in the commons. The sense of unity 
12 was growing. Henry adds a memorandum in French referring 
| to these transactions, in which he speaks of ‘la commune de la 
et ville de Herleston’.* But they had not yet arrived at the stage 
Bil where the decisions of the majority of the commoners would 
necessarily be accepted as binding by the rest of the village. 
: : The rights obtained by Henry from the ‘commune de la ville’ 
| _ were individual rights. Its action in bargaining them away was . 
.F successfully repudiated twenty-one years later by two individuals 
SB ET who had not been parties to the original agreement. In 1330 
ET John Gosse and his mother were claiming rights of common in 
BE these same two acres, and only agreed to surrender them in 
Beate Book, p. 11. Ibid. p. 12. 
* Henry already had the right to enclose every alternate year. 
* Ibid. 13, Ibid. p 12. * Ibid. p. 14 
| 
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a general settlement of disputes in which there were concessions 
on both sides." 
; The Estate Book also contains a charter of 1308," by which 
Adam le Werrur of Harlestone grants to Thomas his son, infer 
alia, ‘totam portionem bruerae cum ex consensu communitatis 
villae contigerit frussandae’. But the best example of corporate 
action in the book is the grant of a piece of land called ‘ Bell- 
ropes’ to the Rector ‘ per communitatem villae’, to provide 
ropes for the church bells.* The ‘ ceragium ’ or threepenny due 
from each virgate in the village outside the demesne lands, to 
wax for the church, probably had its origin in a com- 
munal grant by the villagers. 

The second document printed here is a precept of 1360 
from the Fermor-Hesketh collection at Easton Neston.‘ It is 
just fifty years earlier than the Harlestone indenture, and 
is a singularly clear example of corporate action in a village 
for a work of public utility. Professor Stenton has recently 
given some further examples of communal action in villages 
in the twelfth century,’ notably in the comm endow- 
ment of the chapel of Hothorpe in Northam by the 
men of the village. 

Tnese documents suggest that a view of village e founded 
entirely on manorial documents may be one-sided and therefore 
untrue. Documents concerned with estate management have 
survived in great numbers from the middle ages. Documents 
which show the men of the village recognizing their character 
as @ community and acting together as such are comparatively 
rare, and have not yet been made the object-of systematic research. 
They come for the most part from the later middle ages, and it 
is at least probable that as more of them are brought to light the 
village which describes itself as a communiias and acts with its 
exception. Joaxn Waxkg. 

INDENTURE. (199 x 

Presens indentura tripartita testatur quod cum villata de Herleston’ 
& inhabitantes in eadem per non modicum tempus retroactum graue 
dampnum inprouisum atque penuriam sustulerant & tollerant in presenti 
pro eo quod diuersi campi terrarum arabilium ville predicte sub tali forma 
& cultura ibidem usitati annuatim coluntur. quod in quolibet tercio anno 


1 [eid. p. 131. For another example of exchange of common rights between a lord 
and the vile se Pass Menerial Certs (lien 
ii, 172. 


* Ibid. p. 87. * Ibid. p. 43. 
Baber ins printed traaaton of this document, istry of the Coty of 
Northampton, ii. 321. 


* Denelew Charters, Ixii, txiii, brxi, bexvii; nos. 142, 143, and 466. 
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pocius sterilitatem quam ubertatem fructuum proferunt pariter & inducunt. 
quod ideo pro melioracione & reformacione culture terrarum predictarum 
ad incrementum crescencie omnimodorum bladorum in eisdem terris semi- 
nandorum divina mediante gratia prout humana racio probet experimentum 
ex consensu & assensu Reuerendorum virorum abbatis sancti Iacobi 
iuxta Norhampton Roberti Lumley ac domini de Bolymer Laurencii Dyue 
Iohannis Lumley & Willelmi Ceueley dominorum predictarum terrarum & 
tenementorum in Herleston’ predicta. necnon Iohannis Campyon Ricardi 
Colyn Roberti Sebot Simonis Yong Iohannis Ponder Iohannis Teken 
& aliorum proborum hominum ac totius villate de Herleston concordatum 
inter eos existit & eciam ordinatum. quod in primo anno post datum 
presencium omnes ille terre arabiles warectabuntur que iacent in campis 
predictis iuxta Oldelondwey extendentes se usque ad Coldwell ford & ab 
hinc usque le Neubotelfeld & deinde descendendo in Thorpendale usque 
Haspold. Simul & iste parcelle terre eodem modo in dicto primo anno 
iacebunt pro warecta. videlicet Rycroft Totehill’ & Spelbrok Et quod in 
secundo anno iste parcelle terre warectabuntur que iacent inter le haspold 
usque ad exteriorem finem de Thorpendale cum tota terra iacente in 
Smalfurlonghethe & in osgodforlonghethe ac in le Westmede & sic deorsum 
per le Holmewey usque ad finem ville de Herleston’ Et quod in tercio 
anno omnes iste terre warectabuntur que iacent inter dictum Holmewey 
usque in le haysiche. & ab hinc extendendo se sursum iuxta Bryngtonwey | 
usque Pitforlonge. una cum tota terra iacente in eodem Pitforlonge usque 
Brampton’ wey descendendo per le lakewey usque ad finem ville predicte 
Et sic de anno in annum omnes predicti campi sub [ea}dem forma iacebunt 
pro warecta prout seisona anni expostulauerit imperpetuum pro futuro 
Ita quod annuatim unus campus inde sit seminatus cum frumento & 
ordeo. & alius campus cum fabis & pisis. & tertius campus iaceat pro 
warecta Et quod residuum omnium terrarum iacencium in le Estfeld — 
iaceat annuatim in eadem cultura sicut antiquitus iacere solebat Et ~ 
quod omnia prata & pasture iacentia infra predictos tres campos sint 
seperalia quando illi campi seminantur Et quod sint comunia quociens 
& quando terre inde iacuerit pro warecta prout eorundem camporum & 
ville predicte exigit consuetudo Et insuper predictus Robertus Lumley 
vult & concedit pro se & heredibus suis per presentes. quod quedam 
pastura sua ibidem vocata Spelbrok que solebat esse separalis iacens inter 
Whytwellstile & le abbottes yerde subtus Totehill erit imperpetuum in 
quolibet tercio anno communis & non separalis quando warecta terre ibidem 
adiacentis iacuerit pro warecta Et eciam Predicti Robertus Lumley 
Laurencius Dyue & Willelmus Coueley habentes certas alias terras separales 
in campis predictis ideo volunt & concedunt et quilibet eorum vult & 
concedit pro se & heredibus suis per presentes quod ipsi & quilibet eorum 
ut pro proparte [sic] sua facient & faciet sufficientem clausuram circum- 
circa separales suas predictas. et quod quilibet corum illam clausu- 
ram suam sic circa terras suas sepsrales sustentabit & faciet 
sufficientem quociens necesse fuerit infuturum sic quod nullus eorundem 
necque heredum suorum decetero inparcabit nec inparcari faciet aliquas — 
bestias hominum & tenencium ville de Herleston’ predicta intrantes in 

separales terras predictas. nisi solummodo fuerit nimis rudis & incastiga- 
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bilis bestia que fregerit dictam clausuram sufficientem factam & sic in- 
trauerit in separales terras predictas. tunc illa rudis bestia semel & bis 
postquam sic deliquerit inparcabitur. & libere exibit a parco predicto 
sine aliqua re soluenda pro transgressione per ipsam bestiam sic facta 
Et si eadem rudis bestia tercio vel pluries deliquerit tunc ista bestia inpar- 
cabitur & satisfactio fiet pro delicto suo antequam deliberetur iuxta discre- 
partiseorundem Et ad superin{ten}dendum & mensurandum vias & alice 
defectus corrigendum in campis predictis prout magis fuerit oportunum 
hominibus ville predicte pro ingressibus & egressibus habendum pro se 
cariagiis (& . . . jaiis suis in campos predictos & ad ponendum vias & puteos 
ibidem annuatim Offritth ' usque in diem sancti Georgii necnon ad discus- 
siendum. & corrigendum singulos notabiles defectus accidentes in campis 
& pratis predictis tam in separalibus quam in non separalibus partes 
prtedicte nouem probos homines de Herleston’ eligerunt videlicet Iohan- 
nem leuerton Iohannem Wirley Robertum Asser Henricum Asser Tohannem 
Phippe Iohannem ffox Iohannem Clerk nomine dominorum 
et Iohannem Campyon & Ricardum Colyn nomine villate predicte dando 
eisdem novem hominibus plenam potestatem ad premissa exequendum & 
faciendum per eosdem nouem homines vel per maiorem partem eorundem 
ubi omnes simul interesse vel concordare non poterint. & sic deficientibus 
nouem hominibus a{ upradict] is electis alii probi homines eiusdem ville eodem 
modo eligentur quociens opus fuerit ad faciendum & perficiendum omnia 
& singula que ex parte dictorum nouem electorum superius expressantur 
in forma predicta. Salus semper hominibus ville predicte comuna [sic] 
sua annuatim per sex septimanas inter festa sancti Michaelis & sancti 
Martini per vies* prout extat solitum ab antiquo. Prouiso insuper 
quod si uideatur maiori parti hominum ville predicte per bonam fidem 
eorundem ad finem sex vel octo annorum nunc proximo sequentium quod 
ordinatio predicta est [in] communem dampnum vel preiudicium villate 
predicte tunc ista ordinatio cessabit alioquin in suo robore permanebit. 
In quorum omnium fidem & testimonium una pars istius indenture remanet 
sub custodia abbatis supradicti. altera vero pars indenture istius in cus- 
todia predictorum Roberti Lumley & Laurencii Dyue. tercia vero pars 
indenture penes predictos homines ville predicte sub sigillis 
Roberti Lumley Jaurencii Dyue Iohannis Lumley & Willelmi Coueley 
residet consignata. Sic quod si contingst villatam de Herleston’ omit- 
tere vel infringere ordinationem supradictam aliquo tempo finaliter 
infuturum. quod tunc predicti Robertus Lumley Laurencius Dyue & 
Willelmus Coueley ac corum heredes per sigillationem suam predictam 
Datum apud Herleston’ decimo die mensis Octobris. anno regni Regis 
Henrici quarti post conquestum duodecimo. 
istius indenture plure concessa in auxilium & utilitatem villate de 
Herleston. 


[There are three seal-tags, but the seals have gone.] 


* If the reading is correct the word may be ‘frith’' =< brushwood, underwood, 
suitable for ‘ wreathing ' or wattling (English Dialect Dictionary). 
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Tae Dorse (part of which has become obliterated) 
Et eciam Robertus Lumley infranominatus & Iohannes Lumley filius 
eius concesserunt hominibus ville de Herleston’ & tote communie eiusdem 
ville unam selionem terre sue iacentem apud le Grenelansende in campis 
de Herleston’ & unam rodam terre iacentem iuxte Whetehillwey cum uns : 
selione terre iacenti ibidem ad finem eiusdem rode terre in 
viarum ville in campis ville predicte ad oportunitatem villate de Herleston’ 
imperpetuum Et similiter Laurencius Dyue infranominatus concessit . 
pro se & heredibus suis dictis hominibus & communita[ti) ville predicte 
dimidiam acram terre sue iacentem subtus le Grene. & uham rodam terre 
iacentem iuxta Whetehillwey cum una parcella illarum trium buttarum terre 
sue iacenti iuxta Whetecroft in elargationem viarum in campis predictis 
imperpetuum Et eciam Laurencius Dyue concessit pro se & heredibus 
suis hominibus & commyunitati ville predicte plenam licenciam ad habendam 
liberum passagium suum pro chace & rechace cum carectis & equis carec- 
tariis suis & pro carucis affris & bestiis suis carucariis super unam selionem 
terre sue iacentem iuxta le Grenedyk abbuttantem super le florde prout 
oportunium fuerit in futurum Et eodem modo Willelmus Coueley infra- 
nominatus concessit pro se & heredibus suis hominibus [& communitati) 
ville predicte plenam licenciam ad habendum liberum passagium suum pro 
chace & rechace pro carectis & carucis [suis] cum equis & bestiis carectariis 
[&] carucariis suis super unam parcellam terre sue vocatam Gre ...y...in 
campis predictis pro toto tempore futuro Et eciam quedam Margeria que 
fuit uxor Simonis Richard de Herleston’ con . . . conceasit pro se & heredibus 
suis hominibus & communitati ville predicte dimidiam acram terre sue 


_iacentem [iuxta) fful[wellweye) pro elargatione viarum in campis predictis 


imperpetuum videlicet in escambium factum cum hominibus ville predicte 


- inde cum una dimidia [acra terre) vocata Dustonwey abbuttantem iuxta 
_ Portewey in campis de Herleston’ Habendum et tenendtm ' . . . heredibus 


suis imperpetuum dictam dimidiam acram terre vocatam Dustonwey in 
escambium pro dicta dimidia acra terre iacenti [iuxta) flulwellwey pro 
elargatione viarum predictarum imperpetuum Et insuper Iohannes 
Campyon’ infranominatus concessit pro se & heredibus suis per presentes 
hominibus & communitati ville predicte in elargationem viarum predicta- — 
rum unam parcellam [nouem] selionum terre sue iacentem iuxta fluiwell- 
wey prout oportunum fuerit pro elargatione viarum predictarum (ville) 
predicte in escambium factum cum hominibus ville predicte inde cum una 
selione vocato Dustonwey'. . . [Lau}renc’ Dyue ex parte occidentali in 
campis predictis Habendum [& tenendum] dictam selionem terre vocatam 
selionum terre imperpetuum 


[Here is @ space of about one inch, and then, in « different ink and 
handwriting 


Hee sunt nomina nouem hominum eligendorum . . - [about three words 
are obliterated here] Anno Regni Regis Henrici septimi quin to Iohannes 


Ricardus . . Ricardus Colyn Edwardus Colyn Nicholaus . 


* Three or four words missing here. 
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[Then lower down and in a different hand and ink :) 


Hee sunt nomina nouem hominum eligendorum ad fifest}a'. . . An- 
Iohannes Hayward Ricardus T.ken . . . W[ill]y[amson]) Ricardus Tyme 

Towcester Precert* 

Uniuersis Sancte Matris ecclesie filiis ad quorum noticiam presentes 
litere peruenerint, Ricardus de touecestr’, Iohannes frater cius, Thomas 
Sawndres, Iohannes Ioseph, Willelmus Gille, Iohannes fforester, Iohannes 
Galp, Iohannes Dauentre, Thomas Possel, Galfridus Gregory, Iohannes 
Kide & Iohannes Gregory cum tota comunitate ville de Touecestr’ Salutem 
in eo qui est omnium vera salus. Nouerit unijuersitas vestra nos unanimi 
consilio tocius ville predicte ordinasse ac constituisse certos veros & legiti- 
mos procuratores nostros ad recipiendum & colligendum fidelium elemosinas 
ad reparacionem & emendacionem cuiusdam pontis existentis iuxta 
hospitale et capellam fundata in honorem Sancti Leonardi ad finem dicte 
ville de Touecestr’ vulgariter nuncupati le Northbrughge Ad cuius pontis 
emendacionem omnibus Christi fidelibus de bonis a domino sibi collatis 
aliquid conferentibus legantibus vel procurantibus aliquod boni indul- 

gencia postecripta conceditur videlicet ¢@2 domino Iohanne Episcopo 
dies. A domino Waltero Couentriensi & Lichefeldensi 
Episcopo * .xx. dies. A domino Waltero Cantuariensi Archiepiscopo * 
.xx. dies. A domino Rogero Episcopo Sarisburiensi* .xx. dies A domino 
Henrico lincolniensi Episcopo’ .xx. dies. A domino Roberto Sarisburiensi 
Episcopo .xl. dies, heo uniuersitati' vestre notificamus rogantes quatenus 
premissis fidem adhibere velitis & procuratores nostros harum baiulos 
benigne recipere & eos pias Christi fidelium elemosinas ad reparacionem 
& emendacionem dicti pontis caritatiue colligere & secum asportare 
sufferre curetis. In quorum testimonium quilibet nostrum per se singillatim 
hiis sigillum suum apposuit. Datum apud Toucestr’ die lune in ebdomeda 
Pasche Anno domini Millesimo. ccc ix. sexto 


(Seal-tag, but the seal has gone.] 


Twelve Medieval Ghost-stories 


‘Tumse stories were I believe first noticed in the recent Catalogue 
of the Royal Manuscripts, where s brief analysis of them is given 
which may well have excited the curiosity of others besides 
mg All that Casley has to say of them in the old catalogue 
is ‘ Exemplaria apparitionum spirituum (saec.) xv’. 


‘ Two or three words missing. * Fermor-Heaketh Collection, A. i. 7. 
® John Dalderby, 1300-29. | © Walter de Langton, 1296-1322, 

© Walter Reynolds, 1313-28. . © Roger de Martivel, 1315-30. 

Henry Burghersh, 1329-42. Robert Wyville, 1330-76. 
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not find them disappointing : I hope others will agree that they 
deserved to be published. 

The source is the Royal MS. 15. A. xx in the British Museum. 
It is a fine volume of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries — 
containing some tracts of Cicero and the Elucidarium. It belonged 
to Byland Abbey (Yorkshire) and later to John Theyer. 
* On blank pages in the body of the book (ff. 140-3) and at the 
end (fo. 1636) a monk of Byland has written down a series of 


_ ghost-stories of which the scenes are laid in his own neighbour- 


fo. 140 b 


hood. They are strong in local colour, and though occasionally 


confused, incoherent, and unduly compressed, evidently represent 


the words of the narrators with some approach to fidelity. 

To me they are redolent of Denmark. Any one who is lucky 
enough to possess E. T. Kristensen’s delightful collections of Sagn 
fre Jylland will be reminded again and again of traits which occur 
there. Little as I can claim the quality of ‘ folklorist ’ I am fairly 
confident that the Scandinavian element is really prominent in 
these tales. 

The date of the writing cannot be long after 1400 (c. 1400 is 
the estimate in the catalogue). Richard II's reign is referred to 
as past. A study of local records, impossible to me, might not 
improbably throw light upon the persons mentioned in the 

The hand is not @ very easy one, and the last page of all is 
really difficult : some words have baffled me. The Latin is very 
refreshing. | M. R. James. 


British Museum MS. Royal 15 A. xx. 


1 De quodam spiritu cuiuadam meroenarii de Ryeual!” qui 
hominem ad portandum fabas. 

modium fabarum. Qui equus cepsitauit [sc. cesp-] in via et fregit tibiam. 
Quo percepto vir tulit fabas super dorsum suum proprium : et dum iret 
per viam vidit quasi equum stantem super pedes posteriores, pedibus 


-anterioribus sursum erectis. Qui perterritus prohibuit equum in nomine 


ihesu christi ne noceret ei. Quo facto ibat cum eo quasi equus, et post 
paululum spperuit in figura acerui de feno rotantis,’ et lumen erat in 
medio, Cui dixit viuus Absit quod inferas mihi malum. , Quo dicto 
apparuit in figura hominis, et ille coniurauit eum. Tune spiritus dixit 
ei nomen suum et causam et remedium,* et addidit Permitte me portare 
fabas et adiuuare te. Et fecit sic usque ad torrentem sed noluit transire 
viterius, et viuus nesciuit qualiter saccus fabaram iterum ponebatur super 


dorsum suum. Et poston fecit ot castes poo 
et adiutus est. 


* Bo in II « ghost is said to appear ‘in specie dumi’ (eo I seed it), Le. of 
As In several of these stories the gh-ste are lishle to many changes 


* The reason of his walking’ 
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II. De mirabili certacione inter spiritum et viuentem in tempore fe. lle 
regis Ricardi secundi. i 

Dicitur quod quidam scissor cognomine [blank] Snawball equitando 
remeauit sd domum suam in ampilforth quadam nocte de Gillyng, et in 
via audiuit quasi sonitum anates (s}e lauantes (corr. from anas se lauans) 
in torrente et paulopost aspexit quasi coruum circa faciem suam volantem 
et descendentem vsque ad terram, alis suis concucientibus solum quasi 
deberet mori. Qui scissor de equo suo descendit ut caperet coruum et 
interim vidit sintillas ignis spargentes de lateribus eiusdem corui. Tune 
signauit se et prohibuit eum ex parte dei ne inferret illi dampnum sliquod 
illa vice. Qui euolauit cum eiulatu magno quasi specium lapidis ¢ encafdj f." 
Tunc iterum ascendit equum suum et paulopost predictus coruus obuiauit 
illi in volando et percussit eum in latere et prostrauit in terra scissorem 
equitantem de equo suo. Qui taliter solotenus prostratus iacuit quasi in 
extasi et exanimis, valde tithens. Tandem resurgens et constans in fide 
pugnauit cum eo cum gladio suo quousque fuerat lassus, et videbatur sibi 
quasi percuteret t[er)ricidiu{m] more * et prohibuit eum et defendit ex parte 
dei, dicens Absit quod habeas potestatem nocendi mihi in hac vice, sed 
recedas. Qui rursus euolauit cum eiulatu horribili quasi per spacium 
sagitte volantis. Tercia vero vice apparuit eidem scissori ferenti crucem 
gladii sui super pectus suum pre timore et obuiauit ei in figura canis 
anulati.? Quo viso scissor cogiteuit secum animatus in fide, Quid de 
me fiet ? coniurabo eum in nomine trinitatis et per virtutem i 


1 do not know nor find, bat guess it to mean a turf or peat-etack. 

* A dog with a chain on its neck. 

* Great pains are taken throughout to conceal the name of the ghost. He 
must have been a man of quality, whose relatives might have objected to 
being told about him. 

* At the end of the story we have ‘ne 
minus’. In the Danish tales something like 
og overtro, 1866, no. 585: After secing a 


__ Thesu Christi de quinque plagis quod loqueretur cum eo et ipsum nulletenus 
_ lederet sed staret immobilis et responderet ad interrogate et diceret ei 
nomen suum et causam pene sue cum remedio competenti. Et fecit * 
ita. Qui coniuratus exalans terribiliter et ingemiscens, Bic et sic feci* 
et excommunicatus sum pro tali facto. Vadas igitur ad talem sacerdotem 
_ petens absolucionem pro me. Et oportet me implere nouics viginti missas Ro 
_ pro me celebrandas. et ex duobus vnum eligas.. Aut redeas ad me tali Ee 
nocte solus, referens responsum de hiis que dixi tibi et docebo te quomodo ie 
sanaberis, et ne timeas visum ignis_ypaterialis® in medio tempore, Aut 
* The word is a mystery to me. It seems to begin with ¢ and ends with di. a 
There is a mark of contraction. ae 
* more I take to be the genitive of mora, a moor or marsh. The other word =~ 
: when people see anything of the kind they are sick if ae 
_ light.’ Ibid. no. 371: “he wae very sick when he 
"same in no. 360. In part ii of the same (1688), no. 600: ‘When you see anything ‘ 
_ supernataral, you should peep over the door before going into the house. , 
oe ece the light before the light sees you.’ Collection of 1883, no. 193: = 
* home, be called to his wife to put out the light before he came in, but she -— 
: and he was so sick they thought be would have died.’ These examples i 


fo. 141b 
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caro tua putrescet et cutis tua marcescet et dilabetur a te penitus infra 
Tohannis scilicet ‘In principio’ neque vidisti consecracionem corporis et 
sanguinis domini obuiaui tibi ad presens, alioquin non haberem plenarie 
potestatem tibi apparendi. Et cum loqueretur cum eo fuit quasi igneus 
et conspexit per os eius sua interiora et formauit verba sua in intestinis et 
non loquebatur lingua. Idem quidem scissor petebat licenciam a predicto 
spiritu quod poterit habere alium socium secum in redeundo, qui respondit. 
Non. sed habeas super te quatuor euangelia eusngelist’ et titulum trinum- 
phalem videlicet Ihesus Nazarenus propter duos alios spiritus hic com- 
morantes, quorum vnus nequit loqui coniuratus et est in specie ignis vel 
dumi et alter est in figura venatoris, et sunt in obuia valde periculcsi. 
Facias viterius fidem huic lapidi quia non diffamabis ossa miea nisi sacer- 
dotibus celebrantibus pro me, et aliis ad quos mitteris ex parte mea . 
qui possunt mihi prodesse Qui fidem fecit lapidi de hoc secreto non 
reuelando prout superius est expressum. Demum coniurauit eumdem 
spiritum quod iret vsque ad hoggebek* vsque ad reditum eius. Qui 
respondit Non. non. non. eiulando. Cui scissor dixit. Tunc vadas ad 
bilandbanke. et letus efficitur. Dictus vero vir infirmabatur per aliquot 
dies, et statim conualuit et iuit Ebog ad predictum presbiterum, qui 
dudum excommunicauit eum, petens absolucionem. Qui renuit absoluere 
eum, vocans sibi alium capellanum ipsum consulendo. At ille vocsuit 
adhuc alium, et alius tercium de absolucione huius musitantes.* Cui primo 
dixit scissor. Domine scitis intersigna que suggessi in suribus vestris. 
Qui respondit. Vere, fill. Tandem post varios tractatus inter partes 
isdem scissor satisfecit et soluit quinque solidos et recepit absolucionem 
inscriptam in quadam cedula, adiuratus quod non diffamaret mortuum 
sed infoderet illam in sepulcro suo penes caput eius secrete. Qua accepts 
ibat ad quendam fratrem Ric. de Pikeri{n]}g nobilem confessorem sciscitans 
si dicta absolucio esset sufficiens et legitima. Qui it quod sic. 
Tunc idem scissor transiuit ad omnes ordines fratrum et fecit fere 
omnes predictas missas celebrari per duos aut tres dies, et rediens domum — 
fodit predictam absolucionem prout sibi fuerat imperatum in sepulcro. 
Hiis vero omnibus rite completis venit domum, et quidem presumptucsus 
vicinus eius audiens quod oportet ipsum referre eidem spi 


spiritui que geeserat 
in Ebog in tali nocte, adiurauit eum dicens. Absit quod eas ad predictum 


spiritum nisi premunias me de regressu tuo et de die et hora. Qui taliter 
constrictus ne displiceret deo premuniit\ipsum excitans sompno et dixit 


Iam vado. 8i volueris mecum venire, eamus, et dabo tibi partem de 
scriptis meis que porto super me propter timores nocturnes. Cui alter 
respondit. Vis tu quod eam tecum? qui Tu videris. ego nolo 


" precipere tibi. Tune alter finaliter dixit. Vadas ergo in nomine domini 


" et deus expediat te in omnibus.* Quibus dictis venit ad locum constitutum 
to show that there was risk attached to seeing light after a ghostly encounter. 


* I suppose, in’ order that the ghost might mot heunt the read in the tntervel 
before the tailor’s return. 


* The reluctance of the priest at York to absolve, and the number of advisers | 


called in, testify to the importance of the case. 


* The conduct of the officious neighbour who insists upon being informed of the 
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et fecit magnum circulum crucis,! et habuit super se quatuor ewangelia et 
alia sacra verbs, et stetit in medio circuli ponens quatuor monilia* in 
modum crucis in fimbriis eiusdem circuli, in quibus monilibus inecripta 
erant verba salutifera scilicet Ihesus Nazarenus etc. et expectauit aduen- 
tum spiritus eiusdem. Qui demum venit in figura capre et ter circa iuit 
circulum prefatum dicendo a. a. a. qua coniurata cecidit prona in terra 
et resurrexit in figura hominis magne stature et horribilis ot macilenti ad _ 
instar vnius regis mortui depicti.* Et sciscitatus si labor eius 

proficeret ei respondit Laudetur deus quod sic. et steti ad dorsum hors 

nona quando infodisti absolucionem meam in sepulcro et timuisti. fo. 1480 

nee mirum, quia tres diaboli fuerant ibidem presenten, qui 


as kings. 

* The need of a prescription for healing the tailor was due to the blow im the side 
which the crow (raven ?) had given him. 

* This does not seem to follow logically upon the prohibition to tell the ghost's 
name. I take it as advice to the tailor to change his abode. ‘ If you take up your 
abode—treside—in such s place you will prosper; if im such » place you will be 
poor; and you have some enemies (where you now are). 

VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CXLVII. Ee 


absolucionem meam, suspicantes se permodicum tempus me in sua custodis 
habituros ad puniendum. Scias igitur quod die lune proxime futura ego 

vadas ad torrentem talem et inuenies lapidem latum quem eleues et 
+ sub illo lapide capias petram arenaciam. laues eciam totum corpus cum 
aqua et frica cum petra et sanaberis infra paucos dies.‘ Qui interrogatus 
‘| de nominibus duorum spirituum respondit. Non possum dicere tibi 
illorum nomina. Iterum inquisitus de statu eorundem asseruit quod unus 
‘ illorum erat secularis et bellicosus et non fuit de ista patria, et oocidit * 
. mulierem pregnantem et non habebit remedium ante diem iudicii, et - 
4; videbis eum in figura bouiculi sine ore et oculis et auribus, et nullatenus ' 
i quamuis coniuretur poterit loqui. Et alius erat religiosus in figura vena- 
toris cum cornu cornantis, et habebit remedium et coniurabitur per 
: 6 quendam puerulum nondum pubescentem domino disponente. Postes 
inquisiuit eundem spiritum de suo proprio statu. qui respondit ei. Tu 
,, detines iniuste capucium et togam quondam amici et socii tui in guerra = 
‘ vitra mare. Satisfacies ergo ei vel grauiter lues. Qui respondit Nescic a 
vbi est. Cui alter respondit In tali villa habitat prope castellum de . 
Maxima culps tua ést catiss méi.~ Cui viuus Quo modo et ‘qustiter hoc ? 
Dixit Quia populus peceat de te menciens et alios mortuos scandalizans 
et dicens Aut est ille mortuus qui coniurabatur aut ille vel ille. Et inqui- . - 
siuit eundem spiritum Quid igitur fiet? Reuelabo ergo nomen tuum. 
Qui respondit Non. Sed si manseris in tali loco eris diues et in tali 
loco eris pauper, et habes aliquos inimicos.* Tandem spiritus respondit _ 
Non possum longius stare et loqui tibi. Quibus discedentibus ab inuicem 3 
tailor’s assignation with the ghost and then becks out of accompanying him, is _ 
) Whether a circle enclosing a cross or a circle drawn with cross | do not know. = 
* Small ‘ reliquaries’ such as could be worn on the person. “4 
* I think the allusion is to the pictures of the Three Living and Three Dead eo = 
often found painted on church-walls. The Dead and Living are often represented 
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predictus surdus et mutus et cecus bouiculus ibat cum viuente vaque ad 
villam de ampilford, quem coniurauit omnibus modis quibus sciuit, sed 
nullo modo potuit respondere. Spiritus autem alius per ipsum adiutus 
consuluit eum quod poneret optima sua scripte in suo capite dum dormiret 
et non dicas amplius vel minus quam que precipio tibi, et respicias ad 
terram et ne respicias ignem materialem ista nocte ed minus. Qui rediens 

Ill. De spiritu Roberti filii Roberti de Boltebi de Killeburne com- 


prehenso in cimiterio. 


Memorandum quod predictus Robertus iunior moriebatur et sepelie- 
batur in cymiterio sed solebat egredi de sepulcro in noctibus et inquietare 
villanos et deterrere ac canes ville sequebantur eum et latrabant magna- 
liter. Tandem iuuenes ville mutuo proponentes compre- 
hendere eum si aliquo modo potuissent et conuenientes ad cimiterium. 
Sed illo viso fugerunt omnes exceptis duobus quorum vnus nomine 
Robertus Foxton comprehendit eum in egressu de cimiterio et posuit eum 
super le kirkestile, altero acclamaate viriliter Teneas firmiter quousque 
veniam ad te. Cui alter respondit Vadas cicius ad parochianum ut con- 
juretur,: quia deo concedente quod habeo firmiter tenebo vsque ad ad- 
et coniurauit eum in nomine sancte trinitatis et in virtute Thesu Christi 
quatinus responderet ei ad interrogata. quo coniurato loquebatur in interio- 
ribus visceribus et non cum lingua sed quasi in vacuo dolio,' et confifebatur 
delicta sua diuersa. Quibus cognitis presbiter absoluit eum sed onerauit 
predictos comprehensores ne reuelare{n}t aliqualiter confessionem eius, ¢t 
de cetero requieuit in pace, deo 

Dicitur autem quod ante assolucionem volebat stare * ad hostia domus 
et fenestras et sub parietibus et muris quasi auscultans. fforsitan exspec- 
tans si quis vellet egredi et coniurare eum suis necessitatibus succurrendo, 
Referunt aliqui quod erat adiuuans et consenciens neci cuiusdam viri, 
ot fecit alia mala de quibus non est dicendum per singula ad presens.* 

IV. Iterum tradunt veteres quod quidam nomine Iacobus Tankerlay 
quondam Rector de Kereby sepeliebatur coram capitulo Bellelande et 
solebat egredi in noctibus vaque kereby et quadam nocte exsufflauit 
oculum concubine sue ibidem et dicitur quod abbas et conuentus fecerunt 
corpus eius effodi de tumulo cum cista sua et coegerunt Rogerum Wayne- — 
man cariare illum veque ad Gormyr{e] et dum iactaret predictam cistam 
in aquam fer[e) pre timore boues demergerentur. Absit quod ego taliter 
scribens sim in aliquo periculo, quia siout audiui a senioribus ita scripsi. 
Misereatur ei omnipotens, si tamen fuerit de numero ssluandorum.* 

V. Item est mirabile dictu quod scribo. Dicitur quod quedam mulier 
cepit quendam spiritum ¢t portauit in domum quandam super dorsum 
suum in presencia hominum quorum vnus retulit quod vidit manus 

* * quasi in vacuo dolio’ is @ picturesque touch. These ghosts do not twitter and 
squeak like those of Homer. 

_* ‘volebat stare’, ‘he would stand’. 

* There is the same caution here about mentioning the crimes of the dead man. 

* When Wayneman was throwing the coffin into Gormyre the oxen which drew 


his cart almost sank in the marsh for fear. This, I suppose, is the sense of the rather 
obscure sentence. 
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pro 
dit. Supplicauit ergo viuenti quod adiret ad locum predictum et acciperet 
illa, reportando Priori suo et peteret absolucionem. Qui fecit ita ot 
invenit dicta choclearia argenti in loco memorato Qui absolutus in pece 
Prefatus tamen vir egrotauit et elanguit per multos 

affrmauit quod apparuit sibi in habitu canonicorum.* 

quodam spiritu alibi coniurato qui fatebatur se grauiter puniri 
mercensrius cuiusdam patris familias et furabatur garbes 


the pricr had excommunicated the stealer of the spoons ‘ whoever 
* without knowing who he was, as in the case of the Jackdaw of 


vitea so’, at the cross-road ahead of him. 
the forms canava ’, ‘ canavis’, asd ‘ 
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mulieris demergentes in carne spiritus profunde, quasi caro eiusdem J 
spiritus esset putrida et non solida sed fantastica.! ; 
VI. De quodam canonico de Newburg post mortem capto quem fo. 143e - 
(blenk] comprehendit. 
Contigit quod ipse cum magistro aratorum pariter loquebatur et in a 
agro gradiebatur. Et subito predictus magister fugit valde perterrites : 
[fugit] et alter luctabatur cum quodam spiritu qui dilacerauit turpiter - 
vestes suas, Sed tandem optinuit victoriam et coniurauit eum. Qui : 
coniuratus confitebatur se fuisse talem canonicum de Newburg et excom- 4 
illius quas dabat bobus suis vt apparerent corpulenti; et aliud quod plas =e 
se grauat, quod non profunde sed superficietenus arabat terram suam, a 
volens quod boues eius forent pingues, et affirmauit quod erant quindecim . 
spiritus in loco vno grauiter puniti pro delictis suis que faciebant. Sup- 
plicauit igitur quod suggereret domino suo pro indulgencia et absolucione 
quatinus posset optinere remedium oportunum. 
VIII. Item de alio spiritu sequente Willelmum de Bradeforth et | 
vociferante how how how, ter. per tres vices, Cont 
circa mediam noctem remeauit ad nouum locum ~ 
et dum rediret per viam audiuit vocem terribilem a. 
se quasi in monte, et paulo post iterum clamauit - 
et tercia vice vociferabatur per viam compendii 
pallidum equum, et canis eius latrauit paululum, 
dit se inter tibias ciusdem Willelmi. Quo facto Willelmus prohibuit | . 
eundem spiritum in nomine domini et in sanguinis Drewu Christi 
quod discederet et non impediret viam eius. quo audito recessit ad instar af 
cuiusdam canvas ‘ reuoluentis quatuor angulis et volutabat. Ex quo col- aye 
ligitur quod fuit spiritus desiderans magnaliter coniurari et efficaciter 4 
adiuuari.® 
* This is most curious. Why did the woman catch the ghost and bring it d 
indoors ? 
A daylight ghost, as it ssoms. The and the head ploughman are walking 
together in the field. Suddenty the ploughman has « panic and runs off, and the other 4 
finds himself struggling with ghost. 
be might be 
Rheims. 
* Du Cange gives 
* For three nights William of Bradford had heard the cries. On the fourth night he 
met the ghost. And I suspect he must have been imprudent enough to answer the F 
cries, for there are many tales, Danish and other, of persons who answer the shrieking , 
ghost with impertinent words, and the next moment they hear it close to their car. ian 
Note the touch of the frightened dog. a. 
ues 
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IX. Item de spiritu hominis de in Clyueland, Refertur quod 
sequebatur virum per quater viginti milliaria qui deberet coniurare et 
succurrere ei. Qui coniuratus confitebatur se fuisse excommunicatum 

et satisfaccionem factam requieuit in pace. In his omnibus ostendit se 
deus cum nil malum est impunitum remuneratorem iustum et cam anil 


- bonum a conuerso irremuneratum. 


Dicitur quod idem spiritus priusquam esset coniuratus iactauit vi- 
uentem vitra sepem et|suscepit eum ex altera parte in descensu. Qui 
conjuratus respondit 8i fecisses sic imprimis non tibi nocuissem f¢.. ter t* 
in talibus locis fuisti perterritus et ego feci hoc. 

Verso blank. 

The stories are continued on the last three pages of the 
volume (ff. 163 b, 164). I omit one extract ‘de triplici genere 
confessionis ’ and a story taken from a book, of which the cata- 
logue gives this synopsis. A servant guilty of adultery with his 


_ mistress, and suspected by his master, is taken to a * vates qui 


habet spiritum phitonis’, but on the way he repentes and lashes 
himself, whereby the spirit loses his memory. Caesarius of 
Heisterbach has many such tales. 


X. Quomodo latro penitens post euanuit ab oculis 
Contigit olim in Exon. quod quidam fossor us laborator et come- 


stor mansit in quadam cellula epecians domus que habebat plures cellulas 
cum muris intermixtis et ubi [u: perha ps non nisi 7} vnum domicilium. 
hic autem fossor esuriens solebat sepius ascendere per quandam scalam 
in domicilium et amputare carnes ibidem suspensas et coquere et inde 
comedere eciam in quadragesima, Dominus vero domus videns carnes 
suas sic amputatas inquisiuit a domesticis suis de hoo facto, Negantibus 
autem omnibus et se purgantibus per iuramenta, minabatur ille quod 
vellet ire ad maleficum quendam nigromanticum et sciscitari per ipsum 
hoc factum mirandum. Quo audito fossor ille valde timuit et ibat ad 
fratres et confitebatur delictum suum in secreto et sacramentaliter absolue- 
batur. Prefatus quidem dominus domus vt minabatur ibat ad nigro- 
manticum, et ille vixit vnguem cuiusdam pueruli et per incantaciones 
suas inquisiuit ab eo quid videret. Qui respondit Garcionem video coma 
tonsum, Cui dixit Conjures igitur eum quod appareat tibi in pulcherima 
forma qua poterit, Et fecit sic. Et affirmauit puerulus Eoce aspicio 


' * Atofi’, the catalogue suggesta, may be Ayton. The ghost throws him over the | 


came to the church on Sunday before service when all the people were in the charch- 
yard and drove them into a compact group. Then he said to 
you throw or catch will eateh,’ anid abe, im kindness to the people. * Very well, 
go round to the other side of the church.’ And he took them one by one and threw 
them over the church, and she caught them and put them down unhurt. ‘Next 
‘time 1 come,’ said the Troll, ‘ she shall throw, and I will catch—if you don’t treat her 
better.’ Not very relevant, but less known than it should be. 

* The word after ‘ nocuissem ' I cannot read: it ends -ter. 
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' hedge and catches him as be falls on the other side. So the Troll, whose (supposed) = - 
; daughter married the blacksmith, when he heard that all the villagers shunned her, 
| | 
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valde pulcrum equum. Et postea vidit quendam hominem in tali figura 
quasi fossorem predictum ascendentem per scalam et carnes amputantem 


homo et equus ? et respondit infans Eece coquit et comedit carnes illas. 
Et viterius inquisitus Et quid nunc facit? Et ait puerulus Vadunt pariter 
ad ecclesiam fratrum. sed equus exspectat pre foribus et homo intrat et 
flexis genibus loquitur cum quodam fratre qui ponit manum suam super 
caput eius. Iterum clericus inquisiuit a puerulo Quid faciunt nunc? Cui 
respondit Ambo simul euanuerunt ab oculis meis et amplius non video 
eos, et nescio sine dubio vbi sunt.! 

XI. De opere dei mirando qui vocat ea que non sunt. tanquam ea 
que sunt. et qui potest facere quando et quicquid vult. et de quodam miro. 

Est memorie comendatum quod quidam homo de Clyueland cognomine 
Ricardus Roantre relinquens vxorem suam grauidam ibat ad tumbam 
sancti Iacobi cum aliis quam pluribus qui quadam nocte pernoctabant in 
quadam silua prope viam regiam. hinc est quod quilibet illorum vigilabat 
per quoddam spacium noctis propter timorem nocturnum, et ceteri secu- 
rius dormiebant. Contigit quod in illa parte noctis qua prefatus homo 
fuit custos et vigil noctis audiebat magnum sonitum transiencium per 
viam regalem. et aliqui sedebant et equitabant super equos oues et boues 


pater meus et ego filius tuus abortiuus sine baptismo et abseque nomine _ 
sepelitus. Quo audito isdem peregrinus exuit se suam camisiam et induit 

puerulum suum imponens ei nomen in nomine sancte Trinitatis. et tulit 

secum illam veterem caligam in testimonium huius rei. Qui quidem infans 

taliter nominatus vehementer exuitabat et de cetero iuit pedibus suis 

erectus qui super terram antes volutabet. Completa vero peregrinacione 

fecit conuiuium vicinis suis et peciit ab vxore sua caligas suas. Que 

ostendit vnam et alteram non inuenit caligam. Tunc maritus suus ostendit 

ili caligam in quo puer inuoluebatur, et hoc Witrabatur. Obstetricibus 

autem confitentibus veritatem de morte et sepultura pueri in predicta 


gone.) 


Evidently the wile was not accessory to the indecent burial of the child, 
and the sympathy of the writer ie with ber. The divorce doss seem superfiuous, 
ines, though spensere wore not allowed to marry, wes ene but I 
know not the canca law. 


tuaria quando moriebantur. Tandem vidit quasi paruulum volutantem 
in quadam caliga super terram. Et coniurauit ipsum Quis esset et quare 
sic volutasset ? Respondit Non opo te me coniurare Tu enim eras . 
caliga fiebat diuorcium inter maritum et vrorem eius quod fuit compater 
filii sui taliter abortiui. Sed credo quod hoc divorcium displicuit valde 
deo,* 
[This page is difficult to read, blurred, and the writing in places fo. 1646 . 
The wisard ‘anoints’ the nail of the child, ot the palm of the hand. He, 
I suppose, and not the master of the house, is the clericus who asks the questions. ; 
* There are multitudinous examples of the nightly processions of the dead, but 
i I do not know another case in which they ride cn their own ‘ mortuaries ' (the beasts 
offered to their church, or claimed by it, at their decease): it is e curious reminiscence - 
; of the pagan fashion of providing means of transport for the dead by burying beasts 
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XII. De sorore veteris Ade de Lond comprehensa post mortem secun- 
dum relacionem sntiquorum. 

Memoranduin quod predicta mulier in cimiterio de Ampilford sepelie- 
betur et infra breue post mortem comprehendebatur per Willelmum 
Trower seniorem et coniurata confitebatur se ipsam peragrare viam suam 
in nocte propter quasdam cartas quas tradidit iniuste Ade fratri suo. 
Hine est quod olim quadam discordia otta inter maritum suam et ipsam, 
in preiudicium predicti viri sui et propriorum filiorum optulit fratri suo 
predictas cartas. ita quod post mortem suam frater suus expulsit maritum 
suum de domo sua, videlicet vno toft et crofte cum pertinenciis in Ampil- 


. ford, et in Heslarton de vna bouata terre cum pertinenciis, per violenciam. 


vellet redonare marito suo et filiis easdem cartas, et restituere illis terram 
suam. aljoquin nullo modo poeset in pace requiescere ante diem iudicii. 
Qui quidem Willelmus secundum jussionem suam suggessit predicto Ade. 
sed ille renuit cartas restitpere, dicens non credo[... } hiis dictis. Cui ille. 
Verus est in omnibus sermo meus, vnde deo concedente audietis sororem 
vestram vobis colloquentem de hac materia infra breue. Et altera nocte 
Tursus comprehendit illam ac attulit ad cameram prefati Ade, et loque- 
batur cum eo. Cui respondit induratus frater suus secundum quosdam. 
Si ambulaueris imperpetuum nolo predictas cartas redonare. Cui respondit 
illa ingemiscens. Iudicet deus inter me et te ob quam causam. Scias 
ergo quia veque ad mortem tuam minime requiescam. vnde post mortem 
tuam tu peragrabis loco mei. Dicitur viterius quod dextera manus illius 
pendebat iusum et erat valde nigra, Et interrogabatur qua de causa, 
respondebat quia sepius pugnando(?)} extendit illam, iurando falsum. 
Tandem coniurata fuit ad alterum locum propter timorem nocturnum et 
terrorem gentis ville. Peto tamen veniam si forte offendi in scribendo 
contra veritatem. Dicitur tamen quod Adam [de lond above line) iunior 


The Mission of Cardinal Pole to Enforce the Bull of 
Deposition against Henry VIII 


Poxs in his letter to Edward VI' asserts that some 
ten years before, when he undertook his mission for the pope | 
in 1539 to Charles V and Francis I, he had no intention of per- 
suading them to make war against Henry VIII. He only advised, 
in case love and kindness failed, that threats should be used, 
and, as a last extreme remedy, that they should declare a com- 
mercial blockade. The eighth section of his Apologia, written 
not long before he was expecting to see the emperor, shows that 
his recollection was inacourate, for he there says his chief motive 
in the journey is to persuade the emperor to postpone the Turkish 


_ war and turn his arms against England. We know also that 


Epistolarum Reg. Poli Collectio 1V. 
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Charlies V reported to the Venetian ambassador after receiving 
Pole, ‘On the one hand it seems that the cardinal wishes me to 
forbid trade with this King of England as a sort of warning, on the 
other he appears to want me to make war on him ’.! 

The following unpublished letter of instruction to Pole may 
be used to check the two statements. Pav van Dyas. 


Vatican, Varia Miscellanse, Armaria II. 49, fo. 6. 


Primum benedicere 8. Mti Nomine 8=! D. et deinde exponere causas 
profectionis D. V. B. tum ad M‘e™ suam ; tum ad Regem Christianissimum 
cas, quas a sua 8. habuit in mandatis super impietate ot saevitia Regis 


Demum persuadere suse Mti. ut omni cura velit incumbere reductioni 


Et praeter haec, qusecumq. D. V. Bnae videbuntur ad hanc rem facere — 
non tacebit. 


Instructio pro Rm Polo ad Cacs. Maiestatem proficiente. 
* Armstrong, Charles V, ii. 21. 


Angliae. 
' saevire in Deum et in sanctos tam diu a se et a toto Regno cultos. Ad 
quam rem habebit ducem authoritatem apcae. sedis quae ut monstraret 
viam in hac re, quam alii principes sequantur, publicavit bullam, habebit ; 
Regem Christianissimum, qui ultzo se obtulit pro sua prudentia et pietate . 
non deesse, habebit Regem Scotiae et hunc novum creatum cardinalem 
Scotum, virum magni faciendum et multae authoritatis in illis partibus. | | 
Itaque prohibeantur comertia ot si quid aliud videbitur ad hanc rem per- ; 
tinere non omittatur : sicut pro sua prudentia D. V. B. melius et cogitabit i 
et dicet. 
Et quoniam expeditio, quae paratur in Turcos obstat plurimum huic ; 
Anglicae reductioni et concilio celebrando pro rebus fidei, et pro heresi 
Lutherana extirpanda D.V.B. conabitur omnibus viribus persuadere P 
‘ suse Mti. longe praestare, ne praesens occasio restituendae religionis 
nostrae in pristinam formam amittetur, fieri a liga universe indutias et 
indiiso etiam Christianissimo Regi cum Turcis ad aliquot tempus quod 
propter expeditionem in eosdem Turcas, quae non nisi diuturna et dubia 7 
et dispendiosa esse poterit, amittere et occasionem bene gerendae rei —_ 
Anglicae et Lutheranae (capere)-simulque ostendere suse Mti._id quod _ 
certissimum erit ; ut si et bellum Turcarum prospere et ad votum prorsus : 
cessisset, ne liga et sua Mtas. victrix posset © victoria ulcisci hereticos et 
male 02 religione meritos, daturos interim eos ipsos operam, ut conspira- 
tione facta Italiam invadant e pecunia Regis Angli qua is maxime abundat, 
et Germano milite, quo Lutherani pollent, provincias ob bellum Turcarum : 
praesidio nudatas devastare ac diripere. 


Reviews of Books 


Texte und Forschungen zur Englischen Kulturgeschichte. Festgabe far Feliz 
Laebermann zum 20. Juli 1921. (Halle: Niemeyer, 1921.) 


Tun defect inherent what: tee in the absence of an English 
equivalent, must continue to be called a Festechrift or, as here, a Festgabe, 
is want of unity of subject and treatment. The French face and accept 
this drawback when they describe such a collection as Mélanges. The 
present volume is perhaps less open to criticism on this score than many 
of its predecessors. Its edifors, it is true, stress the variety of its themes 
as a tribute to the many-sided influence of a life’s work directed ‘ ayf eine 
Gesamterfassung des englischen Kulturlebens’. Nothing less general 
than this would bring together on a thread of unity the first article and 
the last, a dissection of the Widsith poem and an estimate of the future 
organization of the British empire. But Dr. Felix Salomon’s forecast of 
a ‘union of British empires’ stands by itself. The other nine contribu- 
tions are all medieval in subject, and with the exception of Dr. L. Morsbach’s 
edition of three English deeds of the fifteenth century are mainly con- 
cerned with the Anglo-Saxon and Norman peritds. Professor Brand! 
deals with the weird sisters of Macbeth, but it is to trace their gradual 
evolution from Wyrd, the Anglo-Saxon goddess of fate, under the distort- 
ing influence of the word wierd in the sense of ‘ reverse’, ‘ misfortune ’, 
of the classical Parcae, and of scriptural witchcraft. 

Of the remaining articles one, a study of the development of the law 
as to accessories and accomplices in Anglo-Saxon times by Clemens Freiherr 
von Schwerin, is, as was fitting, devoted to that special field in which 
the great scholar honoured, to whom on behalf of his English admirers 
we offer belated congratulations on the attainment of his seventieth 
birthday, is the recognized master, The texts to which the title refers 
include, in addition to the deeds edited by Dr. Morsbach, a new edition of 
the Widsith by the veteran Eduard Sievers, and of the eleventh-century 
Calendar of Cotton M8, Vitellius E. xviii, by Dr. K. Wildhagen, and the 
first transcript’ in print of the Old English ritual for the visitation of the 
sick, unction, and burial ir Uaud' MS, 482 and Corpus Christi Camb. M8. 
422, by Dr. B. Fehr. Hampeon’s edition of the Vitellius Calendar is s 
defective that one more accurate was urgently needed, while the sufficient 
excuse for yet another edition of the Widsith is the remarkable rearrange- 
ment of the text, which Dr. Sievers bases on metrical grounds, That the 
poem is composite has long been recognized, but scholars have despaired 
of being able to separate the different elements, Here, however, we have 
five distinct ingredients, each with its own additions, neatly disentangled. 
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Only experts can judge the validity of the criteria used to effect this 
reassemblage of parts and to restore the old Kentish dialectical forms of 
the original Widsith-Lied, but each of the divisions arrived at certainly 
seems to have a unity of its own. 

The texts edited by Dr. Fehr and Dr. Wildhagen are in one respect 
complementary inasmuch as the Corpus manual for the visitation of the 
sick, &c., contains a calendar and both the Corpus and Laud manuscripts 
have litanies with lists of saints and confessors. As it happens too, the 
Laud and Vitellius manuscripts certainly, and in the opinion of its editor 
the Corpus manuscript also, are of Winchester provenance. Both editors 
therefore devote some attention to the selection of saints which is made 
in their documents. Curiously enough, the Corpus calendar is not among 
those which Wildhagen compares with that of Vitellius E. xviii, and so he 
does not note that the Breton saint Machlovius (St. Malo), who appears 
under 15 November in the latter, is inserted at the same date under his 
other name of Machutus in the Corpus text, 

By far the longest contribution to the volume is Dr. Max Férster’s 
elaborate and most valuable study of ‘ Keltisches Wortgut im Englischen ’. 
He rightly deprecates the old fashion of referring all Celtic loan-words in 


place-names, but he does not profess to deal otherwise 
than incidentally with the Celtic survivals in local terminology, which, 


mentioned and the number of acres in the glebe is usually 
by their annual value (vale). In Suffolk values 
monest, in Norfolk not infrequent, though 1d. , 
values are comparatively rare in ‘Great Domesday’, but 2d. 

not uncommon there too, according to Dr. Boehmer, 
are seldom given in acres and some of the south-western coun 
have had a hide of few acres, one would like a fuller statement 
evidence than he has supplied in a note of four lines, 


: 


425 
English to Old Irish forms, though only a very narrow range of words dh 
| introduced by the Irish missionaries or later by the Scandinavians can Hi 
be traced to this source. By which of these channels the most important O72 
of Irish loan-words, ‘ cross’, came into England, Dr. Férster holds to be aa 
uncertain, though Ekwall is inclined to derive the English word mainly he 
from Scand. kross. In connexion with this and some other words of { 
7 British or Irish origin, Dr. Férster has much to say that is of interest to bak 
as he rightly complains, have been almost totally neglected in our place- ie 
name studies. As specimens of a better way, he appends a careful examina- ‘if 
tion of the history of the names London and Strathclyde, the former of ot 
which, however, he believes to be pre-Celtic. It is rather surprising to > 
find him falling into a confusion of Elniet With northern “Strathclyde : 
(p. 233). 
; ts The most striking novelty in Dr. H. Boehmer’s full and penetrating at 
study of the ownership of churches (Das Bigenkirchentum) in England, i 
: which he traces back as a universal feature to the first age of church a 
foundation, is his attempt to prove the existence of a lost law of Caut ra. 
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and the difficulty of accounting for the admitted variations in a due which 
had only been levied for half a century, the theory seems to involve 
& misapprehension of the nature of the Domesday valet. It was probably 
@ rough estimate of the yearly value of profits which might vary from 
year to year. A fixed money payment such as Dr. Boehmer assumes 
generally appears in Domesday as a redditus or render. 

That Dr. Boehmer is not so familiar with Domesday Book as with 
materials bearing more directly on ecclesiastical history is shown by his 
unquestioning acceptance of Ellis’s extraordinary statement! that no 
churches can be found in the return for Lancashire (between the Ribble 
and Mersey), which, as a matter of fact, records eight. His own con- 
jecture that, in Gloucestershire and five other counties which he names, 
local churches were only mentioned when they belonged to some other 
than lord of the manor in which they lay is certainly not true 
of all.* 

A article of five pages on ‘ The Anglo-Saxon Style in Medieval 
Painting’, by{ Dr. Adolph Goldschmidt, completes the volume. This 
article is illustrated by two plates, and a very characteristic portrait of 
Dr. ‘Liebermann forms the frontispiece of a tribute which will have a per- 
manent value for students of Old English philology, history, and literature. 

James Tarr. 


Final Concords of the County of Lincoln, Vol. ii. Edited by Canon 0. W. 
Foster. (Lincoln Record Society : issued for the society, 1920.) 


It is a hopeful sign for the future of local historical research in England 
that even the general impoverishment following on the great war has failed 
to arrest the work of those meritorious societies which are striving to 
publish, on sound lines, the materials needed for writing—or, in some cases, 
writing anew—the history of our ancient counties. Unfortunately, the 
most valuable of such records for the scholar are also, as a rule, the least 
attractive to the average member of such societies, on whose pecuniary 
support they are dependent for their existence. In spite of this difficulty 
and of the almost prohibitive cost of producing their volumes at the present 
time, they have hitherto contrived to carry off their work and have even 
increased in number. Oxfordshire has had its record society since 1919, 
Lincolnshire since 1910, Sussex since 1901 ; the Bedfordshire society has 
already done excellent work, and in Warwickshire the Dugdale Society 
has made a successful start. 

The great county of Lincolnshire is still destitute of » history, although 
its peculiarly ‘Danish’ characteristics invest it with special interest. 
The late Mr. Eyton was attracted by its wealth in medieval records, as 


_ is shown by his collections from them which are now among the manu- 


scripts in the British Museum. So far back as 1896 an indefatigable loca! 


' Introduction to Domesday, i. 287. 

* Dr. Boehmer can hardly be blamed for regarding (p. 305) the interesting record 
uf the property of Christchurch in London ¢. 1100 in Cotton MS. Faustina B. vi, 100 
as unprinted. Mr. John Brownbill printed a translation in Pez, the Caldy Abbey 
Magazine, no. 50, May 1920. 
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a final with 
a brief introduction, the technical work of preparing the the 
fines having been executed, as he explained, by Mr. Boyd. He was 
only able, however, to ‘carry the work down to the middie of the 
reign of Henry III, although he expressed the hope that ‘ within 
a short period’ the remaining fines of the reign might follow. For the 
fulfilment of that hope the county has had to wait until Canon Foster 
was able to issue, for the Lincoln Record , this admirable 
volume, 

: The method of publishing a county's fines is by no means uniform, nor 
has the learning or capacity of their editors been of equa! merit. One 


given on the page where they are printed, while to ascertain the exact 
date one has to turn to a work of reference. On the other hand, a note 
in the introduction (p. xi), as I have shown in this Review, erroneously 
dates the Pipe Roll of 1130 (31 Hen. I) as ‘1130-1’. A point on which 
the editors of fines—and indeed of other early documente—are not yet 
agreed is the right rendering in English of certain Latin terms. If we 
look for guidance to the staff of the Public Record Office, we find a certain — 
tendency, at present, to what may be described as peeudo-archaiam. 
For my part, I agree with Canon Foster, who, in the section that he devotes 
to the ‘Explanation of Certain Terms’, tendét® villa by “vill's-un the 
ground that this term is ‘ free from ambiguity’. In this he follows Mait- 


days; but the name has now been appropriated by the larger centres 
of population.’ On the other hand, he adopts ‘ foreign service’ as his 
rendering of servitium forinsecum. I cannot myself accept this rendering 
as the best; for the modern reader must be misled by it, unless he is 
warned that it had not then the meaning now accepted. Mr. Stenton 
contributes a lengthy note on this ‘ difficult phrase’. 

Canon Foster's introduction, of more than seventy pages, is divided 


here to deal adequately with the information it affords ; but the editor’s 
local knowledge and research are well shown in his dissertation on ‘ Lost 
Vills and other Forgotten Pisces’. Outside his county one has naturally 
more hesitation in always following his guidance, even when he corrects 
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worker, the late Mr. W. O. Massingberd, rector of South Ormaby, issued : 

has, however, to remember that the materials now at their disposal forthe | 
illustration of these records are greater and more easily available than they _ 
were a quarter of a century ago. Canon Foster has not only made the fullest . 
use of such materials, but has provided the student with an apparatus “a 
of elaborate learning. All future editors of fines should carfully examine 
his work and profit by his labours. He has himeelf gratefully acknowledged 
the assistance of Professor Stenton and others with special knowledge 
of medieval Lincolnshire. A point which must not be overlooked is that t 
he has given the exact date, by the modern reckoning, of every fine: e 
this has greatly increased his labour, but will be a real boon to those who i 
use his volume. One has seen fines so edited that even the year is not ; 1p 
land. ‘Town’, he urges, ‘might have been the best equivalent in former _ 
| into sections and sub-sections, and its .rrangement, under these sections, aE 
has been carefully thought out. It is not only those who are interested ie 
in ‘ final concords’ who will learn much from its perusal. It is impossible 2% 
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Massingberd modestly observed, in his brief 


ty all place-names, but have failed in too many 
cases, and may have fallen into in others, notwithstanding every endeavour 
to ensure accuracy. 


This candid admission has led Canon Foster to supplement, in this field, 
his predecessor's work ; ‘ especially’, we read in his introduction, ‘ it is 
hoped that the attempt to identify the places mentioned in that volume, 
and their inclusion in the present index, will be found convenient.’ This 
is, perhaps, the portion of his work in which he has been least successful. 
For instance, in a lengthy and important fine of 1234 (pp. 263-4) there is 
mention of land in ‘ Dukeswith’, which Mr. Massingberd indexed as 
* Dukeswrth [in Cambridgeshire)’. The canon corrects this to ‘ Dukes- 
with, co, Essex’ (pp. 366, 429), which merely increases the error; for 
the place is Duxford in Cambridgeshire. A converse case is that of ‘ Ram- 
mesden ’, a place mentioned in a fine of 1229 which affords a valuable 
clue. Mr. Massingberd did not even attempt to identify its locality ; 
but his successor definitely makes it ‘Rammesden (in Edenham par.) 
co, Line.’ (pp. 401, 431). As I have no knowledge of the district, I cannot 
say whether there is such s place in Edenham ; but Canon Foster will 
find, I think, that the fine’s ‘Rammesden’ is Ramsden Belhouse in the 
south of Essex. Again, is it certain that ‘ Strauda’, as the editor reads 
it, where three fines were levied in the first week of July 1249 (pp. 49-51) 
was Stroud (Glos.) ? If the name were read ‘ Stranda ’, one might suggest 
that the place was the stone cross in the Strand, where pleas were held. 
But this is only a conjecture. 

A close investigation fails to reveal any but trifling slips, in spite of 
# somewhat long list of errate (pp. 343-4). One detects, it is true, such 
forms as ‘ Mald’ (p. 308) and ‘Otho’ (for ‘Othone’) on p. 330, but the 
latter is taken from # transcript. * Condicio’ seems strange word by 
which to describe (p. 334) a ‘ finalis concordia’ between two ‘town ships’ 
(villatae) concerning the upkeep of a causeway and a ditch, 1197-8 ; but this 
also is taken from a secondary source, for the editot’s industry has added 
several fines from outside the Record Office. An admirable index of persons 
and places is supplemented by one of subjects, which is no less excellent. 
One can but express the hope that the Lincoln Record Society may be able 
to produce many volumes of no less scholarly character, J. H. Rounp. 


‘ 


. Court Rolls of the Borough of Colchester. Vol. i, 1310-62. Translated 


and epitomized by I. H. Jzayzs. With introduction, &c., by W. G. 
Bewnam. (Colchester: published for the Town Council, 1921.) 


Tue town council of Colchester and the chairman of its muniments com- 
mittee, who has previously edited three volumes of the borough records, 
have rendered good service to students of municipal life by the publica- 
tion of this first instalment of the 250 rolls, each covering a year, which 
Colchester has been fortunate enough to preserve. It could be wished, 
of course, that they began earlier and that more than nine had survived 
from the period comprised in this volume, but court rolls contain so much 
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common form that, except to the local historian, gaps are less regrettable 
than in the case of other classes of town records. 

Colchester was one of those boroughs, commoner in the west than in 
the east of England, whose court had the name as well as the jurisdiction 
of a hundred. It normally met fortnightly, with intermediate pleas 
when required, but the intervals were occasionally of a week only and 


in this case breaches of the assizes of bread, beer, and 
It is the ‘leet jurisdiction’ with which we are familiar in 
manorial boroughs, which has no doubt betrayed the editor 
misleading statement that ‘Colchester was governed and 


FE a 


presentment was originally established in the hundreds, and only 
vested in manorial courts (other than private hundreds) by royal 
or usurpation. It appears in other large boroughs. 
instance, had a ‘ court leet, law day and view of frankpledge’ 
chester, however, at all events in the early rolls, the words ‘ 


j 


tioned on the second occasion may have taken place 
ward constables, on similar evidence, might be elected in an 
hundred or in one of the special assemblies of the burgesses for 


hundreds. A selection of the names of those present at such assemblies 
is given, no doubt to identify them with the decision arrived at. The 
letting of the tolls and customs of the town, which were leased to s farmer 
from Michaelmas to Michaelmas for £35, was most naturally done at the 
Michaelmas lawhundred, but in at least one year it was deferred until 
December (p. 61). oes 

We hear of the bailiffs and the coroner, but never of the body which 

became the later town council, unless they were the assessors of the bailiffs 


tolls and granted unoccupied places. There is no trace of the old Crown 
claim to such places. A Crown claim, of a different order, to the chattels 
and ‘ waste’ of a felon hanged by a commission of gaol delivery was resisted 
by the chief lord of the tenement. ; 

Much incidental light is thrown upon the customs of the borough, such 
as the absence of heriot, the exclusion of ‘ foreigners’ from compurga- 
tion, except where a ‘ foreigner’ was party, and more striking burghal 
peculiarities like the devise of land and the assize of fresh force. 


er 


much more rarely of three weeks or more. There were three great sessions 
a year, at Hilarytide, Hocktide, and Michaelmas, at which a grand jury 2 
presented offences under what are elsewhere called the artioula regis, : 
general 
arrests 
OW WhICD Usually COINCKicd W court ul pices between 
for lack of whom to give judgement a plea at an intermediate court on Lees 
4 June 1311 had to be postponed to the next hundred. This was dis- ‘ie 
appointing, because the case being one under the law merchant about ; i. 
a ship, the bailiffs had made a gallant effort to shorten the usual slow 7 
process of essoins by holding four sessions in two days (p. 36). ‘ Cor- Bee. 
_porateness’ seems to have been well established in fourteenth-century 4. 
_ Colchester. It was ‘the town’ or ‘the community’ which leased the , i 


EpMonp VANSTRENBERGHE’S monograph on the great fifteenth- 
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We have laid stress upon the value of these rolls for the 
borough organization and law because the editor is less interested 
in these general aspects of his 1 than in their contributions to 
local history and antiquities. Legal technicalities, too, are a severe test . 
of a translator, and while Mr. Jeayes’ version of rolls: which are partly in 
bed condition is in the main quite adequate, there are indications here 
and there that he is not so familiar with this class of document as with 
charters. A freer quotation of the original Latin where any doubt could 
arise would have been desirable, and, as such cases are not numerous, 
would not have added seriously to the length of the volume. The facsimile 
of part of the first roll is useful as showing that when the translation has 
* fined 6d.’ or other sum, it is an amercement and not the medieval fine 
that is in question. James Tarr. 


Le Cardinal Nicolas de Cues (1401-64). Par Epmonp VaNsTeEnsercue. 
(Paris: Champion, 1920.) 


century philosopher and publicist, Nicholas of Cuss, is obviously the 
fruit of immense industry. The only competent critic of it would be 
a man who had made a study of the documents as thorough as the author’s 
own ; and in all probability no such man exists. Students alike of history 
and of philosophy are much indebted to Dr. Vansteenberghe for bringing 
together within s small compass the ascertainable facts about one of the 
most interesting figures in the history of European thought. The book 
is divided into two sections, one dealing with its hero as a man of action, 
the other dealing with him asa man of thought. We read of his childhood 
in the village by the Moselle from which he takes his usual designation ; 
and of his student days at Heidelberg and Padua. We find him while 
still a young man winning a high reputation as a canonist and dealing 
question of the relative rights of councils and popes. Here he appears — 
as a decided supporter of the party. The truly general council, 
representing the universal church, is superior to the pope. He offers 
a number of suggestions for the reform of the ecclesiastical constitution, 
the most interesting of which is a plan for the election of the cardinals — 
_by the metropolitans with the consent of the bishops, thus providing 
the pope with a permanent body of advisers representative of the church 


universal. He would have kings summon national, the emperor general 
councils, for the correction of abuses i 


i 
: 


death. Afterwards, however, Nicholas passed from the conciliar to the 
pontifical party. His biographer is compelled to admit that he never 


) arrived at a position which isolated the papal authority from that of the 


* The importance attached in the introduction to the description of a leading 
citizen in the roll of 1311 as * being in the king’s service ', vaniahes when it is recognized 
that in thin and other case it was an or excuse for abaenos court. 
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| li proposals for fixing the mode of electing the emperor, and also for 
s | division of the empire into districts for judicial purposes. These last 
te \ anticipated the measure carried out under Maximilian I after Nicholas’s | 
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collective episcopate, and especially of the colloge of cardinals, sufficiently 
to satisfy the modern Roman Catholic who accepts the Vatican decrees 
of 1870; but he became the great champion of the papacy in the empire, 
and under Eugenius IV won from Aeneas Syivius (who, as Pius II, was to 
make him his ‘temporal vicar-general’ at Rome in 1459) the title of 
* the Hercules of the Eugenians’. We havea very full account of Nicholas’s 
activity as a church reformer in 1450, when acting as legate of Nicholas V 
in Germany ; although the story of his journey in this capacity through 


a forerunner of the Reformation; but in his attitude towards 
superstitions (such as that concerning the bleeding hosts oi Wilmac) he 
may be said to have been so; and on this point Dr. Vansteenberghe is 


1464, was distracted by s prolonged struggle for its temporal rights against 
the count of Tyrol. His controversies were, however, not only in the field 
of practical conduct or public affairs. He wrote both against the Hussites 
and against the Mohammedans, for the Turkish peril was then a very 
real one in the eastern parts of the empire. Against the appeal of the 


the latter the testimony borne by the Koran to the religion of Christ. 
The second division of Dr. Vansteenberghe’s book is devoted to 


perfect circularity of the orbits of the heavenly bodies. He did not refuse 
to indulge in speculations as to the probable date of the 
predicted in Scripture as destined to overwhelm the present order of 
things. Here he took for a clue the notion that the career of the church is 
to follow the lines indicated by the earthly life of Christ ; and concluded 
that the victory over Antichrist would fall between 1700 and 1734, while 
refusing to determine the period which: is to elapse between this event 
and the day of judgement. The study of the Cusan’s philosophy hardly 
belongs to this Review; but we may remark, as relevant to the history of 
ideas, that in his celebrated treatise De Docta Ignorentia, where he dis- 
the mazimum absolutum (Ged), the maximum contractum (the 
universe), and the maaimum absolutum contractum (Christ), he is probably 
the first philosopher to employ in something like the modern sense the 


the countries of the empire leaves on his biographer the impression of 
a ship cleaving ite way through waters which immediately come together 
again, leaving no lasting trace of its passage. Dr. Vansteenberghe especially : 
emphasizes his failure to reform clerical and monastic morals, That rt 
a relaxation of the requirement of celibacy might have been a more ‘i 
effectual method does not occur to him. Nicholas was not in this respect | 
inclined to blame him for excessive severity. In 1453 Nicholas became At 
bishop of Brixen. His tenure of this see, which he held till his death in - 
ire 
former to Scripture he urged the claim of tradition and the right of the Te 
Nicholas as scholar and thinker. In this capacity he became s precursor a 
of Copernicus by contesting, though on metaphysical rather than on ; 
’ mathematical or astronomical grounds, the geocentric theory of the i 
universe. He may even, in virtue of his denial of any fixed centre-of the 
universal motion, be claimed as a prophet of the theory of relativity. He ft 
: seems to have attempted the construction of a non-Euclidean geometry ; oa 
and his genius in this department has, we learn, been recognized by be. 
Cantor. He called in question, more than a century before Kepler, the i, 


The above account may give our readers some notion of the contents 


- of Dr, Vansteenberghe’s book. We have already found him disposed to 


judge his hero from the standpoint of a Roman Catholic of to-day, which 
was far from being that of Nicholas himself. The curious eirenicon called _ 
De Pace Fidei, in which the Cusan imagined # congress of religions under 


- ready to reduce the number of the sacraments and even to consider — 


circumstances in whic the Eucharist iteelf might be dispensed with, but 
‘as Dr. Vansteen exclaims, ‘Que devient, dés lors, la hiérarchie 
‘catholique? Il.n’y a un mot sur le Pape, ni sur V'Eglise dans le 
De Pace fidei. No one, however, will be in danger of misled by 
this undisguised parti pris. But caution should be used in reference to 


the list of books recommended by Gerard van Groot to the Brothers of the 
Common Life is probably a mistake for Monologivm, From « remark 
on p. 282 one suspects that Dr. Vansteenberghe is acquainted with Mon- 
taigne’s essay on Raymond de Sebonde, but not with the Theologia Naturalis 
itself, about which there is nothing at all sceptical. Nor does the allusion 


. to Plato’s Parmenides on p. 431 suggest a first-hand knowledge of that 


dialogue. Gassendi, by the way, is mentioned on p. 444 as if he were 


. the contemporary of men who flourished a century or more earlier than 


he. One would wish for further evidence of the Cusan’s acquaintance 
with the ‘ maftres chartrains ’, 
At first sight it seems décidedly improbable. 


On p. 5 we should apparently read * Marguerite’ for ‘ Catherine’ 


~ (in view of p. 4); and in the quotation from De Docts Ignorantie, p. 324 


n. 3, the comma after ‘ Phaedone’ should be placed after ‘ Chalcidius’. 
There are misprints of ‘ patriotique’ for ‘ patristique’ on p. 216, and of | 
@ioors for @éworg on p. 388. The long list of authorities consulted con- 
tains no English books, though two English periodicals, the Dublin Review 


King's Council in the North, By BE. Rep, ‘M.A., D.Lit. (London : 
‘Longmans, 1921.) . 


Lr is with great pleasure that historians, and those of the north in particular, 


welcome the publication of Miss Reid’s long-expected work on the council 


2 t anticipations of Leibniz’s doctrine that no two individual things are 
oT aan exactly alike, and of Hegel’s criticism of the principle of contradiction ; 
—- the notion of development, however, does not appear to be discoverable _ 
—) in him. In the period which followed his own his influence on the most _ 
‘4 
‘ 
ne pres agency 0 i Vivine WOrd, CSpecially SCARUSIIZES or here 
Behe not only does Nicholas pave the way for Luther by insisting upon 
B15 ; justification by faith rather than upon good works, and show himself 
| 
‘ i : | Dr. Vansteenberghe’s statements about authors read or used by Cusanus. 
+ sa They do not suggest a great familiarity with classical and medieval 
iii literature. What is the Horloge de saint Anselme on p. 263? Horologium in 
| 
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tion is to be found from the imprint of a foreign firm of printers at the end. 
Wherever lies the blame, the mistakes are so many as to be distinctly 
inconvenient to the reader. Miss Reid has elaborated a study of the council 
into a work on the council in its relation to the history of the ‘ North 
Parts’, and while, as she realizes, this has led to some repetition, it has — 
both widened the interest of the whole work and increased the value of 
council itself. The book is divided into 

has 


showing the need for and the genesis of a 
It is a very confused history, but Mi i 

space at her disposal allows. She gives us so much, and her articles in 
this Review * show that she has looked so much further than she 


treacherous pitfalls that there await even the wary, and it could not be 


of it by fine in his lifetime, the validity of which conveyance was contested 
after his death by his heirs, his cousin Robert Ross and his aunt Joan, wife 
of Sir William Mauleverer, on the ground that he had only a life-interest. 
Contrary to the statements in the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
Addenda, Elizabeth, upon which Miss Reid relies, a private act of parliament 
settling the dispute was passed, and a copy is to be found in the Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII and, more accurately printed, in the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Journal, vol. vii. 80 far as my knowledge goes the division 
of the inheritance between the various claimants was based on sound 
justice. In the same connexion, proving the attempts of the Crown to 
weaken the territorial power of the border gentry, Miss Reid alludes to 
the surrender of his estates to the Crown by Sir Ralph Grey for a small 
rent. Though long negotiations on this subject took place, mainly caused 
by the insufficiency of Sir Raiph's provisions for the defence of his very 
important castle at Wark-on-Tweed, no such surrender took place, as the 
owner demanded an exchange of lands and refused to accept the Crown’s 
suggestion of rent. 

These are quite minor points, but indicate some of the dangers of taking — 
even state documents at their face value. Miss Reid's main contribution 
to knowledge in this work is contained in the other three parts. In part ii 
she gives a study of the growth and personnel of the council; in part iii she 
goes into detail as to the organization, procedure, and jurisdiction of the 
court at York. This has entailed much laborious research, as the council's 

See ante, xxxii, 470; xxxv. 161. 
VOL, XXXVII.—NO, CXLVII. rf 
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valuable contribution to historical knowledge, so valuable that one could ; § 
have wished it produced on better paper and in better form. One can es 
hardly believe that the frequent and in some cases absurd misprints are na 
all the result of careless proof-reading, and must suspect that some explana- a bs 
much valuable information, gathered from a wealth of original sources, f 
her pen. No one who has not ventured into this field can ima the } 
expected that Miss Reid should escape them all. For instance, her allusion 
: to the struggle of Leonard Dacre to secure the inheritance of Sir James 
: Strangways is one-sided and based on only one part of the evidence. i. 
Sir James did not bequeath his property by will, but conveyed the reversion iz 
i 


a Ix the introduction to this volume the editors have examined critically 
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eld of external authorities. Her last two chapters in thie part deal with 
the relations of the court at York with the local courts and with the 
courts at Westminster. Here lay the seeds of that decline of the council 
to which she devotes part iv. It is obvious that it was the virtues rather 
than the sins of the council that brought about its downfall. A self-seeking 


_ and turbulent gentry, a band of lawyers jealous for the prerogatives of 
_the common law and the revenues they derived from the courts.in London, 
. personal hostility to Strafford, all went to bring about the attack on the 
‘council which was victorious in 1641. The constant petitions for the revival 
_ of the council and the attempts made to restore it in the days of the 
_ ‘Commonwéalth are sufficient proof that the statements cf ite enemies 
- . - that it was guilty of oppression were, to ‘say the least, exaggerated. 
Is Sell because it was check oppressive landowners and profiteering — 
traders. - 


Mies ‘Theid added valuable appendites to hee week The first is 


~- @ most excellent guide to authorities, both published and unpublished, and — 


the others contain carefully prepared lists of the personnel of the council © 
and certain hitherto unprinted documents. The whole is an outstanding 


| to historical _Kennetu H. Vickers, 


Heen Rew. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1921.) 


the sources for the proceedings of the house of commons for 1629, but 


their survey is so comprehensive as to glance backwards at the Elizabethan 

. age and to look forward to the long parliament,: The natural starting- 

_ point is the Commons’ Journals, which are described here only briefly _ 
' because another publication will contain a fuller discussion, The conclusion | 
- for 1629 is that the Journal is not the official-record, which has vanished © 

: completely, but merely the hasty notes of the. clerk made while the 

- wassitting. Then follows an éxamination of the True Relation, the di 

_ versions-of which are shown to be based on at least two sets of NN 


issued, probably, from day to day, and on ‘separates’, or speeches : 


account of the origin and character of ‘ separates’ and parliament! 
news-letters, both of which are proved: to have been written and circulated _ 


- for profit by stationers or scriveners, sometimes from information supplied 
"> by members or their friends, sometimes from hints or rumours, The other 
- sources enumerated refer more exclusively. to this particular session and . 


are of leas general interest. 
The second part of the volume containg all the materials for the 
session.of 1629 hitherto either unprinted or printed in an imperfect form, 
In editing the True Relation, forty-eight copies of which were discovered, 
the editors have tried to produce the best text after a most minute and 


thorough examination of the different versions, and to indicate variations 
- of any importance, The result is a text far 


to. that already 


existing separately, these two sources being combined together in different oh 
_ order by different compilers or copyists, Next comes a most ble © 
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necessary to modernize ‘the spelling owing to the lack of uniformity in 
the copies from which they constructed the text they print. It would 
have been better to sacrifice the uniformity and to reproduce the original 
spelling. Then come the parliamentary diaries of Nicholas and Grosvenor, 
the value of which is greatly enhanced by the excellent notes and cross- 
references supplied. In these cases the contemporary spelling is retained 
except for contractions which are expanded in a modern form. Thus the 
game sentence may contain ‘ pet[ition]’ and ‘ peticion’, A preferable 
method would have been to omit the brackets and to adhere in the expan- 
sion to the spelling generally used by the writer. The remaining docu- 
ments are letters from Nethersole and an account of the proceedings on 
the last day of the session, So far as can be gathered by a critic who has 
not seen the manuscripts, and who has to rely on the facsimiles given, 
the work of transcription has been carefully performed. Few misprints 
and fewer mistakes have been noticed. 

' Probably the best test of the value of this volume is # comparison 
of its materials with those used by the late 8. R. Gardiner. That historian 
had available in print only an inferior edition of the True Relation, and he 
was ignorant of the existence of Grosvenor’s diary, and of the diary in 
ps Aaranayss pices The other sources he had to use as manu- 

ipts. The question naturally arises as to the extent to which his 
account now needs correcting. It speaks much for his penetration and 
judgement that, with defective materials, he undoubtedly succeeded in 
giving an accurate representation of the general course of the debates, 
although he could not perceive the precise significance of some speeches 
nor avoid @ namber of smal] errors. Thus a statement about the seizure 
. of Rolle’s goods for non-payment of tonnage and poundage, which he 
rejects as altogether improbable, is now found to be well supported. 
Eliot’s accusation that Heath had stifled a charge of high treason against 
Cosin becomes more intelligible when it is seen that the orator believed 
the bishop to have denied that the king was the supreme bead of the 
church, Similarly the dilemma which confronted the country party in 
the debate on the seizure of mercinamts’ goods-ie more obvious xhen it 
is known that the offending officials declared that the king had dictated 
the answers they were to give to the commons. In the same debate 
_Mr. Gardiner scarcely did justice to Eliot, for it is clear that the popular 
‘Jeader was anxious to uphold the immunity of a member’s property from 
‘seizure not so much because he wished his colleagues to enjoy special 
privileges, but because, as he said, the privileges of parliament formed 
the basis of all liberty. On the whole it seems that the historian, while 
paying an adequate tribute to Eliot’s character, rather under-estimated 
his stateamanship.* From these specimens it is apparent that the immense 
labour expended upon the Commons Debates for 1629 has not been in vain. 
Many willing assistants will be required before all the existing materials 
for the history of parliament during its more critical years can be made 
accessible, Gopraey Davies. 


» Printed by the Hist. M88. Comm. in 1893. 
**Gardiner, History of England, ed., vil. 32 n. 1, 48-0, 61; Lonedale MSS., 
p. 60; Notestein and Relf, pp. 7, 175, 221. 
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Wallenstein’ 8 Ende. Ursachen, Verlauf Folgen der + 


\ Grund neuer Quellen wniersucht und dargestellt. Von Heinaicu Ritter 
von Sretk. (Vienna: Seidel, 1920.) 


Our notice of Ritter von Srbik's monograph has been accidentably some- 
what delayed ; but we should be sorry to have omitted to recognize the 
value of a sedearch confronted by an almost unparalleled array of diffi- 
culties and carried out with unexceptionable insight. For it is insight, 
rather than impartiality i in the ordinary. sense of the word, which is needed | 
in a conclusive inquiry into a subject of so much complexity, and calling, 
at almost.every stage, for an appreciation of the conflicting points of view 
which have affected, where they have not actually decided, contemporary 
ahd later judgement of events and characters. And it is to this gift, which | 
no less a historian than Ranke may be said to have been the first to apply 
to the treatment of the story of Wallenstein as a whole, that Ritter von 
Srbik, who has had the advantage of additional information, acquired by 
indefatigable study of his theme, may fairly lay claim. Thus, unless in parti- 
cular directions conscientiously noted by him, there seems little necessity 
for expecting a supplementary revision of his conclusions on the issues to 
which he has given his main attention, and which bear upon the catastrophe 
closing Wallenstein’s second period of supreme military command. Of the 
notable essay on the ‘ Downfall of Wallenstein’ whith the foremost living 
authority on the history of the Thirty Years’ War, Professor Moriz Ritter, 
contributed in\1906 to the Historische Zeitschrift, the opening portion was 
rightly devoted\to'an inquiry into the powers conferred on the generalis- _ 
simus (this term, though constantly employed, seems never to have 
been a strictiy official one) at the time of his second appointment (1632), 
inasntuch as on the nature and extent of those powers must largely 
. depend our judgement as to his subsequent relations with the emperor. 
: Ritter von Srbik’s inquiry really starts with Litzen and thus covers the. 
second and third parts of Ritter’s essay, Wallenstein’s political negotiations 
and aims from that date onwards, and the counter-action of the emperor 
and his counsellors which ended in the catastrophe, and thus, with the 
addition of a discussion ‘of its more immediate consequences, the work 
before us possesses a unity of its own. But it necessarily involved 
reference to ‘ Wallenstein-literature’ as a whole, and the extraordinary 
magnitude and fullness of this field of research constituted the first and 
most obvious of the difficulties of his task. 
‘In a note to the very first page of his introduction, Ritter von 
Srbik refers the reader tovHelene Raff's admirable survey (in the Deutsche 
Rundschau of August 1916), a perusal of which we venture to recommend 
‘to all interested, whether as historical or as literary students, in the subject 
| ag . of ‘Wallenstein Literature, Old and New’. From this it appears that 
a ie when Georg Schmid and Viktor Loewe accomplished their many years’ 
jt Ag task of cataloguing the literature in question for the Mittheilungen des 
Vereins fiir Geschichte der Deutschen in Béhmen, their bibliography had... 
extended beyond its 2,500th number. If to such a result are added the om 
body of materials printed in the Fontes Rerum Austriacarum by Hallwich— 
to mention him only by name among recent —— authorities in this 
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field of research—by Zibrt in his Bibliographia Ceske’ Hist., and the very 
considerable gleahings of Ritter von Srbik and others in the archives 
of Vienna (we trust still intact on this head) and other centres of 
inquiry—including the Vatican and Eger, the locality of the ‘ Execution ’— 
the total of primary and secondary sources assumes formidable 
dimensions. And we may accordingly here leave out of sight the 
literary treatment of the historical episode and its principal figure. This 
‘treatment, from (say) Glapthorne’s Albertus Wallenstein onwards (as 
to the genesis of which tragedy Ritter von Srbik on Creizenach’s, authority 
corrects H. Raff's statement) to Schiller, Grillparzer, and later writers, 


_ would, however, if only in view of Coleridge, well warrant a summary for 


_ English readers. We are unable to say what place in Wallenstein-literature 
_ ought to be assigned to Riccarda Buch’s * character-study ’ (1915), which 


"receives great praise both from H. Raff and from Ritter von Srbik as 
masterly psychological analysis, not having as yet seen a copy of this 
particular production of a popular and evidently highly accomplished 


_ writer. 


The work belore us is divided inte theee backs, which stood in 


- a different relation to the object proposed to himself by the author. The 


‘Antecedents of the Catastrophe’ had necessarily to include s summary 
not to be compressed into an integral part of the narrative except by 
conveying a general judgement of the political situation at the time 
when the final catastrophe began to cast ite first shadows over the relations 
between Wallenstein and the emperor. In other words, the intentions 
of the general from about the middle of the year 1633, when his negotations 
with Saxony began, and whence they were carried on up to the date of 
his death in an almost unbroken series, have to be defined in so far as they 
admit of definition, and the efforts of his adversaries, with their effects 
upon the emperor, have to be traced to their beginnings as a continu- 
ous sequence, as they may be from Count Schlick’s mission to head- 
quarters (August 1633), or perhaps from the forgery of the supposed 
Heidersdorf peace proposals at a rather earlier date (June). The successive 
stages in this twofold preliminary inquiry occupy Ritter von Srbik’s first 


book, which carries us down to thé imperial patent of 24 January 1634, 


the failure of the arrest of Wallenstein, the merciless Patent of Proscription 
of 18 February, Wallenstein’s (second) appeal to his troops (now only 
the remnant of them) at Pilsen, and his flight to Eger and his doom. 
From the first—in the case of Wallenstein almost to the very last, and in | 
the case of the emperor in his treatment of the deed after it had been done— 

we recognize the crucial double cause of the doubtfulness surrounding the 
transactions here traced with the utmost minuteness and care—the 
uncertainty in the actions of the general, and the hesitation in those of 
the emperor. Oxenstjerna, whose more or leas epigrammatic judgements 
are not wont to be obscured by ambiguity, expressed himeelf to the 
effect that the shortcomings of Wallenstein were to be found not in his 
intentions, but in the accomplishment of them ; and the censure applies 
to Wallenstein’s political pacificism as well as to his views on government 
in general. How far, one is inclined to ask at the outset, were his views 
as to the desirableness of a general peace after Liitzen in harmony with 
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those of Gundaker von Liechtenstein, who was at that time in favour of 
a course which he dared not even recommend to the emperor, but of 
which Trautmannsdorf would, it was hoped, take some note? Of all 
the ‘ pacifications of resignation’ concluded in its day by the house of 
Austria, this would have been one of the strangest. On the other hand, 
the Emperor Ferdinand II was not only weak by nature, and in the last 
resort under the control of his confessors ; but (as Ritter von Srbik shows 
in a very interesting chapter) he, as a genuine Habsburger, stood under the 
influence of a theory of government which placed the interest of the state 
above all other considerations but that of the interests of religion as 
conceived by or interpreted to him. And it was thus that, in the condemna- 
tion of Wallenstein and the execution of it, the labor improbus of the 
emperor's counsellors carried the day, backed as they were by the influence 
of the emperor's heir, a prince of self-reliant judgement, and by that of 
the courageous Maximilian of Bavaria, and consistently supported by Spain 
and Rome when the die had been cast. The plan was made known to 
Ojiate even before the resolution had been taken and to Lamormain by 
Ferdinand II himself. Thus it came to the knowledge of Piccolomini, 
who was to play so decisive a part in its execution. It is known how he 
hesitated ; how the first attempt to make a prisoner of Wallenstein at 
Pilsen failed; and how, by the Patent of Proscription already mentioned, 
Wallenstein was branded as a desperate traitor, his command transferred, 
awards promised, and the execution proper proclaimed. 

- The second book of Ritter von Srbik’s research contains'a review of 
the process of that execution, based on authorities for the most part 
already known, but whose correlation to one another is here carefully 
examined. A new source is added in the Wahrhaffte Relation (the title is 
more or less generic) drawn up at Eger before the end of the month, 
and here shown to have been drafted by Gordon, the commander of the 
fortress of Eger and a member of the Scoto-Irish triad to whom the final 


’ arrangements had been entrusted, and to have been ‘corrected’ by 


Piccolomini for the emperor’s eye. It is doubtful whether this account 
was actually submitted to him; for two ‘ relations’ had already reached 
Vienna, ore brought by Leslie, an officer in the murdered Trcka’s regiment, 
and the other a report specially dispatched by Butler, Piccolomini’s right 
hand, as he may be called, through one of his own officers, Macdaniel. 
This latter is lost; but Ritter von Srbik concludes it to have been the 
main basis of an Italian Breve et verace raguaglio compiled at Vienna for 
the information of the emperor, under the editorship of Piccolomini, who 
was actually at Vienna from about the 9 to the 19 March 1634, and thus 
to possess a satisfactory claim to be designated by him Piccolomini’s Infor- 
matio. For, though the actual compilation was entrusted by him to his 
confidential secretary Diodati, no one but himself had so close a knowledge 
of the immediate antecedents of the catastrophe, and to no other could 
it be of so much consequence to show how the injunction ‘ alive or dead’ 
had been carried out, and how he hed met the responsibilities imposed 
upoa him. 

And thus—apart of course from the irresistible attraction of further 
details about the execution itself—from the murderous banquet in 
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Gordon's house to the awful nocturnal solitude in which the chief victim 
of the house of Austria's revenge was massacred—the most signal interest 
of the publication before us, after all, belongs to its concluding portion, or 
third book (epilogue), where the personage upon whom our attention is 
principally concentrated is neither Wallenstein nor the emperor, but he 
with whose name Schillet’s tragedy ends—Piccolomini. He was foremost 
among the actual directors of the execution—with Gallas (with whom 
he was by no means on the easiest of terms) and Aldringen, as he was to 
be one of the most prominent in the long list of its beneficiaries, which 
extended in the one direction to the most efficient among the soldiery 
employed and in ancther to the Spanish cavey OSate end the. 
novitiate of St. Anne at Vienna. . 

In view of the abundant recompense, the expectation of which had been, 
to say the least, a chief incentive to their participation in the action, and 
in view of the tremendous responsibility incurred by its perpetrators, Picco- 
lomini and his associates had, from the first, used every effort to cast the 
main burden of that responsibility upon the emperor himself, and thus to 
make it manifest to the world at large, official and non-official, military 
and civil, home and foreign, that while the chief agents of his policy acted 
within the limits of their own responsibility, that was entirely covered by 
his own. The effect of the doom of Wallenstein and his faithful followers 
on a world engaged in a deadly war of religions, nations, and interests 
had been the inevitable one, and Ferdinand’s nature was not such as to 
stand firm in face of the storm. Only a few days after the consummation 
had been reached, the emperor had been advised to inform the sovereigns 
and imperial ambassadors of Europe by means of a circular in several 
languages, that the punishment of the now dead chief traitors and rebels 
had been carried out ‘ without any expression of opinion or command oa 
the part of His Imperial Majesty’. Yet, at first, the feeling at Vienna 
seems to have been that everything depended on convincing the world 
of the guilt of Wallenstein and his companions, and that the necessity 
was consequently imposed upon the emperor of carrying out the execution 
against them. But though such was the tenor of the earliest official or . 
inspired expressions in the pamphlet literature of the moment, it was soon 
borne in upon the Austrian court that sometiting more was needed. In 
one of the most notable productions of contemporary Wallenstein-literature, 
on which already Ranke bestowed very special notice, Alberti Fridlands 
Perduellionis Chaos sive Ingrati Animi Abyssus, may be recognized a deter- 
mined endeavour to crush all doubts as to the extent of Wallenstein’s 
guilt and the consequent justification of his doom ; and Ritter von Srbik, 
who returns to the subject of the authorship of this work in an appendix, 
has denionstrated that though it was composed by one who shared the 
opinions of Count Slawata, perhaps the most inveterate of Friedland’s 
adversaries, its actual author was the Jesuit court-preacher Father — 
Johannes Weingartner, from whose learned and rhetorical pen also 
proceeded the pamphlets usually quoted as dn Expediat and Erhortatio 
Angeli Provincialis. With his colleague Lamormain (to whose authorship 
the Chaos has also been ascribed), Weingartner, whose religious prin- 
ciples and educational ideas were alike permeated by political purpose, | 
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represented the conscience of the emperor which they controlled, and had 
become one of the most useful and powerful personalities at the court of 
Vienna and within the sphere of its influence. 

The deed had been done, and the public invited to recognize its neces-_. 
sity ; but, even in an Apologia which added nothing material to Piccolo- 
mini’s misrepresentations of Wallenstein’s designs (it went back so far as 
the official inquiry into the Litzen laches in order to prove his cruelty in 
the way of death-sentences upon military offenders), the defence was in so 
far treated as insufficient that it held out the promise of a forthcoming 
‘deduction’ for the satisfaction of Christendom and posterity. 

This was produced in an official manifesto, under the title of (transla- 
tion is not easy) the ‘ Detailed and Fundamental Report of the previous 
(vorgewest) Abominable Treason (Prodition) of Friedland and his Adherents’, 
which early in May was put into the hands of the Reichshofrat Prickelmayer 
for final drafting, and, after being approved by the council and communi- 
cated to Piccolomini and other generals in command for their confirmation, 
publicly circulated in the following October. But, before this final step 
was taken, the production had been submitted to the heir to the throne, 
whose appointment as commander-in-chief had been purposely delayed 
in order that it might be accompanied by the appearance of the vindication 
of the policy which had made it possible. King Ferdinand III's opinion 
was that the manifesto should not be published without a sententia post 
mortem: in other words, that the army, the empire—it might be added 
Rome—and the world should be satisfied by a judicial decision, in whatever 
way it might be reached, as to the question of the treason of Wallenstein 
and his associates, But the protest was overruled, and the manifesto 
placed on record the position assumed by the imperial government on the 
‘ information ' of Piccolomini, that the emperor’s action covered that of 
the agents of the execution, and that he and he alone remained responsible 
for the ending of Wallenstein. ‘The Sienese’, in our author's words, ‘ had 
gained the victory over the emperor as well as over the dead commander.” 

And so the decision as to the problem of Wallenstein’s guilt, which 
is in reality but a part of the problem of his whole character and career, 
and of their relation to the political and religious future awaiting Germany 
and the world, was left to the only judge capable of indicating, if not of 
formulating, its solution—to history. Neither Piccolomini nor Ferdi- 
nand II could determine, as neither of them could arrest, that judgement 
when, in its own time and later, it came. Ritter von Srbik, in the fascinating 
work before us, has not failed to show his consciousness of the tenor of 
the ultimate verdict ; but he has set his own contribution limits the wise 
observation of which is not the least of its merits. A. W. Warp. 


Struensee og den Danske Centraladministration Statestyrelse og Statsfor- 
ealtning i det 18 Aarhundrede. Af Linvatp. (Copenhagen: 
Pios Forlag, 1921.) 

In an essay of barely 140 pages, Dr. Linvald has thrown more light upon 

Struensee and his work than has issued from far more ambitious publica- 

tions. The destined continuator of Edvard Holm’s great history, he bas 
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sensibly modified Holm’s elaborate condemnation of the German innovator, 
though reiterating one charge of conspiracy which Holm (rv. i. Henv. 30, 
48) seemed to have refuted. A later generation can judge such alien 
intrusion more equably than was possible to men who had lived through 
1864, and a vastly increased store of material, notably the great work 
of Holger Hansen, is now available, But above all as a member of the 
administration Dr, Linvald is better qualified than his predecessors to 
appreciate administrative reforms. Their work has by no means banished 
the view that Struensee, hating and despising a structure which he did not 
understand, determined to leave not one stone of it standing upon another. 
History, only slightly less unfavourable to him than contemporary opinion, 
has presented his amazing career as the outcome of the intellectual revolt 
inspired from France, the drastic Hohenzollernism instilled into him in 
Prussia, and ambition. Disposing of Denmark for some eighteen months, 
he is represented as having produced merely chaos. 

The main significance of Dr. Linvald’s work lies in the fact that, on 
a dispassionate retrospect, an administrative expert who is also a historian 
admires Struensee asa reformer of the administration. Hitherto the reader 
has been offered chiefly generalizations by philosophers, clergymen, 
pamphleteers, doctors, jurists, and a few historians. Now he is told 
what the several organs of the Danish state had to do, how Struensee 
transformed their structure and their duties, and whence he derived the 
plan of every change. He found power wielded by the council and the 
‘ colleges’ or boards—institutions which, it was held, differentiated auto- 
cracy from despotism, and gave to a monarchy, if well ordered, all the 
advantages of a republic with none of the defects, The council he abolished ; 
the colleges he simplified, systematized, and transformed ; the mainspring 
of the whole machine he contrived in the secret cabinet of the king. In 
all these changes he is now shown to have been making thorough and 
effective reforms which had been hinted at or begun before his ministry 
or which were advocated by others than himself. The general effect of 
the whole demonstration is to corroborate Struensee’s defence that he 
carried out the king’s wishes, or even the king’s will. His assistants 

are shown to have been for the most part able men chosen With Yate im- 
partiality, and the institutions that they devised so far superior to the 
old that some of the most unfriendly aristocrats in the service cried 
out against their abolition. In belauding the reorganized treasury, — 
however, Dr. Linvald does not mention the way in which Struensee 
enriched himself and his friends, whose fortunes contrasted sharply 
with the miserable pittances to which most stipends and pensions were 
reduced. 

‘Struensee’s work has had abiding significance,’ is Dr. Linvald’s 
verdict. ‘ His fate did not kill the ideas upon which his organization was 
based. His is therefore . . . one of the greatest names in the history of 
the administration.’ A foreigner may perhaps be pardoned if he fails 
to find this verdict proved by the evidence of the final chapter apon the 
after-history from 1772 to 1816, On Struensee’s downfall indeed the 
council idea triumphed and the colleges gained renewed and increasing 
importance. If at the same time the cabinet showed vigour, this appears 
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to have been from a cause totally independent of Struensee, the necessity 
of the case. Monarchy had otherwise no adequate organ of expression. 
Of Struensee’s innovations few survived the reaction of 1772. 
The independence of the foreign office was retained, and to a certain extent his plan 
of a separate financial college received approval. It-proved impossible completely to 
revive the old procedure. A. P. Bernstorff .... retained the complete new order in 
the German chancery. . . . In the Danish chancery . . . there was only retained of 
Struensee’s work the abolition of perquisites : 

. and three other changes. If this constitutes greatness, the standard can 
hardly be high. i W. F. Reppaway. 

British Diplomacy, 1813-15 ; Select Documents. Edited by C. K. Wesster, 
M.A. (London: Bell, 1921.) 


As the Castlereagh Correspondence, the Wellington Despatches, and other 
sources dealing with the years 1813-15 are now out of print, it is a boon 
to students to have in one volume, of moderate price, the most important 
of all the British documents which bear on that period. Professor Webster 
therefore deserves their thanks for making @ selection from among the 
fifty or sixty thousand documents that were available: He has here 
brought together 230, several of them being taken from the hitherto un- 
published collections in our Foreign Office archives. This volume is 
therefore a source-book of exceptional value, which is enhanced by the 
introduction and notes of the editor. Mr, Webster has made a special 
study of this period, and no one is better qualified for the task than he. 
Appendix I makes accessible for the first time in its original form, and 
almost in full, the Foreign Office Memorandum of 19 January 1805, which 
set forth the British views on the recent Russian proposals for alliance. 
The version given by Alison, which has generally been followed, is defective 
in several respects. The paragraphs in italics, here printed for the first 
time, form more than a third of the whole document, and contain proposals 
which outline clearly the arrangements tespecting Italy, the Rhine Province, 

'and Belgium which were revived in 1814. One of the last of the new 
paragraphs proves that in 1805 Pitt, Mulgrave, and Castlereagh were 

: less anxious than the tsar for the restoration of the French Bourbons, 

' considering it only as a secondary object, and not to be pressed except 
in case of a decided triumph and of a ‘ strong and prevailing disposition 
for the return of the monarch ' among the French people. I have found 
proofs of the same cautious and conditional royalism on the part of Pitt 
and Grenville in 1793 at the very beginning of the First Coalition, 
whereas the aims of Catharine II were vehemently monarchist. The 
policy of the two cousins lived on and influenced the settlements of 
1814-15. 

At many points jn Castlereagh’s dispatches of April-December 1813 
to Lord Cathcart, the student will note the emergence and crystallizing 
of the ideas which influenced the moulding of modern Europe: ¢. g- 
‘To keep France in order we require great masses’, Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia being restored to their former strength, while the inferior states 
must assist the allies ‘or pay the forfeit of resistance’. Castlereagh, 
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true to the Pitt tradition, also urges the aggrandizement of Prussia west 
of the Rhine, of Austria and Sardinia in Italy, and of Holland in Flanders. 
Wellington's triumph at Vittoria strengthens his hand at the crisis of the 
armistice of June-August 1813, and, inter alia, he now waives the pro- 
jected mediation of Alexander between Great Britain and the United 
States. But he accepts Austria’s offer of mediation between the allies 
and Napoleon, in the belief that the latter will overreach himself. He 
also encourages the Habsburg power by the offer of a loan of £500,000 
on condition of her drawing the sword—' we cannot advance money for 
armistices’; and with his customary loyalty to the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, he insists then, as also later, on the satisfaction of their claims. 
His outline of a general league against Napoleon (dated 18 September 
1813) is a clear forecast of the famous compact of Chaumont (1 March 
1814), whereby, with infinite tact and patience, he cemented the Grand 
Alliance. In view of the importance of that treaty, its articles should 
have been presented fully and not in the meagre summary given in a note 
on p. 165. A short account should also have been given of the previous 
almost fatal disputes, the healing of which is among Castlereagh’s chief 
titles to fame. Great interest attaches to the parliamentary disputes 
with Whitbread and Mackintosh, as set forth in Appendix II. 

disposed of the ‘foul calumnies’ of the former; but the latter found 
weak places in the ministerial case, ¢. g. Norway and Genoa. ‘ This was 
not the war for the success of which I offered my most ardent prayers,’ 
said Sir James; and the ministerial replies of expediency or necessity 
were not convincing. 

In the introduction (otherwise admirable) one or two points are open 
to question, It is hard measure on Cathcart to call him ‘s rather stupid 
man who lacked both insight and energy’. He was not equal to the 
tremendous demands of the time (who was’); but on one occasion at 
least, he successfully opposed Russian tactics; and Castlereagh’s references 
to him were often complimentary. It is also rather sweeping to call 
Sir Robert Wilson ‘a wonderfully brave and foolish soldier’. In 1812 he 
fathomed and exposed the delimquencies of-Kutusoff; at Leipsig on 
16 October, his dispositions were very able ; and, in general, his vagaries 
were political and of later date. Finally, it is incorrect to state (p. xi) 
that we had not shrunk from war with the United States, in order to 
preserve our maritime claims ‘ in their most vigorous and brutal form ’. 
Mr. Webster must know that the British government had given way 
on the chief points at issue, on 17 June, one day before the United 
States declared war. Had a submarine cable existed, there need have 
been no war. In any case, it was the act of the bellicose sections. at 
Washington that precipitated the rupture. There is an awkward misprint, 
* Tilinau ’ for ‘ Illyrian ’, on p. 6, note. It is also to be wished that some of 
the earlier documents should have been omitted in favour of « fuller 
treatment of the crises of February 1814 and the earlier part of 1815. 
Most deplorable of all is the absence of an index. But these are slight 
defects in an admirable work. J. Hottanp Ross. 
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Correspondence of Sir John Macdonald, Selections made by Sir Joseru 
Pore, .(Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1921.) 


Tuoven scrappy and irregular Sir John Macdonald’s letters are indis- 
pensable to the student of Canadian history between 1850 and 1891. The 
letters sent to Macdonald are in some ways more useful than those written _ 
by him; they are often more outspoken as well as longer, and they come 
from most of the leading men in Canadian public life. Both together show 
Macdonald's interest in provincial and imperial politics as well as in the 
affairs of the Dominion; he was never too busy to advise a provincial 
conservative leader, and ‘he clearly believed in the divine mission of a 
conservative party through the whole empire supporting what the French 
would call a policy of ‘ resistance’ and maintaining monarchy. There are 
interesting topics only mentioned, of which one would like to know more. 
The suggestion that the United States might acquire Manitoba and 
cut Canada’s spine sends, in 1884, a ‘Mr, Pew’ across the scene as 
villain, who remains mysterious. Despite his varied interests, it is sur- 
prising how seldom Macdonald showed real care for constitutional 
matters. For all his work as the chief ‘ Father of Confederation’ his leading 
ideas were mainly political or personal, There is little evidence that he 
saw any such thing as an imperial problem; responsible government 
developed by Canadian federation was the final stage, and any steps 
to further imperial unity could be taken easily by the judicious use of 


' ‘honours’, by imperial preference, and (possibly) by the presence of a few’ 


Canadian peers in the house of lords. The last suggestion, however, was 
made to and not by him, At the time he showed this blindness to one very 
real difficulty, Canada# was even then beginning to feel that she ought to 
have a voice in making treaties that concerned her, and Macdonald was 
in so strong @ position that any suggestion made by him would have 
received earnest consideration, His strength in Canadian politics—and 
for over thirty years he dominated them quite as much as Gladstone did 
British—seems largely to have consisted in his knowledge of the power and 
weakness of friends and opponents, in his consummate skill as a tactician, 
and in thefactthat he was neither before nor behind his time, but merely of it. 

Sir Joseph Pope is steeped in the Macdonald tradition, and the short 
notes he contributes show a good deal of bias. He is not content with 
xiving Macdonald credit as the leading figure in the federal movement 
from 1864; Macdonald must also be the parent of the federal idea, 
although he freely expressed a preference for a legislative union that would 
never have attracted French Canada nor the Maritime Provinces. Sir 
Joseph Pope splits a hair by quoting Lord Haldane’s remarks that the 
union of Canada is not federa] ; therefore it is legislative, and therefore 
Macdonald owed nothing to earlier advocates of federation. This may be 
law; it is not history, for the idea of a united British North America 
was of course much older than Macdonald. Another instance of party 
feeling can be found in the passages on the Canadian Pacific scandal ; 
apparently Sir Joseph Pope does not believe, despite all the evidence, that 
the government’s fingers were smirched. Opposition to his hero is faction, 
to support him is patriotism. 
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A reader of these letters will be struck by the intense bitterness of 
Canadian politics. The spirit of party was everywhere. In not one letter 
is Macdonald betrayed into writing a generous word about any opponent, 
though with several he corresponded freely, and to some even gave advice. 
His manceuvres in 1871, on the American treaty, to get the liberals com- 
mitted to opposition of what he himself disliked, and then steal their 
thunder, were at the same time clever and unsavoury. The worst 
instance of faction in the book is not from Macdonald's pen, but from that 
of Goldwin Smith (p. 273) on the assassination of George Brown. That 
Brown did not die of his wound for six weeks does not excuse a letter 
suggesting that ‘ Brown most likely provoked” his assailant ‘ by some 
insolence ’, and giving the impression that in the writer's view to retaliate 
by pistol-shot for an insult of which there was never any evidence was 
almost excusable. E. M. Wrono. 


Histoire Générale de la Chine. Par Henat Corpier, Membre de I'Institut. 
4 tomes. (Paris: Gauthier, 1920-1.) 


An excellent portrait of this indefatigable orientalist appears in the 
April number of the New China Review for 1921, strongly reminiscent, 
in flowing beard and general features, of the late Henry Hyndman, the 
handsome and courtly socialist. Professor Cordier’s arrival in China 
synchronized with that of the writer, whose first sinological efforts in the 
Journal of the Shanghai Asiatic Society passed through the hands of 
M. Cordier in his capacity of librarian to that institution ; unfortunately 
the latter left China for good in 1876, and thus deprived himself of the 
opportunity to become in all respects what Professor Hirth calls one of 
the Fachleute; he may thus be classed rather with the distinguished 
medical doctors, Bretschneider and Bushell, who, though not exactly — 
‘ speaking and reading sinologists in the usually accepted sense of the word, 
yet did as much for the general knowledge of China as most official 
specialists in the language and literature, if not, indeed, more than the 
average. M. Cordier’s four volumes, containing early 2,000-pages-in all, 
may truly be styled, as M. Chavannes would have said, an euvre magistrale, 
though—in consequence of the entire absence of Chinese ideographs, 
and the (to most persons) puzzling use of Annamese, Corean, and Japanese 
equivalent transliterations where proper Chinese names (in ideograph) are 
involved ; not to speak of French, English, Russian, and other European 
spelling of the same ideographs—the total result is that, to use the exact 
words of one of M. Cordier’s genuinely sinological colleagues, ‘ c'est vrai, 
le livre de Cordier est bien indigeste’. Notwithstanding, it is a vast 
treasure-house of historical information for those who have studied and 
written about the original Chinese histories, and have perused the critical 
miscellaneous studies of Laufer, Devéria, Sylvain Lévi, Chavannes, Pelliot, - 
and a score or more of other sound specialists. Of course in M. Cordier’s 
book we have Palladius (Kafaroff), Hirth, Forke, De Groot, Groeneveldt, 
Giles, Chalmers, and many others of various nationalities quoted for us ; 
but there is no mistake about the main fact that the French have given 
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and always kept up their lead in Chinese matters; no wonder, then, 
that M. Cordier therefore gives them special prominence. 

M. Cordier’s first volume (pénible to read, as a French Jesuit critic writes) 
treats of ancient times up to the beginning of dated history (842 B.c.), and 
so on to the fall of the second great conquering dynasty (T’ang, a. p. 618- 
906). He cites with apparent approval the present writer's words: ‘ the 
true dated Chinese history only begins in 842 B. c., at which date « great 


tevolution took place, not only in politics, but also in letters.’ It may 


now be added that first-class Chinese philosophical writers of 2,300 years 
ago express the view that the traditions of the older dynasties are un- 
doubtedly true so far as they go, but that there are (that is, even then were) 
no documents to preve anything definite. M. Cordier seems to have 
taken Mailla'’s paraphrased translation of the Chinese historical work 
T'ung-kien Kang-mu (subsequently published by the Abbé Grosier) as 
the basis of his own sketch; ingeniously reinforced, so far as Chinese 
relations with Korea, Japan, Indo-China, Tibet, Central Asia, &c., go, 
by running remarks on the recent researches of the French specialists 
above cited, besides H. Maspero, Bretechneider, Groeneveldt, De Groot, 
Stein, Hedin, and others; he does not seem to include Younghusband, 
and moreover he is decidedly weak on the subjects of Burma (Pagan, 
Pegu, &c.) and Nepaul. He follows the pardonable error of Gibbon 
(accepted by Chavannes) in identifying the Jouan-jouan with the Avars 
(p. 347), an assumption which, besides being impossible, ignores the fact 
that the Chinese themselves give a full account of the Avars (Yieh-pan 
or, apparently, B-bar) and their wars with the same Jouan-jouan, who 
were spurlos versenkt. Nor does he anywhere allude to M. Léopold 
de Saussure of Geneva, who has recently published some interesting and 
striking papers about ancient Chinese uranology, the lunar Zodiac, and 
theory of the universe, &c., which have the warm approval of so competent 
a scientist as Mr. Herbert Chatley of Nanking. M. de Saussure has also 
made it quite clear that M. Chavannes’s theory about the visit of a Chinese 
reigning prince to Tartary being afterwards transformed by his literary 
admirers into that of an ancient emperor will not for a moment hold water. 
In this connexion also it may be mentioned that the late Professor Forke 
of Berlin is apparently not so much as once alluded to in M. Cordier’s 
book ; he did some very useful English work in philosophic translation, 
and amongst other things conceived the curious notion (overthrown 
by Chavannes) that the above-mentioned Chinese prince or emperor even 
went to Africa and associated with the queen of Sheba. However, the 
great’ point about M. Cordier’s work is that it is a storehouse of con- 
centrated Chinese history, both ancient and modern, to which we may 
refer with profit and gratitude all those who have read the originals in 
ideograph, in order at least from time to time to check their own informa- 
tion, and to see how far their own independent judgement may be fortified 
or modified by the immense mass of sifted evidence laid out here before 
us, often with references to chapter and date. The alphabetical index of 
proper names alone takes up nearly one hundred pages, and there are, 


as near as may be, one hundred names—mostly of only one line apiece 


China, 1917, p. 16. 
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and one reference only—to each page. This gives a total of 10,000 proper 
names that the strongest digestion must assimilate—apart from the 
question of fitting in the Chinese ideographs to perhaps half of them— 
before a firm hold on the panoramic detail can be obtained : this metabolic 
hold M. Cordier himself obtained in great measure from hia famous Biblio- 
theca Sinica (1904-8), supplemented a few years later by the Jndo-sinica 
and Japonica, 

M. Cordier does not confine himself to mere history as a record of 
specific political events; he discusses the original spiritual conceptions 
of the Chinese mind, the effect thereon of foreign religione—such as 
Buddhism, Nestorianism, Manicheism, Islam—and the relations with 
Rome of the earlier Mongol emperors ; he also gives us pretty complete 
skeleton accounts of the earlier European diplomatic missions, and tells 
us much about native Chinese science and art; in a word, the general 
reader will find the fourth volume, which covers the ground of special 
interest to most Europeans—i.e. the period 1821-1921—as interesting and 
readable as the first volume is ‘impossible’, the two intermediary volumes 
being chiefly of interest to severe specialists, E. H. Parken. 


South India and her Muhammadan Invaders. By 8. Kaisunaswami 
Alyanoar, Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, University 
of Madras. (London: Milford, 1921.) 


Peruars it is not often realized that the sovereign under whom Mohamme- 
dan rule attained ite furthest limits in India was not one of the Moguls, - 


but Mohammed Ibn Tughlak, who reigned from 1324 to 1351. The process 
whereby Mohammedan invaders entered Southern India, the sultanates 
which they established there, and the events which led to the termination 
of those sultanates, constitute a subject well worthy of a monograph, 
and Professor Aiyangar has provided one which is likely to win general 
recognition as a most valuable supplement to the chronicles of India, For 
the history of the Mohammedan conquerors, which occupies the second half 
of this volume, the Persian chronicles, with the narrative of the traveller 
Ibn Batuta, form the main source of information; they are, however, 
supplemented, intefpreted, vccasionally— corrected - from--Indian 
epigraphy and numismatics, which serve as the chief source in the first 
half of the volume, wherein the political conditions of South India which 
preceded the invasions are described. In obtaining the archaeological 
results which are embodied the author has himself had a share. 

Great trouble has been taken by him to identify the localities named 
by his authorities, and the varieties of pronunciation of the same names by 
different reporters make this a matter of great difficulty. Thus he unhesi- 
tatingly identifies the Chirichirapali of an inscription with Trichinopoly, 
which he makes the scene of a battle stated by the Arab traveller to have 
been fought at Cobban. The latter is found by him in the name Kapganir- 
Koppam of an inscription, whence it would appear that Ibn Batuta’s 
Cobban is the same as Kannanir. 

The first invasion of Southern India is described as a raid for the sole 
purpose of obtaining plunder; but when once this source of wealth had 
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been tapped, it was natural that further drafts should be made upon it, 
and, as elsewhere, the prospects of the invaders were favoured by internal 
dissensions. They found, as others have found, that having invaded 
a country they could not easily abandon it, and the desire for plunder 
developed into imperialism: Among the motives which induced these 
sultans to endeavour to maintain theif hold over the invaded countries 
was probably the sentiment that the} Moslem communities whom they 
already found established would incur tdrrible vengeance after the wn pr 
departure. As happened in Spain and in Asia, with the weakening of the 
central authority, the newly acquired territory split up into independent 
states; and presently, somewhat as in Spain, though with differences, 
the non-Moslem elements grew sufficiently strong to recover the country 
for themselves. 

The two hundred pages, of which this volume, apart from the appendixes, 
consists, are very full of matter, and it is possible that some of the author's 
conclusions, especially in matters of geography, may be questioned. There 
will be no doubt that he has contributed a chapter of the greatest value 
to the history of mediaeval India. D. 8. Marcottovts. 


The Later Mughals, By Wittiam Irvive, 1.0.8. (retired) ; edited by 
Japunats Sarkar, I.E.S8. Vol. i, 1707-20. (London: Luzac, s.a.) 


Tue late William Irvine had planned a history of the Mughal empire from 
the death of Aurangzib in 1707 to Lord Lake’s capture of Dethi in 1803, 
when the victorious Brifish troops found the sightless Shah Alam sitting 
forlornly enthroned under a tattered canopy. He lived to carry the work 
down to about the year 1738, but not to publish it. Most, however, of 
the chapters of the present volume have already appeared in the form of 
articles in the Asiatic Quarterly Review and the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The history now appears for the first time in book 
form under the able and scholarty editorship of Mr. Jadunath Sarkar, 
who may be said to have been trained in Irvine's school and intimately 
to have known his methods. 

Irvine as a Scotsman and civil servant was in the direct line of descent 
from the other famous administrator-historians of India. James Grant 
Duff, Joseph Davey Cunningham, Mountstuart Elphinstone (whose great 
work this book so largely amplifies), and Sir John Malcolm were all civil 
or military servants of the East India Company, and they all came from 
north of the Tweed ; while James Tod was at least Scottish on his mother’s 
side, and Robert Orme, who was born in India, was probably of Caledonian 
stock. These men may almost be said to have founded an historical 
school of their own, characterized by laborious accuracy, expert know- 
ledge, solidity of judgement, and dignity of style. In industry, thorough- 
ness, and accuracy Irvine may rank with the greatest of the school ; in 
general historical knowledge and linguistic attainments he was probably 
their superior; in style and power of presentation he falls below them. 
He had himself no illusions as to the character of his work. He spoke 
of it as a preparatory clearing of the ground: ‘ at some future day the 
genius may arise who shall make these dead bones live; and when in 
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# footnote this Gibbon of the future flings me a word of acknowledgement, 
I shall be satisfied.’ There is a good deal of insight in this piece of eelf- 
criticiam. The tyranny of the concrete fact, of meticulous accuracy, 
dominated Irvine's mind. The volume before us is a contribution of first- 
rate importance to historical studies. It drives » broad pathway through 
a very tangled jungle. It is based upon an erudite and painstaking com- 
parison and correlation of original authorities, especially Persian manu- 
scripts, mainly hitherto unused, and many of them collected by the author 
himself. It clears up many disputed points, throws flood of light on the 
manners, customs, and characters of the time, and certainly will always 
remain one of the chief authorities for the period. It is » piece of work 
which badly needed doing, and it has been done with amazing thorougb- 
ness, but the result is a book which, with all its great merits, is curiously 
lacking in grace of style, in distinction of method, and in philosophic 
grasp. The narrative is everywhere encumbered by a multiplicity of 
insignificant events, dates, and details. What good purpose is served 
by compiling lists of the names—difficult enough for western eye and 
tongue to differentiate and pronounce—of subordinate Mughal officers 
engaged in minor expeditions, of whom otherwise nothing is known and 
of whom nothing further is recorded ? It is true that Irvine himself is 
never mastered by his facts; they do not make him lose the thread of his 
discourse ; he insists in his voyage of exploration in tracing every affluent 
to its source, but he always ultimately makes his way back to the main 
stream again. On the rare occasions on which he ventures on a generaliza- 
tion, paints character, or analyses causes, he is convincing and illuminating. 
There are most valuable disquisitions on the condition of Rajputana under 
Mughal rule, on the rise and growth of Sikhism, and on the nature and 
incidence of the jazya or poll-tax levied on non-Muhammadan subjects. 
The reader finds himself longing for more of these oases of judicious and 
suggestive comment in the arid wilderness of annalistic narration. 

Part of the trouble no doubt is due to the nature of the subject-matter 
itself. It is difficult to imagine a more wearisome and barren period than 
that from the accession of Bahadur Shah to the death of Rafi-ud-daulah, 
the space covered in this volume. With Aurangzib the last of the great 
Mughals passed away. Under Bahadur Shai some attempt w&S St least 
made to shore up the tottering fabric of the state. Mr. Irvine’s researches 
have thrown considera ble light —and a favourable light —upon his character, 
He possessed some attractive qualities. He was kindly, dignified, learned, 
and humane. Amid all the honeyed insincerity and callous savagery of - 
the dynastic struggles of that time the conduct of Bahadur Shah to the 
worthless Kam Bakhsh, the brother who had wronged him so deeply, 
stands out as a welcome contrast ; after the latter had received mortal 
injuries, the emperor ‘ washed the dry blood from his brother's wound, 
and with his own hands removed his blood-stained clothes’, and left him, 
ordering the surgeons to exercise their utmost skill. With ¢ the reigns of 
the half-mad debauchee, Jahandar Shah, * the first of 
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detail Irvine relates the murderous fratricidal strife on each accession 
to the throne, the incompetency, the baseness, the cruelty of the com- 
batants. The story of the long battle waged by the Sayyid brothers 
—who were at least men of courage and resolution—against the timid 
treachery and fatuous ingratitude of Farrukh-Siyar has a certain dramatic 
interest, but for the most part we can only feel how unprofitable, com- 
pared with a similar period of European history, is this dreary welter of 
bloodshed and guile, The element of constitutional growth, adminis- 
trative experiment, and legal science is almost entirely absent. The 
course of Oriental history often appears curiously and disconcertingly 
haphazard. Human effort and human will seem to flicker and fade as 
in the unsubstantial world of dreams. A life of systematic crime is shattered 
by an hour of inconsistent virtue. Men fling away the spoils of long- 
calculated treasons by a childish trust in the loyalty of those whom they 
have every reason to suspect. It is this seeming inconsequence and 
irrationality that fatigues and alienates the mind. But just as countries 
have to be explored, even though the only useful result of the explora- 
tion is to warn off those who would attempt in the future to pass the 
frontier, so these repellent historical periods must be studied, and from 


_ such study valuable lessons may be drawn. Can we, for instance, deduce 


from this utter break-down of decent government the nature of the forces 
that buoyed up the Mughal empire from the time of Baber to the death 
of Aurangzib, and made it, at least in appearance, one of the great powers 
of the world ? The truth seems to be that in the East character and 
personality are everything. There was no real constitutional framework 
to maintain the rigidity of the state under a weak sovereign, Purpose 
and will when found in a ruler cut their way through the perils, 
the treacheries, the turmoils of Oriental politics as the prow of a great 
ship cleaves the waters of an angry sea. When purpose and will ceased 
to be characteristic of the house of Taimur, the empire became the mere 
spectral shadow of its former greatness. 

It only remains to add that Mr. Sarkar has done his editorial work 
as admirably as his own valuable contributions to Indian history would 
lead us to expect. Probably no living historian had as good claims as 
he, both on the score of knowledge and sympathy, to present Irvine's 
work to the world and to complete his task. A great deal of the matter 
which will go to form the second volume lacked the suthor’s revision 
and correction; the editor's task will be correspondingly onerous and 
responsible, We are confident it could not be in better or more skilful 
hands, P. E. Roperts. 


British Museum. Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Old Royal 
and King’s Collections. By Sir Gzorce F. Wanner, D.Litt., F.B.A., 
and Jutivs P. Gitson, M.A., successive Keepers of the Department of 
Manuscripts. Four volumes. (London: Printed for the Trustees, 1921.) 

A Great library has @ history of its own, in some ways independent of 

the value of its contents. That of the English royal library may be com-. 

«pared with that of the library of the kings of France, but it is less broken. 
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In France the splendid collection of Charles V was appropriated by the 


enriched it by many books which he acquired from the duke of Milan's 
library at Pavia, But the collection was still kept at fr arsgt ohm 
removed by Francis I to Fontainebleau and by Charles 1X to Paris. The 


English royal library start a little earlier than the existing French collec- 
tion, There are indications that it perhaps goes back to Richard II or 
even to Edward 11 it certainly has had a 
time when Edward IV purchased a goodly number of large handsome 
volumes in the Netherlands. This library is first found at Sheen, now 
Richmond in Surrey; it remained there at least until 1535. But soon 
it became necessary to find a place for the great store of manuscripts 
which the king obtained from the plunder of the religious houses ; and 
Woleey’s palace at Westminster, afterwards called Whitehall, was chosen 


brought out of deadly darkness to lively light’. It was a result of Leland’s 
survey that the books ‘ within the king's upper library ' were increased by 
1542 to the number of 910; of these not fewer than 250 were manuscripta, 


but they seem to have been obtained without any principle of selection. 
A hundred volumes, for instance, came from Rochester, and only one 
ee Under Edward V1 there was a‘ purgation’ 

of saperstitious books which involved, as it seems, the destruction of 
a good many missals and similar volumes. 

The next large accession. came with the Lumley library under James I. 
This also was built up out of the spoils of the monasteries. A considerable 
share of the library of Archbishop Cranmer had been obtained by Henry 
Fitzalan, earl of Arundel, himself a sedulous collector; and Arundel’s 
daughter married John, Lord Lumley, to whom the books next passed. He 
continued the tradition, and his library at his death in 1609 included manu- 
scripts from at least thirty religious houses, This was purchased by the 
king for the use of Henry, prince of Wales, and was housed in St. James's 
Palace, whither some part of the royal library seems already to have been 
transferred. Not long before his death Charles I ordered that all his 
collections at Whitehall should be removed to St. James’s. It was during 
the Codex Alexandrinus; but this was a private gift eee 


of being dispersed with the coins, pictures, and other works of art: 


* Bee the Catalogue, i, intr., p. xi, n. 3. 


though Charles VIII began the formation of a library, it may be said that p 
the real nucleus of the French royal library consists in the collection of a 
the dukes of Orleans at Blois, which was inherited by Louis XII. Louis - 

' for the purpose. John Leland, in a well-known passage, tells us that as j 7 
early as 1533-4 he received a commission from Henry VIII ‘ to peruse ao: 
and diligently to search all the libraries of monasteries and colleges of oi 
this your noble realm, to the intent that the monuments of the ancient 2° 
writers as well of other nations as of this your own province might be : a 
and it is satisfactory to be assured that about 240 of them are still in the a 

é collection. The books were acquired from about fifty religious houses, iy 
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that it was saved is perhaps due to the influence of that great collector, | 
John Selden. 

A little later it received its last important accession when Charles II 
purchased a library of great interest which in its character and formation 
is remarkably like that of Lord Lumley. This was the Theyer collection. 
John Theyer, who was born towards the end of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, was not only a collector but a diligent student of manuscripts. In 
his country house near Gloucester he set himself to amass all the relics 
of monastic librariés that he could secure. It may cause surprise that 
these books were still in the market towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but in fact Theyer accumulated more than three hundred manu- , 
scripts, most of which had belonged to about a score of religious houses. 
What had happened to them in the time since the dissolution we cannot 
tell. Some Theyer obtained from Gloucestershire neighbours, at Minchin- 
hampton, Painswick, Meysey Hampton, and other places ;' others were 
got from Worcester, Hereford, London, and further afield ; but the history 
of the means by which he formed his library still awaits investigation. 
Its size has been inaccurately stated. Anthony Wood spoke of ‘ 800 
antient manuscripts or more ’.* But when Theyer died in 1673 and his 
grandson, Charles Theyer, desired to sell the books to the university of 
Oxford, Edward Bernard was employed to ‘ view ’ its contents * and made 
an inventory. This is still preserved in his own handwriting and has been 
lately transferred from the university archives to the Bodleian Library. 
In it Bernard gives a brief description of 312 manuscripts and adds a note 
that there were some others of less value. Now a list drawn up about 
1678 after the collection had passed to London enumerates 336 manuscripts, 
a total which is evidently consistent with Bernard’s inventory. But 
unluckily, when Bernard printed his great catalogue of English manuscripts 
in 1697, he repeated his old list omitting the note at the end. This misled 
& writer in the Dictionary of National Biography into the statement that 
by that date the collection ‘ had dwindled to 312’. All but about a dozen 
of the 336 can still be identified in the royal library. 

There can be little doubt that St. James’s Palace had come to be the 
place of deposit of by far the greater part of the manuscripts. What 
remained at Whitehull seem to have been mainly show-books. But no 
catalogue of this is preserved, and we can only conjecture that the books 
perished in the fires of 1691 and 1698. When, not many years later, the 
St. James's library was removed to Cotton House, adjoining the palace 
of Westminster, and then to Ashburnham, House in Little Dean’s Yard, 
it also was in danger of destruction; but happily the fire of 1731, which 

wrought havoc on the Cottonian library, did little direct damage to the 
king’s books, though many of them suffered in the process of rescue. 
The two libraries, after finding temporary quarters in the buildings of 
Westminster School and the Abbey, were finally stored in Montague House. 


* “Mr. Higford ' in 4 B. xi is no doubt William Higford, not unknown as an author, 
whose name may still be seen cut in the door-post of his manor house of Dixton in 


° Life, ed. A. Clark, ii. 268. 
Ibid. iv. 74. 
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Bloomsbury, where in more modern buildings they form the nucleus 
of the manuscript collections of the British Museum. 

It was fortunate that so early as 1734 Daniel Casley, the deputy- 

librarian, published a catalogue of the royal manuscripts. ‘ Whether he 
began it’, we are told, ‘ before the fire is uncertain.’' He undoubtedly 
describes manuscripts which were badly injured in it, but he may have 
taken his notices from an earlier list. It is more important to observe 
that he occasionally recorded the existence of ancient fragments used 
as fiy-leaves which have disappeared in the course of re-binding. Thus 
in Casley’s time 2 E. xiii, xiv, now a single volume, were bound in two, 
and the first part contained as fly-leaves at the beginning two leaves of Sedulius’ 
poem on Luke i, of the eighth century, and at the end two leaves of a commentary 
on Judges vii, of the sixth century. Theee have now disappeared, having no doubt 
been removed when the two parts were bound together.* 
In like manner, according to Casley, ‘two leaves from a 9th cent. Bible, 
containing parts of Numbers xi, were formerly attached to the cover of 
3 A. viii’; but these have disappeared in re-binding.* As this manuscript 
is traced to Worcester Cathedral, the inserted leaves may have formed 
part of ‘ Offa’s Bible’, for Casley did not always accurately distinguish 
the dates of early writing. Other leaves which seem to belong to this book 
have been described by Mr. W. H. Stevenson and Mr. ©. H. Turner.* 
Moreover, in the discursive manner of his time, Casley often printed long 
extracts from his manuscripts after a fashion not permitted by the rigorous 
rules of modern librarians. But the great merit of Casley’s work is that 
for nearly two centuries it has served as a guide to the collection sufficiently 
correct to enable the most valuable of its contents to be brought to light 
and a large proportion of them published. 

But it was high time that a more adequate guide should be produced, 
and this has been accomplished in the four stately volumes in large quarto 
now before us. No catalogue of any great library has ever been attempted 
on such a scale, and certainly none can rival it in the completeness of its 
scholarship or the perfection of its work in detail. It is the result of the 
combined labour of many members of the staff of the department of 
manuscripts in the British Museum, and unity of treatment fas been 
secured by the revision of Sir George Warner and of his successor as keeper 
of the manuscripts, Mr. J. P. Gilson, to the latter of whom about half 
the entire work of description is attributed. The technical finish of the 
book is incomparable, and the printers have co-operated in making it 
a splendid production. It is printed with wonderful accuracy in a noble 


type; the paper is excellent and the volumes are uncommonly easy to — 


use. The catalogue of the Royal manuscripts occupies the first two volumes. 
The third contains a description of the King’s manuscripts ; this collection, 
inconveniently named, forms part of the fine library of George III, 
which was presented to the nation by George IV. That library is famous 
for its printed books, but the 446 manuscripts in it comprise few of remark- 
able interest. Most of the volume is taken up by two indexes which call 
for special admiration. The general index is drawn up with extraordinary 
* Catalogue, i, p. xxxi. * Ibid. p. * Ibid. p. 69. 
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completeness. We find here not only the names of atthors but also of 
persons to whom letters are addressed, of scribes and former owners, 
of places to which documents relate. Moreover it is an index of subjects, 
including not only anonymous works arranged under appropriate titles 
but great groups under which whole classes are given whether the books 
bear the authors’ names or not. Examples of both sorts will be found 
under ‘ England, Sovereigns of ’, and ‘ England, Chronicles and General 
History’. As a special feature of the catalogue is the fullness with which 
miniatures are described, such an article as ‘ Art’, which fills more than 
twenty columns, is of unique value. If we have any complaint against | 
the work, it is that its completeness is at times excessive. For instance, 
the Elucidarium, which critical opinion now tends to attribute to Honorius 
of Autun, was in early days ascribed to Abailard ; it therefore appears 
under his name (‘ attrib. to '), although this is not found in any of the five 
Royal manuscripts of the work. The compilers were undoubtedly right 
in making @ single general index rather than several, but we still regret 
that a separate list was not given. of former owners—persons, religious 
houses, and colleges—to help us in tracing the process by which the 
library was formed. The second index is of initia or incipits in various 
languages. The compilers say that ‘ the Royal collection includes so much 
of the common stock of a medieval library that the Latin index will, it 
is hoped, be found useful by many who may wish to identify unnamed 
treatises’. This is too modest an aspiration: the index covers so much 
longer a range of centuries than those of Vattasso and Little that it must 
at once rank as an indispensable work of reference for students of manu- 
scripts. 

The fourth volume consists of a series of 125 plates giving beautifully 
reproduced facsimiles from 144 manuscripts, of which two-thirds were 
written, or probably written, in England. They are arranged according 
to the present numeration of the manuscripts, but a table is prefixed 
setting out the list according to the date of the writing. The volume is 


an important contribution to palaeography, and, did our limits allow, 
should claim a full review by itself. 


It is probably for light on the obscurer relics of medieval literature . 
that this catalogue will be mainly consulted. The treatment of the writings 
variously attributed to Hildebert of Tours and to Hugh of St. Victor may 
be specially noted. Hauréau’s extremely valuable contributions to our _ 
knowledge of twelfth-century texts have been of great service to the 
authors, but at times (e.g. under 8 E. xvii, art. 4) they add important 
criticism. Some help is afforded to the discrimination of the several 
writers known as Thomas Wallensis by the discovery that one of them was 
named Hopeman (4 A. i). The attribution of the. grammatical Summa 
in 2 D. xxx, art. 2, to Peter Hispanus, Pope John XXI, is justly suspected," 
and the work is said to be probably by Peter Helias; * it, in fact, bears | 


* The fact that the manuscript was written in the thirteenth century, while the 
pope died in 1277, by itself casts doubt on the ascription 


* The reference to Notices et Extraite des: Manuserite, xxii, should be corrected to 


_ xxii, part ii. The citations of this great quarto collection are not always distinguished 


from those of Hauréau's separate Notices ct Extraits de quelques Manuecrite.- 
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the latter's name in two manuscripts at Merton College, Oxford, 301 and 
309. An interesting example of the origin of a false attribution is furnished 
by 4 A. xiii. This contains in art. 1-4 biblical commentaries and in art. 5 
the Dragmaticon of William of Conches.! The authorship is not given ; 
but a fifteenth-century table of contents assigned ‘ Wodeford’ as the 
author of the commentaries and ‘ Willelmus ’ to that of the last article. 
Hence Bale combined the two names and attributed the whole to William 
Woodford, the opponent of Wycliffe.* As William of Conches lived in the 
twelfth century and the manuscript is of the thirteenth to fourteenth 
century, it is plain, as the authors point out, that there is no question of | 
the well-known William Woodford. The intricate problems raised by the 
numerous canonical collections and abridgements are ably treated," though 
‘for the earlier ranges more use might perhaps have been made of the 
important work of M. Paul Fournier. The Summa Brevis, a thirteenth- 
century manual, of which there are here several copies, has been ascribed 
to William de Monte, or de Montibus, of Leicester, chancellor of Liacoln,* 
and also to Richard Grant or Wethershed, archbishop of Canterbury,* 
who is likewise known as de Montibus (10 B. ii, art. 5): the claim of the 
former, it is observed, is excluded by the fact that he is quoted in the work 
(4 B. viii, art. 7). The mistake is partly explained by a correction in 
13 A. xiv, art. 7. But almost every page illustrates the minute care with 
which the manuscripts have been examined. Thus, to take a couple of 
instances from the later part of the catalogue: under 11 D. iv, we have 
criticism of Hinschius’s edition of the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals ; under 
12 E. xi, art. 1, notes on the text of Geoffrey Vinsauf's Nova Poetria ; 
under 13 A. xii, on s variant redaction of Ralph Niger's chronicle. 

We add a few desultory notes on points which have occurred to us in 
reading the catalogue. 

8 E. iv, 3 manuscript of ¢. 1200, contains « copy of Ennodius unknown to the latest 
editors of his works, Hartel (Vienna, 1882) and Vogel (Berlin, 1885). After this are 
* other letters (45), real or fictitious, the source of which is unidentified. Most of the 
names contained might belong to Italy in the sixth century.’ They, in fact, belong to 
the end of the fourth, for they include, with a few omissions, book v. 72-8, 91-8, and 
book vi. 1-19, 21, £2, 94-88, of the letters of Symmochus, as numbered in Otto Seeck’s 

1 B. vii, a famous eighth-century copy of the Vulgate Gospels, is traced to an exem- 
plar brought by Abbot Hadrian ° who accompanied Archbishop Theodore to England in 
668 ° (he did not in fact cross the Channel until some time later), and in this way its 
Neapolitan features are explained. It should have been noticed thet the Rev. John 
Chapman in his Notes on the carly History of the Vulgate Gospels (1908) contests the 
association with Hadrian because he finds nothing to connect the book with Canter- 
bury, and argues with great learning that its original was brought to Northumbria 
from Capua. If this be so, the same provenance may explain the Neapolitan features 


* The date of publication of this work is given, under 12 F. x, as 1597 instead of 
1567. 

* Index Brit. Script. pp. 1531. 

2 In 2 A. ii, art. 40, the opening word of Clement V's decretal Exivi de paradiso 
has been omitted by the transcriber of the manuscript ; and in 11 C. xi, art. 3, the 
famous decretal of Nicholaa III is made to begin Exit qui srminat instead of 

* Bale, Index Brit. 
* Of. ibid. p. 363. 
© For this sefevence we ase indebted to the hindaces of Prefreser Stuset Jones, 
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in a hardly lees famous lectionary, 2 A. xx. There are several other traces of the 
influence of Capuan observances in England. 
The description of 15 B. ix needs supplementing from Bubnov's Gerberti Opera 
Mathematica, pp. xxxvi-xxxviii, where more of its contents is identified. Bubnov 
spondent, Lupitus of Barcelona (pp. 370-5). 
5 D. i-iii. The statement that Ernulf, prior of Canterbury, abbot of bh, 
and bishop of Rochester, was prior of Rochester before he became prior of Canterbury 
in 1096 rests on a reference by Wharton ' to a charta autographa at Canterbury which 
~ has not since been verified. It looks as though in the sentence Arnulf prioris Roffensis 
'. the last word was inserted in the margin in order to identify the prior of Canterbury 
with the future bishop of Rochester, and that this note was erroneously taken as part 
of the text. ‘ 
8A. xxi, The author of the De Contemptu Mundi, printed as the work of Nigel 
Wireker, is given in a Rouen manuscript as ‘ Claudianus’. This, it is suggested, ‘ may 
be interpreted as meaning that it is the work of a Gloucester monk’. One would 
like to have other evidence of such ‘a formation from ‘ Claudiocestria’. At any 
Fate the name may be brought into connbsion with the Anticlendianss of Alen 
of Lille 
The correct title of the Deeretum of Gratian is not Concordantia discordantivm ‘ 
Canonum (as given under 9 C. iii and 10 C. iv) but Concordia," as in 9 F. vi. 
It may be suggested that 5 F. x, a twelfth-century manuscript of Cacsarius and 
‘of which Wallingford was a cell. 
Under 2 D. vill, werk by Mecham describe on Artes, 
with a note that in 5 C. v it appears as Corrogationes Promethei. The latter, as Paul 
Meyer has pointed out,* is the title by which Neckam himself cited the work. 
A commentary on the Epistle to the Romans bears no author's name in 8 (. v, 
- art. 4, but in the index is said to be ‘apparently by’ Gilbert of La Porrée. The 
University College, Oxford, MS. xxii, fo. 65, contains a copy of the commentary ; 
on all the Pauline epistles headed Comentum magistri Gilberti. This Gilbert, since fi 
id ‘ Boston of Bury, has been distinguished as of Hoyland, but the surname is not 
. certain. 
| Under 5 A. xii, art. 20, * Robertes Lincoln. oplesopus ad ddan; chowld 
: have been noticed, ss is done under 6 E. v, art. 9, that the letter is addressed not to 
Pope Innocent IV ‘but to. ‘ magister Innocentius, papal scriptor’. But Charles 
Jourdain’s criticism makes the authenticity of the letter more than doubtful. 
'. ‘The description of Henry de Gandavo as ‘ Goethals’ (10 D. vi, 11 C. x), has been 
shown by Father Ehrie ‘ to be based on an unauthentic modern tradition. 
The Compendium Medicine of Gilbertus Anglicus (12 G. iv) has been wrongly 
attributed to Gilbert L’Aigle, but: this man waa not ‘ a later physician’, for he is 


mentioned by Ralph Coggeshall. 
* Cotton” cited jn notes to 7 D. vii is probe’ the popular Franciscan divine _ 
| Robert Cowton. 


reas Attention may be drawn toe number of points, of various degrees of 
$: | interest, as suggestions for snaihonta in search of anecdota or materials 
‘ not yet fully examined. 


i ba "OA. ¥, art. 6, catalogue of the library of the abbey of Lobbes, in the diocese of 
Cambray, in 1049. This i cited, but not printed, by Gottlion, 
theken. 
7 D. xxv, a book of chronological and other miscellanies. The suggestion that it 
is a copy of a work by Adelard of Bath is worth pursuing. 
' Anglia sacra, i. 292. 
* See Schulte, Geach. der Quellen des Canonischen Rechis, i. 48, n. 8. 
* Notiees et Extraits des Manuoecrite, xxxv, pt. ii, p. 650. q 
_ * Arch. fir Liter. und Kirchengesch. dea Mittelalters, i. 395-9. 
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A. text of Abuilr's Theoloie (the so-called Jniradecti in Theologian) 
containing a little more than the printed edition. 

A curious problem ie raised by 6 C. viii (Orasias, Dares Phrygius, &c.), © Rievealz 

which passed into the possession of Sir Henry Savile of Bank. Savile died 
: in 1617, and some time before 1635 the volume was cut into two, and one part became 
incorporated in the library of Sir Robert Cotton |(Vitellius C. viii). The book is of 
the late twelfth century and contains a chronicle of English history down to 1125 
which has not been published. 

The additions made toa Worcester manuscript of St. Augustine, 5 A. xiii, illustrate 
the certainty of the coclesiastical ‘position between 1130 and 1133. They contain 
& protest against the election of Innocent II, followed by a mandate of his rival 
Anacletus II and letter of Innocent himeelf. 

A canonical collection of the twelfth century unknown to Schulte is found in several 
manuscripts, 5 E. vii, 7 E. i, and 8 D. iii. In the last of these it is entitled Liber 
Pastoralis sive Penitencialie mag. Bertholomei Exoniensis episcopi. The learned 
printed. 

connected with Llandaff and Cardiff. 

12 D. ui, which boon langely' for ten matesials Sor Oxford history, incbades 
a Salisbury formulary, in which is found a narrative of Edward I's visit to Rome in 
1273 (fo. 69). 

8 A. ix, art. 14. The appearance of the Cisiojanus in southern France at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century is noteworthy. 

In 12 E. xiv, collections pertaining to Hailes Abbey, are visitations, } 261-1396. 

11 B. ix, a chartulary of St. Andrew's, Northampton, ¢. 1300. 

7 E. xi, the Compendium morale of Roger of Waltham, includes historical notices 
written early in the fourteenth century. 

6 E. ix contains verses from the town of Prato to Robert king of Naples, 1335-40, 

] with many fine miniatures. 

I 6 E. vi, vii, Omne bonum, ‘ a voluminous encyclopaedia ’ compiled by an English. 
_ man named James who has not been identified. 

10 E. ii, a copy of the Decretum of Gratian, belonged to John Hugate, who succeeded 
Wycliffe as master of Balliol College, and afterwards, it seems, to Wycliffe himself. 

7 E. x, art. 19, contains an imperfect copy of Wycliffe’s treatise De Veritate «. 
Scripturae unknown to its editor, J. Loserth. 

' 8G. x, the Doctrinale of Thomas Netter of Walden, was given by Abbot Whetham- 
sted to the St. Albans students at Gloucester College, Oxford ; a welcome addition 
to our scanty knowledge of this monastic foundation. 

In 6 B. v are written six verses on the battle of Northampton, 1400. -~-- 

8 E. vii contains quacstiones directed against certain doctrines of Wycliffe, dated 
80 late as 1465. 

12 B. xx, art. 4, contains a set of exercises for Oxford students, ¢. 1500, ‘ full of local 
references 

18 C. viii, a volume of apologues and dialogues from Lucian, executed in Italy in 
an ornamental style, probably for Geoffrey Chamber, as a gift to Heary VIII The 
‘book was rebound and presented by the president of Magdalen College, Oxford, to 
|Henry, afterwards prince of Wales, in 1605. 

7 B. xi, xii. Archbishop Cranmer’s cominonplace books, parts of which have been . 
published. 

-8 B. xx. Note-book of Nicholas Harpefield, 1572-7. 


We had noted a number of manuscripts containing formularies and 
models of dictamen, but the index under ‘ Letters, Forms of’ supplies 
more than thirty entries which should prove a mine of unexplored matter ; 
for formularies, though the names are often intentionally altered, are 


generally based upon actually written letters. 
In so great a work as this some slips and omissions are unavoidable, 
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but almost all those which we detected are duly amended in the Corrigenda. 
The few that remain are hardly worth noting.) - 


| 2. ii, Peter Lombard is called archbishop of Paris. 
{| 2D. ix. The Decretum Gregorianum should be the Libri Decretales. 
2 F.i. The Decretale of Gratian should be the Decretum. 
5 E. xiii, art. 5. Colet should be Coleti. j 
8D.2. The edition of Wycliffe’s Sermons is not by F. D. Matthew but by J Loverth. 
12D.i. It i hazardous to describe John of Salisbury es ‘chancellor’ to 
Archbishop Theobald. : 
- Vol. iii. 123 4, Constance is not in Switzerland. 


Reo aup L, Poot. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Latin Manuscripts in the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester. By M. R. James, Provost of Eton College. 


Vol. i, nos. 1-183, letterprens ; vol. ii, plates. (Manchester : University 
Press, 1921.) 


THE manuscript department of the John Rylands library at Manchester 
has made rapid growth, and now contains upwards of ten thousand 
manuscripts. It is equally rich in Oriental and in western literature, in 
manuscripts written in book form, and in papyrus rolls. Its papyri have 
been catalogued in various volumes published between the years 1910— 
and 1915 by Drs. Griffith, Grenfell, and Hunt, and Mr. Crum, who have 
dealt with Demotic, Greek, and Coptic papyri respectively. Now the turn 
of the Latin manuscripts has come, and we have two imposing volumes, _ 

of text, the other of plates, by the provost of Eton, a cataloguer to 
whom aii students of manuscripts are under deep obligations. 

These volumes deal with a portion only of the John Rylands Latin 
manuscripts, for many more have been acquired since the catalogue was 
first taken in hand. They include 183 manuscripts, of which nos. 1-118 
were purchased from the earl of Crawford, nos. 137-52 were acquired from 
Earl Spencer as part of the Althorp library, and the remainder came from 
various sources. The earl of Crawford’s collection quite eclipses the other 
manuscripts, containing, as it does, a surprising number of gems of the 
first water. A sixth-century Ravenna papyrus (no. 1), an eighth-century 
Cyprian from Murbach (15), an eighth. or ninth-century homiliary from. 
Luxeuil (12), three tenth-century Visigothic manuscripts. (85, 89, 104)— 
these last five all bought by the earl of Crawford at the Libri sale—and 
a South Italian Exultet roll (2) are among ite palaeographical treasures. 
It possesses @ series, unrivalled except by South Kensington, of carved 
ivory and metal-work bindings of German workmanship, ranging from 
the ninth to the twelfth century, the finest examples being the Liege 
Gospels (10), the Gospels of Svenhilda (110), and the Altenburg Bible (4-5). 
And it contains some splendid examples of illumination, among which the 
first place may be given to the Psalter of St. Maximin of Trier (116), 
a wonderful piece of tenth-century illumination of the continental Celtic 
school. Other very beautiful manuscripts are the Flemish Horse of J. G. 
(39) and the Psalter of Queen Joan of Navarre (22), this last a French 
thirteenth-century work in the style of the great Bible Moralisée reproduced 
by the comte de Laborde, while the sumptuous Colonna Missal (32-7) 
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exhibite the pomp of ornament that characterized the Italian classical 
Renaissance. Only England is scantily represented, for the only good 
example of English illumination is an important Sarum Missal (24) which 
served as a basis for the late Dr. Wickham Legg’s recent edition. 

By the provost of Eton illuminations naturally have full credit done 
to them. They could not, in fact, have been more systematically or 
satisfactorily described. It is common to most modern collections of choice 
manuscripts that subject-matter tends. to be eclipsed by artistic adorn- 
ment. As an offset to this, we should have preferred that subjects and 
authors should have had a separate index, instead of being combined with 
place-names, proper names, and saints. Several writers whose names 
should have been included fail to appear ; for example, Petrus Pictaviensis 
(72), Martinus Dumiensis (124), and Robert Grosseteste, whose translation 
- of the Testamenta Patriarcharum occurs in no. 125. Historical works 
are very few, the most important being the earliest copy of the ‘ Leges 
Anglorum Londiniis collectae’ (155). A collection of letters of the Genoese 
chancellor, Jacobus Bracellus (178), will probably repay investigation. 

H. H. BE. Crasten. 
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Short Notices 


The collection of essays, for the most part brilliantly written, called 
The Evolution of World Peace (London: Milford, 1921), is in the words 
of its editor, Mr. F. 8. Marvin, ‘ an appeal to history’. It is not a philoso- 
phic discussion as to the limits within which peace in iteelf is an end to 
pursue ; nor does it profess to give any final solution of the problems 
with which those who pursue peace are confronted. It is a collection of 
addresses delivered to an atdience, intelligent and educated but pre- 
sumably not expert, which wishes to view history from a particular point 
of view. To see history from one point of view only is always dangerous, 
but the names of those responsible for the various chapters indicate that 
the danger is reduced to a minimum. It would be difficult to imagine 
a more stimulating treatment of the problems involved in nationalism 
than that of Sir Paul Vinogradoff on the work of Rome, or the chapters 
respectively on Innocent III] and Grotius. With Mr. H. G. Wells's‘ Apology 
for a World Utopia ’ the stimulus is naturally that of imaginative dexterity 
rather than of scholarship, and I humbly venture to doubt whether 
Mr. Wells does not over-estimate the ‘ uniformity’ of the population 
of the United States. Miss Power's chapter on the teaching of history 


_ embodies the experience of a proved successful individual teacher rather 


than a formula for all. G. B. 


In his Short History of Antioch (Oxtord : Blackwell, 1921), Mr. E. 8. 
Bouchier has made a more difficult experiment in the writing of local 
history than in his previous studies of Syria as a Roman Province and of 
Roman Spain. The provinces of the Roman empire were organic members 
of a body politic, and their history begins and ends with that of the entity 
to which they belonged. The history of a single city—even of such « 
a celebrated and important city as Antioch—hardly forms a unit from the 
historical or from the artistic point of view. In the time-dimension it is 
too straggling, for though Mr. Bouchier rightly breaks off in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century after Christ (which is the real interregnum — 
between the ancient and modern civilizations of the middle east), he tends 
inevitably to minimize the break in the seventh century, when the city 
passed back, out of the Graeco-Roman world, into the middle eastern 
world (in the last phase of the latter, which was the Arab empire). The 
truth is that while the site, and even to some extent the walls and towers, 
of Antioch remained the same, its two periods of historical importance had 
little connexion with one another. Thus, in one sense, Mr. Bouchier’s 
choice of subject presupposes a continuity of history in a place where 
a breach is more in evidence, Qn the other hand, from the point of view 
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of space, as opposed to that of time, his subject is too narrowly restricted. 
Under whatever dispensation, the city of Antioch has never been « self- 
contained unit of society, and an attempt to treat it as such is almost 
bound to produce something of » patchwork with rather ragged edges, 
though Mr. Bouchier labours, with considerable ability, to counteract this 
inherent disadvantage. His work will probably be interesting chiefly to 
the student of historical form, and the conclusion to which it seems to 
point is that local treatment, while applicable to topography and archaeo- 
logical remains, is not suitable for those more important aspects of human 
activity which are predominantly mental, and which are not intimately 
associated with stones or contours. A. J. T. 


Dr. Eugen Taubler, whose work on the sources of Roman history is 
well known, concentrates on the single problem of the decemvirate in his 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Decemvirats und der Zwilftafeln (Berlin : 
Ebering, 1921). The first half of the book is devoted to a study of the 
literary sources, beginning with the bald statements of Diodorus, who is 
commonly taken to follow the earliest authorities, and ending with the 
picturesque narrative of Livy. The story certainly developed in the 
200 years which separate Fabius Pictor from Livy, and it seems hardly 
likely that it underwent no change in the 250 years which elapsed between 
the traditional date of the Twelve Tables and that of the earliest historian. 
In the second part of the book an attempt is made to explain the character 
of these early modifications. A very careful analysis of the traditional 
names of the decemvirs, based largely on the researches of Miinzer, leads 
Dr. Taubler to conclude that the list for 451 was compiled at the end of 
the fourth century B.c. in the interests of Appius Claudius the censor 
and his plebeian contemporaries, who wished to claim patrician origin 
for their gentes, while the list for 450 was drawirup at an even inter date. 
There is indeed no doubt—and Cicero and Livy admit the fact—that the 
early Roman records were deliberately falsified. In spite of these con- 
siderations Dr. Taubler condemns the extreme scepticism with which Signor 
Pais and others treat the traditional accounts of fifth-century history, 
and holds that the Twelve Tables were really compiled about 450 B.c., 
but that they merely codified the existing rules of law, and were less 
closely connected with the struggle between the orders than later Roman 
historians supposed. Though scholars may not be able to accept all of 


Dr. Taubler’s points, his book is a sane and learned contribution to the 
discussion of » difficult subject. G. H. 8. 


The volume edited by Professor Hearnshaw with the title Mediaeval 
Contributions to Modern Civilisation (London: Harrap, 1921) consists of 
lectures delivered in 1920 at King’s College, London, by various scholars. 
Regarded as lectures, most of the papers are admireble, but whether it 
was wise to publish all of them in their present form without more editorial 
supervision’is open to question. The book lacks unity and, in spite of the 
range of subjects, comprehensiveness. A clear, if rather perfunctory, 
sketch of medieval history by the editor is followed by a series of addresses 
written in various styles and with very different ideas of the demands of 
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the occasion. The general impression given by the book is casual, 
even capricious and perplexing. Mr. Charles Singer, who had the advan. 
tage of dealing with a clearly defined subject which he has made his own, 
writes a straightforward and useful paper on the development of medieval | 
science. (He seems, by the way, to repeat the persistent error that 
Gronseteste was a Franciscan.) Mr. Wildon Carr’s paper on philosophy is, 
on the other hand, a discussion of ancient, modern, and incidentally of 
medieval ‘ dominating concepts’. Mr. Claude Jenkins, whose wide learning 
and acuteness find expression in a somewhat tantalising style, writes on 


religion as though he were indulging in a pleasant causerie among friends 


as well-read as he is himself. At the other extreme we have from Mr. Adair 
a slight, nicely written essay on the gild movement. Of the five remaining 
papers, Miss Johnstone’s on society and Mr. J. W. Allen’s on politics are 
noteworthy because, from different points of view, both are clear and direct 
attempts to show how ever-present problems were faced in the middle 
ages, whether, as Miss Johnstone prefers to show, in the exceptional or 
secondary expressions of medieval life, or, as Mr. Allen urges, in the funda- 
mental questionings of the great schoolmen. F. M. P. 


The study of Englands Beziehungen zu den Niederlanden bis 1154, by 
Dr, J.-M. Toll (no. 145 of the series of ‘ Historische Studien’ edited by 
Dr. Ebering), is a valuable contribution to English history. Taking the 
missionary journeys of 88. Boniface and Willibrord as a starting-point, 
Dr. Toll has examined in detail the connexion of England and the Low 
countries through the Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods, Relations of 
a political character may be said to have begun with Aithelwulf’s i 
with Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, who, after her husband's 
death, married first ‘her stepson and then Baldwin, count of Flanders. 
Henceforward a close connexion was maintained with Flanders, and 
especially with the two great Flemish abbeys of St. Bertin and of St. Peter 
at Ghent (Blandinium), which from early times was endowed with English 
possessions in the neighbourhood of Greenwich, Woolwich, and Lewisham. 
From 8t. Bertin probably came Grimbald, the friend and fellow worker 
of Alfred, but his identification, as Mr. Stevenson pointed out,’ with the 
Grimbald who played an-important part in the appointment of Fulk, 
archbishop of Rheims, as abbot of St. Bertin in 892 is not beyond dispute, 
nor is the attempt of Dr. Toll to prove the identity, largely on the evidence 
of the arenas ecco writer, John of Ypres, entirely convincing. 
Mr. Plummer,* commenting on the entry in the chronicle referring to the 
death in 981 of Womar, abbot of St. Peter’s at Ghent, says ‘he resigned 
his abbacy and retired to the New Minster at Winchester ’, and supports 
his statement with evidence from the Liber Vitae of Hyde Abbey. Dr. Toll 
disputes this, and asserts that he died as abbot of St. Peter's. The point 
is of little importance and must remain in doubt, but Dr. Toll makes 
@ curious blunder when he attempts to prove his assertion ; for his main 
evidence is drawn from a letter of Gerbert which he quotes from the 
selection given in Bouquet, adding in a foot-note that Havet has omitted 
it from his edition of the Letters. Havet in fact has included the letter 
» Asser, p. WA. * Two Sazon Chonicles, ii. 169. 
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in question (ep. 96), but has dated it correctly in the year 986 as referring 
to the death not of Womar but of Womar’s successor Wido. It has been 
usually said on the authority of Florence of Worcester that Heriman, 
the first bishop of Salisbury, was a native of Lorraine ;* but our author 
thinks he may have been, as William of Malmesbury distinctly states, 
of Flemish birth. His argument would have been strengthened if he 
had added the fact that the bishop in the course of his career withdrew to 
Flanders and entered the monastery of St, Bertin. His statement that 
Heriman moved the seat of his bishopric from Ramsbury to Salisbury 
in 1059 is incorrect ; what actually happened was that he was given in 
1058 the see of Sherborne in addition to that of Ramsbury, which he had 
held since 1045, and in pursuance of a decision of a council held at London 
in 1075 moved the united sees to Salisbury. Apart from this ecclesiastical 
connexion a political and commercial intercourse rapidly developed — 
the eleventh century, and Flanders during the half-century preceding the 
Conquest became the regular resort of political exiles. The mohograph 
deals with a subject upon which the evidence is often inconclusive and con- 
tredictory ; and if Dr. Toll has not succeeded in clearing away all doubts on 
intricate points, he has done valuable work in collecting together the avail- 
able material and in subjecting it to a critical examination. A. L. P. 


Inhis paper‘ La Premiére Etape dela Formation (orporative. L’Entr’aide’ 
(extracted from the Bulletins de I’ Académie royale de Belgique, Brussels, 
1921) M. G. des Marez, whose works on the history of industrial corporate 
life in the Low Countries are well known, deals with the preparatory 
period in the development of professional associations. The corporation, 
in the sense of an autonomous and privileged bedy, with economic, social, 
political, and juridical characteristics, was the result of a long process, 
completed in Flanders early in the fourteenth century, in Brabant nearly 
a hundred years later. The first step, which had been taken by the end 
of the twelfth century, was the formation under various influences of 
associations for mutual aid. These groups were formed naturally, with 
little or no help from outside. M.des Marez passes in review the ‘ facteurs 
ou moments de la concentration corporative’. The commercial factor, 
for example, was the set of circumstances which led to the grouping of 
producers, engaged in the same trade, in the open market, or to the 
regulation of the halle; industrial influences found expression in the 
common use of streams, fairs, mills; at the call of war, fellow artisans 
marched together or shared the burdens imposed upon them ; they stood 
by each other in the law-courts, entered into obligations together, and 
learned to appoint delegates to appear for them ; they helped one another 
in time of need and formed religious confraternities. A group acting as 
a whole in one or more of these ways was not a ‘ corporation ', but through 
these activities it took the first and very important step towards definite 
corporation. M. des Marez, in a few pages, gives many apt examples of 
these varying forms of association. He writes with authority, and his 
paper, with the parts yet to come, will be of the greatest value to students 
of medieval city life. F. M. P. 

* So Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii. 600. 
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Professor Andreddes of the University of Athens has republished in 
pamphlet form his article upon Le Montant du Budget de Empige Byzantin 
(Paris: Leroux, 1922). His conclusions are that Paparregépoulos went 
too far in estimating the Byzantine revenues at 640,000,000 francs, and 
that Stein did not go far enough in estimating them at about one-sixth 
of that amount. The approximate sum is difficult to ascertain, partly 
owing to the greatdiminution of the empire under the Palaiolégoi, and to 
their concessions of important sources of revenue to foreigners, partly 
because of the personality of the ruler, especially if the latter were a woman, 
liable to monastic infltence and therefore willing to exempt religious 
foundations from fiscal duties. Dr. Andreddes, as in his last previous 
treatise, De la Population de Constantinople sous les Empereurs Byzantins 
(Rovigo: Industrie Grafiche Italiane, 1920), supports his arguments by 
_ abundant quotations, showing great diligence in the study of his special 
subject, the history of Greek public finance." + W.M. 


Mr. W. C. Bolland has published, in a little book uniform with his study 
of the Year Books,* three lectures upon The General Eyre (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1922). With characteristic learning and realism: he 
explains the procedure and illustrates the terrors of this great instrument 
of royal R. 


The remaining cases for Michaelmas, 6 Edw. II (1312-13), are not very 
significant, and Sir Paul Vinogradoff and Dr. Ludwik Ehrlich have devoted 
the greater part of their introduction to the ! Year Books of Edward II, 
vol. xvi, part i (Selden Society, vol, xxxviii, London: Quaritch, 1921) 
to the clerks of the Common Bench, particularly to John of Redenhall. 
The apprentice who put together Add. MS. 35116 (generally referred to 4s 
Y) mentions Redenhall more than once, and got from him much of his 
ee Redenhall was a clerk of the 
court who received orders, not who took part in discussion. 
He was probably the clerk of the chief ju justice, whose duties and emolu- 
ments are described in the ordinance of 1309, not the king's clerk who 
kept the counter roll in the court of common pleas. The study of Reden- 
hall's career throws light on the way in which the Year Books were com- 
piled, for it helps us to trace an important source of information open to 
the apprentices who watched the proceedings from a railed-off ‘crib’, 
and yet were so familiar with the legal gossip and personalities of the 
court. In their exposition of the crucial passages in Y, a manuscript 
frequently studied by previous editors of the Year Books, Sir Paul Vino- 
gradoff and Dr. Ehrlich bring out very clearly the far-reaching sesults 
which may follow a faulty punctuation of a medieval text. So far as we 
can judge, their readings, in which they follow Maitland, are undoubtedly 
correct. The texts in this volume contain little of historical interest. The 
editors comment upon the double usage of the formula ‘ defendit suum ius’ 
to indicate ‘ both the positive assertion of right and the negative denial 
of the adversary’s right’. Case 77 (Beauver v. The Abbot of St, Albans) 
* Ante, xxxiv. 273. * Bee ante, xxxvi. 615. 
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partly turns on the interpretation of a deed ; can ‘ recipere ’ in the phrase 
‘im manum suum recipere’ mean to receive? The justices Uecided that 
it must, in this case at least, mean the recovery of possession. The remarks 
on the distinction between nonage in socage and in military tenure might 
have been strengthened by reference to the events of 1259. The treatment 
of wards in socage was one of the questions which moved the lesser gentry 
in that year.! On p. xxxviii the editors appear to miss the point of the 
pleading in Case 75 (Stoke v. Doyby). John of Stoke was not ‘ imprisoned 
for felony on the presentation by twelve jurors to the Justices in Eyre’. 
He was imprisoned, in the usual way, pending presentment, but escaped 
and was killed as a felon. Afterwards (postmodum) the factum predictum 
was presented before the justices (note from the Record, p. 26). The 
argument seems to turn on the point whether attainder after death could 
be pleaded as an exception in a subsequent action brought by the dead 
man’s son. As Bereford C. J. remarked, ‘ By the breaking of the prison 
he immediately became a felon’; but apparently the exception, to be 
valid, must be that he was attainted by judgement. Yet could evidence 
of presentment by a jury, after the death of the accused, be accepted ? 
F. M. P. 


In his careful survey of The Age of the Reformation (London: Cape, 
1922) Dr. Preserved Smith gives us proof that he has consulted the original 
documents on which his work is based. He also affords evidence that he 
has kept himself abreast of the results of recent research, In his biblio- 
graphy there is manifest a desire to read the last new monograph, though 
here and there we noted a few misprints. The author is good enough to 
comment on the more valuable of the works he uses, and this is a notable 
feature in his bibliography. We regret that though he gives us the date 
he never gives us the place of publication, The larger part of this volume 
covers well-trodden ground, but we are bound to add that it covers the 
ground diligently. The last five chapters deal with such matters as 
social conditions, the capitalistic revolution, main currents of thought, 
the temper of the times, and the interpretation of the Reformation, The 
last subject is analysed with both clearness and idight: “R. Het. 


As long ago as 1876, when the society published Bishop Fisher's English 

works, The Lift of Fisher, transcribed from the Harleian MS. 6382 by the 
Rev. Ronald Bayne, and published by the Early English Text Society 
(London : Milford, 1921), was promised. It was intended to collate the text 
with other manuscripts of the Life, but the task has not been accomplished, 
owing, we understand, to the illness of Mr. Bayne which has culminated 
in his death and so in the loss of a well-known Elizabethan scholar. Since 
the volume was first projected, what must be for historians the standard 
edition of the Life of Fisher, incorporating both the English and Latin 
versions of it, has been published by Father van Ortroy, 8.J., in the 
Analecta Bollandiana in 1891 and 1893 (tomes x and xii), and separately 
in 1893. As Mr. Bayne’s edition lacks any introduction, readers must 


1 Poedera (Record Comm.), 1. i. 381 ; Burton Annals in the Annales Monestici 
(Rolls Series), i. 474, 482. 
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therefore turn for a valuation of the various manuscripts of the Life, 
_including H&rleian 6382, and for discussion of the authorship, which 
formerly was credited to Richard Hall, to Father van Ortroy's edition, 
: 


The main thesis of Father J. H. Pollen’s brief study of The Counter- 
Reformation in Scotland will command universal assent. Owing to the 
political situation, especially to the existence of the Stuart claim to the 
English throne, Scotland occupied a position of unusual prominence on 
the European stage during the second half of the sixteenth century, and 
her solution of the religious problem was a question of European impor- 
tance. Far more disputable is the author's contention that the Jesuit 
attempt to interfere in the solution was conducted with religious weapons 
alone. Indeed a presentable case can be made only by rigidly suppressing 
the political activities of Persons, and by describing the Jesuit priests as 
free agents who acted on their own responsibility. Even so, it appears 
on p. 35 that the movements of Father Holt were directed by the Spanish 
ambassador. The nature of the book, which is a work of edification as 
well as a work of history, precludes the publication of notes, Hut the 
aythorities are usually cited in the text, and the author, though working 
oka small scale, gives an eminently clear account of the labours of the Jesuit 
missionaries in Scotland. The slips are few. The Graham stronghold of 
Fintry is in Forfarshire ; the Aberdeenshire Fintray seems to have been 
in the hands of a Johnston at this period. And ‘ perfervidum Scotorum 


genus’, on p. 36, is an unusual variation of Buchanan's ‘ Scotorum prae- 
fervida ingenia ’. J.D. M. 


Much has been written of the evils of the naval administration under 
_Ake first two Stuarts, and probably not enough account has been taken 
of the considerable difficulties in its way and of the very real interest that 

was displayed in navigation and naval construction; an age which 
possessed Sir William Monson and Phineas Pett, ‘Captain Best and Sir 
John Pennington, cannot be said to be wholly barren. One manifestation 
of this interest is to be found in the number of short treatises that were 
produced on roatters of naval technique. Many of these have never been 
printed, and the Society for Nautical Research deserves the thanks of all 
those who are interested in naval history for undertaking to publish such 
works, in a series of which the first number is a Treatise on Rigging (The 
Society for Nautical Research: Occasional Publications, no. 1, 1921), 
edited by Mr. R. C. Anderson. The treatise consists of a detailed and 
classified account of the masts, sails, and rigging of an early seventeenth- 
century ship, and of the purpose which each component part was intended 
to serve. Instead of attempting « critical edition with elaborate notes, 
the editor has contented himself with producing an exact transcript of the 
Treatise interleaved with blank pages, so that, as he says in his introduction, 
‘ readers may insert their own notes or diagrams, when the various diffi- 
culties have been discussed and explained in The Mariner's Mirror’. 
This decision is undoubtedly wise, for it would be almost impossible so 
to anndtate a technical treatise of this description as to strike the mean 
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between the needs of the naval expert and those of the uninitiated layman. 


The original manuscript is at present at Petworth House in the possession 


of Lord Leconfield, and from internal evidence Mr. Anderson argues that 
it was composed between the years 1618 and 1637. It was almost cer- 
tainly in the possession of that Algernon, earl of Northumberiand, who 


_ was lord high admiral from 1638 to 1643, though it may not have been 


prepared for him in the first instance. In only one very small matter 
would we venture to criticize Mr. Anderson's editing: it would be well 
always to state at the beginning of the printed version of » manuscript 
the exact significance of all typographical signs, no matter how familiar 
they may be; what, for example, do Mr. Anderson’s brackets and italics 
stand for in the original manuscript ? In every other respect the society 
and its editor are to be congratulated on a most excellent production, 
E. R. A. 
English historical literature is deficient in good biographies of seven- 
teenth-century foreign statesmen and churchmen, and for this reason at 


least Miss E. K. Sanders’s Jacques Bénigne Bossuet (London : Society for . 


Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1921) is welcome. The volume is the 
result of very wide and careful investigation into the best contemporary 
sources ; it is well written and on the whole is likely to be the standard 


n his power to stem the tide r 
tion at Versailles. Saint Simon said of him that he was ‘un évéque des 


that the bishop of Mesux was a great man, « fault generally pazdonable 
in an enthusiastic biographer. It has been said that only great men have 
the courage to be inconsistent, and when Bossuet refused to admit 
corrections of his published writings where he was obviously wrong he 
gave evidence of the obstinacy of mediocrity. There were great men in 
the France of Louis XIV, but none of them would have been tolerated at 
Versailles. A very complete bibliography is appended to Miss Sanders’s 
biography, and there is ample evidence that the bibliography is a list of 
ahs 


| 
English biography of Bossuet for gome time. Bossuet has been 
traditionally considered in England as courtier-bishop and as having, 
in some measure, condoned the moral delinquencies of Louis XIV. To Ai 
| most of us he is known by his flamboyant Oraisons Fundbres and his oe 
Politique tirée des Propres Poroles de V Eoriture Sainte, and, based mainly 7 
on the consideration of these writings, the tendency in this country h- 
has been to regard Bossuet as a sycophantic exponent of the doctrine fa 
of divine right and the apologist of a licentious court. This vier i 
is unfair and was never held in France, not even by contemporaries. i 
Bossuet in his sermons at court never spared Louis XIV and, by his . aa 
premiers temps’ and that he often spoke to Louis XIV ‘ avec une liberté a 
digne des premiers siécles’. The bishop sympathized with the Jansenists, ee 
and that is sufficient to suggest st least external austerity of morals. . cee 
That he did little to change the morals of Versailles is no evidence that ea 
he neglected the duties of his profession. No subject has been so overdone Re 
as the court of Versailles. It is evidence of Miss Sanders's tact that a 
she manages to depict the background of Bossuet’s portrait as courtier aia 
without being either sensational or banal. Where she errs is in assuming oe 
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books with which the author is acquainted, not a mere compilation of 
names of books having no reference to the text. OS 


‘ After a six years’ interval a new volume has been issued of A Calendar 
of the Court Minutes, &c., of the East India Company, 1660-3, by Miss 
Ethel B. Sainsbury, with an introduction notes by Mr. W. Foster 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922). From the point of view of general ~ 
history the most important feature of the volume is the light thrown on 
Anglo-Dutch relations regarding the East which played a leading part in 
bringing about the war of 1665. Nowhere else in English can the course 
of the negotiations be so fully followed. What strikes one especially is 
the double dealiig of the Dutch with regard to the restorstion of Pulo 
Run, and the failure of the English East India Company to realize the 
consequences that were the inevitable outcome of Dutch predominance 
in the East. It was this predominance that made the fifteenth article of 
the treaty of 4 September 1662 for practical purposes a dead letter. Still, 
; both with regard to men and to measures the policy of the restoration 
| government sought to follow on the lines of that of the protectorate. 
| It is, further, significant that it was at first sought to have the grant 
ite of the new charter confirmed by parliament. Amongst other items of 
' interest in the volume are a proposal to colonize Mauritius and the pre- 
sentution by Richard Baxter of-copies of an Arabic version of Grotius’s 
De voritate|religionis Christionse for disteibution in the Mast. 


Mr. C. L. Kingsford; in The Story of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment { 
(London: Country Life Library, 1921), displays the same painstaking 
research; and close attention to detail which marked his history of the 
Middlesex regiment, published in 1916. With minute accuracy he traces 
the history of the regiment down to the present day through every stage 
: of its career. His brief sketches of the campaigns in the Peninsula during 
: the Spanish Succession and Napoleonic wars are models of masterly 
qt exposition. The history of the Warwickshire regiment is well worth 
telling for two reasons. It is one of the oldest regiments in the British 
army. First raised in 1674 for employment in the Dutch service, it owed 
its rank as the Sixth Foot to a very brief sojourn on English soil in 1685, 
when the outbreak of Monmouth’s rebellion caused it to be recalled. Sent 
back to Holland within the month, it returned to England with William of 
Orange and became a permanent part of the British army. It has had 
an_ experience probably unique of foreign service. In the eighteenth 
F century it went three times to the West Indies on war service. Each time 
. | the sickly climate caused it to be practically disbanded and sent home 

. to be recruited afresh. From 182] for the next forty years the regiment 
was almost continuously abroad in South Africa or India. Between 1780 
and 1880 the first battalion was on foreign service for seventy-seven years. 
The Peninsula was the scene of most of its war service. It was serving 
there throughout the War of Spanish Succession, and in the campaigns of 
Vimeiro (Mr. Kingsford makes a slip in calling the French commander 
Marshal Junot) and Corunna, and in Wellington's campaigns of 1813-14. 7! 
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It is a curious fact that ite casualties in the Peninsular War, apart from 
the battles of the Pyrenees and of Orthez, were very slight, amounting to 
ten for six battles. With sixteen Warwickshire battalions fighting in the 
late war it was impossible for Mr, Kingsford to give more than a brief 
summary of their experiences, and as all bui one of these were serving 
on the western front, his narrative, in spite of some useful maps and 
sketches, becomes somewhat difficult to follow. The lst and 2nd battalions 
crossed the Channel in 1914 in time for the battles of Le Cateau and 
first Ypres respectively. In 1915 four first-line territorial and five service 
battalions of the new army arrived upon the scene, to be followed next 
year by four second-line territorial battalions. After Caporetto eight of 
these were dispatched to Italy, and four remained there to the end. The 
9th (servios) battalion was the only one which served in the Kast. It is 
claimed for it by the author that in the battle of Suvia Bay-Anzac Cove 
it shared with the 6th South Lancashires and the 6th Gurkhas the honour 
of reaching the crest of Sari Bair on 9 August. He suggests that the fact 
that it lost all ite officers in the battle probably explains why its share in 
this feat of arms was not recorded. But the sole evidence which he cites— 
that of an anonymous New Zealand eyewitness— is not by iteelf sufficient 
to establish the claim. W. B. W. 


The income of the F. J. Kingsbury Memorial Fund could not have 
been more wisely expended than in publishing, in conjunction with the 
North Carglina Society of the Colonial Dames of America, the manuscript, 
accidentally stumbled upon in the British Museum, Journal of « Lady of 
Quality, being the Narrative of a Journey from Scotland to the West Indies, - 
N. Carolina and Portugal in the years 1774 to 1776 (New Haven: Yale 
_ University Press, 1921). He must be a dull reader whe does not 
with the appreciative comments on these journal letters of Mra, C. M. 
Andrews in her charming introduction. Exceptional powers. bath..of 
observation and of description, keen sense of humour and unfailing 
courage under difficulties, combine to make Miss Schaw’s account of 
her journey of much value as well as interest. It throws vivid light 
on the way in which unfortunate highlanders might be smuggled 
aboard privately on small vessels, wholly unsuited for the purpose; and 
it gives a striking picture of the material prosperity of Antigua and 
St. Kitts, just before the events of the American revolution were to bring 
about « very different state of things. Lastly, nowhere will be found 
a clearer presentment of the political situation, as it affected individuals, 
at the beginning of the revolutionary struggle than in the chapter on 
North Carolina. The story is indeed told from the tory standpoint ; and 
Miss Schaw would have disdained impartiality where loyalty to king and 
parliament was at stake; but she formed a shrewd and, on the whole, fair 
estimate even of her adversaries. In short, whoever wishes to be tran- 
sported for the time being into the atmosphere of life in the West Indies 
and North Carolina in 1775 should devote a couple of hours to the 
of this delightful volume. It only remains to add that Professor C. M 
Andrews hasdevoted much learning and labour to the notes and appendixes. 

H. BE. 
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With the title The Development of an Indian Policy, 1818-1858 (London : 
Bell, 1931), Mesers. G. Anderson and M. Subedar have edited a source- 
book of the popular type, and the documents selected partly bear upon 
matters more or less irrelevant to the title. Such are thugi and the 
origins of the Caleutta Review. It would be a useful book to put into the 
hands of an Englishman who wished to know something of the work of — 
Lord William Bentinck, Mountstuart Elphinstone, or Macaulay in the 
formative period of British Indian history. As it is the second volume of 
a.trilogy and may be designed for use in Indian universities, one may 
perhaps suggest the desirability of inserting a short bibliography and 
some whole documents for study instead of selections. A 

Having two sets of readers to satisfy, Mr. William Roughead has 
wisely given out his volume on the trial of Burke and Hare (Edinburgh : 
Hodge, 1921) in two different editions. The larger, which is before us, ~ 
gives not only the reports of the main trial and an excellent introduction 
and illustrations, but also the subsequent proceedings against Hare and 
a careful bibliography of the whole subject. _ It satisfies the demands of — 
the hiteran or lawyer, whilst forthe mare taster of 
made in the smaller and cheaper volume. 


H. C. M. Wendel’s Bvolution of Industrial Freedom in Prussia, 1845-9 
(New York: University Press, 1921), is an informing, but rather baid, 
thesis of 81 pages with a full 20-page bibliography. The author assumes 
perhaps more knowledge of Prussian industrial morphology than can be 

expected in most readers; and the references to it might mislead. The 
word factory, for example, seems to be used to cover both M 
and Fabrik, which is rather confusing, as in the statement that ‘the Prussian 
Code (1794) falls within the early period of the Industrial Revolution’ 
(p. 7), followed by a reference to ‘the factory’, There was not much 
industrial revolution in the Prussia of 1794, and there were few, if any, 
true Fabriken. This period is, however, outside the body of the essay, 
which contains a full account of the liberal industrial law of 1845, a sketch 
of the industrial situation in 1847-8, and a summary of the reactionary 
law of 1849. The method of presentation is legal and lacks atmosphere, 
but the workmanship is thorough. In the elaborate bibliography what is 
apparently a German translation of MeCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce 
is quoted as if it were a German authority. J. H.C. 


In The Nature of Canadian Federalism (University of Toronto Press, 
1921) Profeasor W. P. M. Kennedy argues that the Dominion parliament 
is a delegation neither from the imperial parliament nor from the provinces, 
and that the provincial legislatures in turn are delegations from neither 
imperial nor Dominion parliaments, despite the federal power of disallowing 
provincial acts, He disagrees with Lord Haldane’s remark in 1914, that 
Canada has no federal system, a metaphysical subtlety difficult for 
« practical historian to accept. He discerns a difference between con- 
servative and liberal parties in Canada since 1867, the conservatives caring 
little for provincial rights and the liberals on the whole maintaining them. 
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That wes largely due to the needs of the situation. The conservatives were 
in power during the greater part of the Dominion’s first thirty years, and 
felt it necessary to assert the fundamental unity of the country; when 
the liberals came in a relaxation was possible. Professor Kennedy calls 
the "90's the ‘ golden age of provincial rights ' and shows the importance of 


privy council decisions after 1893, but he omits one reason for the line 


then taken by the judicial committee, that Edward Blake, formerly 
minister of justice in « liberal government, was practising before the 
privy council, knew more about the Canadian constitution than any of tRe 
judges, and was generally briefed by the provinces whose ‘ rights’ he had 


supported when in office. BMW. * 


In Europe and Beyond: A Preliminary Survey of W orld-Politics in the 
Last Half-Century, 1870-1920 (London: Methuen, 1921), Mr. J. A. BR. 
Marriott has written a very lucid and well-balanced account of an interest- 


ing and difficult period. The book does not profess to give the domestic 


history of the states of Europe ; and this perhaps is the only thing that is 
lacking. It is difficult, for instance, to understand the development of 
French policy without some knowledge of the cabinets and statesmen 
who have guided France since 1875. But to these Mr. Marriott makes 
only incidental references when dealing with French foreign policy. 
In the same way, the domestic history of Germany, especially the history 
_ of the political parties, receives little attention. Mr. Marriott, however, 
can defend himself, by saying that space did not permit him to include 
more than he has done. The book in fact is an essay in European states- 
manship, and is primarily concerned with international relations. As 
such it is a great success. The narrative naturally centres round the 
Great Powers: their relations towards each othe are . traced. cagafully 
and with much knowledge. References are given not merely to standard 
works but also to important monographs written in recent years upon 
particular topics in English, French, or German, and also to parliamentary 
papers. Thus within the limits which Mr. Marriott has set himself, he has 
constructed a useful and also an entertaining work. Important texts, 
such as those of the ‘ Monroe Doctrine ’ and the Anglo-Japancee alliance 
of 1902, are quoted almost in eztenso. It is the quotations and the 
references to authorities which lift this book out of the plane of the 
ordinary text-book. T. 


. 
The main interest of the eighth volume of M. Lavisse’s Histoire de : on 
France Contemporaine depuis la Révolution (Paris: Hachette, 1921) wae % 
does not lie in the detailed account given of the internal political Pees 
history of the Third Republic, which fills three-fifths of the total 3 . 
space. The author, M. Seignobos, is indeed scrupulously impartial ; i 
but the intrinsic dullness of a succession of parliamentary struggles at 
in. which great questions of principle were seldom involved is not i 
brightened by his methodical pen. He gives us careful extracts from wy 
every election programme, statistics of every important division, but the . 
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than men appear always to command the author's interest. But in fact 
it was not individuals who were mainly responsible for the durable success 
of the Republic, but rather the gradual rebirth of a positive belief in repub- 
lican institutions in the minds of the vast majority of Frenchmen. The 
Republic in 1875 was only the government which divided Frenchmen 
least ; the hostility of thé aristocracy and the clergy was not only active 
but important, while the diplomacy, army, vy of the state were 
almost entirely directed by its avowed enemigs. The victory of the 
republic was assured not mainly by the dissension’ of the royalists and by 
the extreme folly of their action in the Boulanger and Dreyfus affairs, 
but by its own solid successes, especially in foreign and colonial policy. 
The former, however, receives very summary treatment from M. Seignobos, 
who allots it no more than thirty-five pages, which form indeed an epitome 
admirable for those who know how much has been omitted, but misleading 
in its baldness to the general reader. Colonia! policy,'on the other, hand, 
is treated with a fullness which is. appropriate to the ‘grandiose 
achievement of the Republic. The chapters on social and ic progress 
are, as usual in this series, most careful.gnd interesting, but the con- 
servatism of French agriculture and industry during the last hundred years 
has led to a good deal of repetition in the portions gasigned to these subjects 
in the last volumes. Literature end the fine arts receive so meagre 
a consideration that Anatole France is given only fifteen words and Redin 
fifty.. In spite of the learning, accuracy, apd impartjality of this volume 
it must be considered one of the less satisfactory of the series. 
GRC. 


Inthe fiat two of the four volutes of hin Mistry of he Great Wer 
(Lofidon: Nelson, 1921) Mr. John Buchan has 
previously published. popular narrative whic own to 
April 1916. ee. operations, 
and is probably the most complete and convincing account from the 
British point of view that we are likely to have for some years. It is 
clear, well balanced, adequately equipped with maps,and admirably free 
from the racial prejudices and hatreds which floufishr in time of war. 
The style is vivid and attractive. Se y allusions abound. There is 
a constant appreciation of historic backgrounds. Mr. Buchan was one 
of the many writers whom the government employed for political or 
propaganda purposes at army, head-quarters, none of them has 
turned his experiences to better ends. He writes of generals and general- . 
ship with sufficient courage and independence. The only criticism one’ 
ventures to make is*that his smooth and polished pages may induce 
the ‘steadily growing anxiety and at home. Mr. Buchan’s 
_ stirring stofy tells the truth but not quité tie whole truth ; it would be 
a miracle if it werd otherwise. G. B. H. 


‘The dean of Wells has published the address he delivered before the 
election, of the bishop of Bath and Wells in October 1921: Congé d’ Blire 
(Oxford : Mowbray, 1921).. He sets out the present method of appointing 
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bishops in England, and very briefly but skilfully reviews the * history 
which lies behind it ', from the time when Leo I expressed the ideal in his 
famous dictum ‘ he who is to preside over all must be chosen by all’. The 
dean’s conclusion is : 

We have come back in effect to the position of our Saxon Kings. Then the king with hie 
Witan made the reai choice. Now the king prompted by his prime minister makes it ; 
and the prime minister is the chosen representative of the English people. We are as 
near to St. Leo's dictum as any system which has been tried can bring « national 
Church. And we have preserved the safeguard of a canenical election. 

The little pamphlet is worthy of notice for the obiter dicta of one who is 
at once # learned student of the middle ages and an experienced dignitary 
of the English church. Lord Melbourne would certainly have read it with © 
interest, W. D. G. 


* Books of the type represented in A Short History of the Papacy, by 
Mrs. Mary I. M. Bell (London: Methuen, 1921), are despised in some 
quarters as unworthy of the pens of serious scholars. From this view we 
strongly dissent. The communication to the educated public, in a concise 
and readable form, of the teachings of modern driticism and research 
is a necessary and important task. It is a mistake, moreover, to 
regard it as an easy one. There can indeed be few enterprises more 
difficult than the’ writing of a short history of the papacy. It calls for an 
author with wide, deep, and well-adjusted knowledge, with a terse, clear, 
and emphatic style, and (we think) with a ripe teaching experience. 
Such qualifications are united in few people ; and it is but a mild reproach 
to say that Mrs. Bell is not one of them. She deserves credit for having 
recognized the need for a popular and scholarly summary of papal history 
and for having courageously attempted to supply the want. We wish 
that we could congratulate her on having succeeded. W.T. W. 


The Rev. George Edmundson, well known td Teaders of this Review 
by his contributions on Dutch history, has published in the Cambridge 
Historical Series, edited by Sir George Prothero, a volume on the History 
of Holland (Cambridge: University Press, 1922). He devotes to the 
early age of the county of Holland only a very short ‘ general preface’, 
and treats in thirty-five chapters without any other divisions the periods 
from the Burgundian monarchy to the reign of Queen Wilhelmina, halting 
at the outbreak of the late war without touching the vexed question of 
Holland’s policy of neutrality. His account is generally a fair one and 
naturally at its best for the seventeenth century, with which his special 
research has been concerned. There is perhaps a certain lack of attention, 
apparent also in the bibliography, to recent Dutch and German literature. 
The works of Professor Rachfah! (misspelt Rachfeld) on Margaret of 
Parma and William of Orange are hardly used to advantage, ond the latter 
book is not even mentioned. Nor does the author seem to be familiar 
with standard works of Dutch learning such as the Handboek tot de Staat- 
kundige Geschiedenis van Nederland, by J. H. Gosses and N. Japikee, 
or the series of ‘ Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién’ as a whole. It is 
indeed hard to say anything new and at the same time trustworthy on the 
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country of the De Witts and Be Ruyter, of Rembrandt and Vondel, 
As a survey of leading facte Mr. Edmundson’s book, read with some 
care, will be welcome to English students. C. B. 


The editor, Sir Charles Lucas, himself contributes the first volume of 
The Empire at War (London: Milford, 1921), an elaborate co-operative 
history that is now being prepared under the aegis of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. The work treats of the part played by the forces of the overseas 
empire in the late war and of the way in which the development of each of the 
outer parts of the empire was affected by. the war. This volume, however, 
is much more than an introduction to the narratives of events between 
1914 and 1920; it stands by itself as « y of the part played by the 
realms beyond the sea during war in the and in their own policing © 
and defence during peace. It is a contribution to the history of British 
expansion by an acknowledged master in the field, and is no mere com- 
pendium of facts. On slmost every page there are to be found those 
suggestive interpretations of historical happenings that weld the story into 
one and reveal how the numberiess diversities of the empire's growth 
are transfused with a unity of spirit and of purpose. Many new and 
interesting facts concerning the defence of the old English empire are 
brought out in the section dealing with the first two centuries of its 
story, but the main interest of the book lies in its treatment of this side of 
colonial history during the nineteenth century. The chapter on colonial 
self-government and colonial self-defence between 1816 and 1885 presents 
from a new angle the story of a time of rapid growth when these matters 
were closely interdependent: With detailed reference to the official 
sources of the time it is shown how a sound policy of imperial defence was 
gradually evolved along with the growth of responsible government, 
and how defence of what had been achieved led on to the assumption of 
new responsibilities. The latter part of the book provides an admirably 
lucid ‘summary of the work for defence that was done by successive 

colonial and imperial conferences between 1886 and 1914, and shows how 

bra &@ process of full and frank discussion the imperial government secured 

he co-operation of the dominions in a common policy. None but those 

who, like himself, had seen the development of events from within could 

have told that story with such authority and such clearness, and Sir Charles 

Lucas is to be congratulated on the aid he has thus rendered to students of 
imperial history. j A. P.N, 


Students of the history of British India may be glad to know that the 
Imperial Record Department has now begun to place on sale, in the issue 
of 1921, its reference List of the Heads of Administrations in India and of 
the India Office in England (Calcutta: Superintendent Government 
Printing, 1921), hitherto published only for official use. U. 


In face of the present difficulties of publication the emergence of any 
new enterprise like the ‘ Historico-Geographical Monographs’ edited 
by Professor H. J. Fleure is a matter for rejoicing, and the modest scope 
of the first of these booklets, The Historical Geography of the Wealden Iron 
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Industry, by Mary Cecilia Delany (London: Benn, 1921), augurs well for 
the persistence of the series. The subject was well chosen for a beginning ; . 
it is not only attractive but lends itself to compact treatment. The iron 
of the Weald was worked plentifully by the Romans, and later from the 
thirteenth century, but the industry did not become important till the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and it ceased to be so by the end of the 
seventeenth. The basis of it was the production of ordnance from solid 
castings by boring. This process was invented at Buxted in 1543 (as 
stated on p. 38, and not, as stated on p. 32, in 1574), and the subsequent 
development of privateering created a strong demand which was met 
partly by smuggling, after restrictions had been laid on the exportation 
and s patent granted to raise a revenue out of the restriction. Govern- 
ment surveys from 1574 have provided materials for an account of the 
industry which have long been accessible in the Susser Archaeological 
Collections and have been used by Dr. Smiles, Mr. Lower, and others. 
More recently accounts of the forge at Waldron in the seventeenth century 
and of the foundry at Heathfield in the eighteenth century have supplied 
fuller details. Miss Delany's task has been to bring these economic facts 
into relation with the geographical conditions, the deposits of ore in the 
Wealden strata, the forests that supplied fuel and the streams that fur- 
nished water-power for the blast and the hammers, and means of transport 
for the products of the forge. This has been admirably accomplished in 
the first half of the booklet and in three useful maps, where, however, 
Copthorne should appear to the south of Lingfield, and East Grinstead 
ought, as in the text, to have some contact with the Medway. Of much 
interest are the social vicissitudes of the families of ironmesters and the 
intermingling of gentry and yeomanry in this early form of capitalized 
industry ; but there seems to be no trace of an organization of free miners 
as in the Forest of Dean. G. U. 


The Rev. H. E. Salter has now no rival in the topography of the 
city of Oxford, and much of his store of learning appears in the little 
pamphlet, The Historic Names of the. Streets and_Lanes of Ozford Intra 
Muros, which the Clarendon Press published last year. Its purpose is to 
advocate the restoration of the good old names, or at least such of them 
as are conformable to modern taste. The poet laureate writes a preface, 
but the pamphlet is a serious historical work with full references to 
authorities in the foot-notes. Vv. 


The Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne is 
one of the most flourishing institutions of its kind in the country. Besides 
possessing a very good library, it organizes lectures on subjects of local and 
of general interest. It has now published Three Lectures delivered on Old 
Newcastle, its Suburbs and Gilds, by Dr. F. W. Dendy. In the first lecture 
Dr. Dendy treats of the growth and development of the city ; in the second 
he deals briefly with the history of the various neighbouring townships 
which have successively been included within the city boundaries; in 
the third he gives a short sketch of the gild system as it developed itself 
in Newcastle. Dr. Dendy’s editions, for the Surtees Society, of the records 
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of the Merchant Adventurers and Hostmen's Company of Newcastle 
are deservedly known. The contents of the volume form excellent 
popular lectures and are well illustrated by H, H. E. C, 


The eighteenth volume of the third series of the Archaeologia Acliana 
(Published by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Kendal, 1921) is a good average volume of an excellent publication. It 
contains a careful report, in which the secretary takes stock of the society's 
position, mentioning the successful protest against the removal of the 
Scotch-gate at Berwick-upon-Tweed, and reprinting the statutes of the 
society. There are eight short papers, two of them well illustrated by views 
_ in the text, and one long one of eighty-two pages. This is a comprehensive 
article ‘ On the Books of the Companies of Glovers and Skinners of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne’ ; the-author, Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson, is ‘ aware of the small 
historical value of euch sesesds', but he has treated them scientifically ; 
and he traces the gradual decline and eventual disappearance of the gilds 
by their orders, varying in date from 1436-7 to 1765, with extracts from 
account-books of 1636-1749. His lists will be of some value to local 
genealogists. In no. iii.he revises Dr. Raine’s account of Archbishop 
Savage's visitation of the diocese of Durham. Of the other papers three, are 
concerned with pedigrees ; the Fenwicks of Brenckley are of some impor- 
tance, and a branch of them held Bitchfield for a time (no. vii) ; the inter- 
marriages among them are numerous even for a north-country family. 
Mr. Bosanquet offers a plausible restoration of a fragmentary inscription 
at Hexham, [DisciJP AVGUST{orum Cott. I VardulloJRVM 
(X) (C. R. eq. quibus}] PRAEES{t Pub. Calpur{NIVS ViC{tor tr). Mr. James 
Hodgson records some recollections of the helpless pastoral poet, John 
Cunnipgham, by his patroness, Mrs. Ann Slack, and adds several interesting 
letters which correct the Dictionary of National Biography. The other 
two items are in the form of lectures. Professor Mawer discusses ‘ Early 
Northumbrian History in the light of ite Place-Names’. As in his book, 
he is, like earlier etymologists, disposed to be too dogmatic. ‘ There are 
no traces of place-names of purely Latin origin’; but surely it is going 
too far to say that ‘ Chester’ and ‘ Street’ were brought by the Angles 
from their old homes on the Continent. He is better on instances of cor- 
ruption, such as Wansbeck (from Wanspike), and Ushaw (from Ulveskahe), 
but he is perhaps too anxious to find Scandinavian elements in the place- 
names, though he allows some of them, such as Swainston and Blakiston, 
to be derived from personal names which had become ‘ naturalized’. Mr. 
Hamilton-Thompson’s * Characterizations of the Parish Churches of 
Northumberland ' is particularly lucid and judicious aketch with a good 
series of views, and he seems to establish for the ecclesiastical architecture 
of the county a stronger position than he actually claims for it. 4 

H. E. D. 


The Rev. H. D. A. Major, Princigal of Ripes. Hill, bes 
short historical sketeh of the little parish of Copgrove in the West Riding, 
of which he was formerly rector. The Memorials of Copgrove (Oxford : 
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parishioners of Copgrove ’, who will find in it a readable account of their 
former rectors. Before the Reformation, Copgreve wes a cella ofthe 
Knights Hospitallers. It has a little Norman church and a well dedicated 
to St. Mungo. Mr. Major gives extracts from the parish books and a 
transcript of the registers, 1584-90. The book is attractively printed and 
illustrated. H. H.E.C. 


‘Much interesting information about the old French colony of Louisiana 
is to be found in Creole Families of New Orleans, by Grace King (New 
York: Macmillan, 1921). In @ series of short biographies of the more 
eminent French colonists and their descendants the author relates from 
various points of view the vicissitudes of the colony's history from the 


time when Bienville laid its foundations to the time when Clasiborne 


became governor on behalf of the United States. Glimpses of the original 
settlement, of social and economic life under French rule, of the struggle 
against subjection to Spain, and of later efforts to retain the colony's 
language, customs, and laws recur again and again and shed light on 
a little known story. The book shows a painstaking search for material, 
but it is lacking in concentration and style, and most of its figures belong 
to local rather than general history. E. A. B. 


‘In L’ Histoire Traditionnelle et la Synthése Historique (Paris: Alcan, 
1921) M. Henri Berr, ‘ Directeur de la Revue de la Synthése Historique,’ 
describes the attitude taken up by four distinguished historians to the 
principles of his ‘Synthése en Histoire’. The note is naturally subjective, 
not to say egotistic, but the first and the last portion show powers of vivid 
of an ideal researcher into historical records (Tamires de Larroque), quite 
indifferent to theories. The last part of the book traces the varied and 
very interesting mental career of Paul Lacombe, a ‘ théoricien de |’ Histoire- 
Science’, The two intervening chapters (on MM>Halphen and Xenepol 
respectively) are more controversial and show less literary power. A.G./ 


i the 
greatest value for the sccurate dating of documents of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. He rejects the Easter beginning of the year in 
mente before the thirteenth century though it is given by Cappelli 
authority of Ruhl) as occurring in Artois in 856. The date on which 
view is based is discussed in detsi: and shown to be more probably of 
year 857, which destroys its value as evidence for the Easter 
The paper should be carefully compared with the current date-books 
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Mr. R. L. Poole has devoted # pamphlet of twenty-five pages to The ee 
Beginning of the Year in the Middle Ages (from the Proceedings of the ; 
British Academy, vol. x. London: Milford, s.¢.) in which he amplifies a 
and corrects the information given in the ordinary date-books. Particu- %Y 
larly interesting is the discussion of the origin and early history of the 7 
two methods of dating from the Annunciation, known respectively as ; 
the calculus Pisanus, which seems to have spread from the kingdom of eae 
Burgundy or Aries, and the calculus Florentinus, which Mr. Poole is 7) ae 
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inconsistencies noted and examined. Evenon the date of the adoption of the 
modern reckoning from 1 January, the ordinary books need correction. It is 
to be regretted that this useful paper should be priced as high as3s. C. J. 


The university of London has published s Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
and Autograph Letters in the University Library . . . of London, compiled 
by Mr. R. A. Rye, Goldsmiths’ Librarian (University of London Press, 
1921). Inthe forefront of its manuscripts stands the Shirley copy of Chandos 
Herald’s Life of the Black Prince, a rhymed chronicle known only from 
one other manuscript, namely that in the library of Worcester College, 


Oxford. The Shirley manuscript, although described in the fourth Report — 


of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, did not attract public attention 
until the sale of Lord Mostyn’s library in 1920, when it was purchased by 
members of London University and presented to the prince of Wales. 
His Royal Highness has deposited it in the University Library upon per- 
manent loan. None of the other manuscripts described in this catalogue 
are of outstanding importance. The great majority of them belong to 
the library of economic literature formed by the Goldsmiths’ Company 
and presented to the university in 1903. They consist mainly of tracts and 
papers relating to the English mint and currency, as well as to the trade, 
revenue, and finance of this country in the late sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. They include papers of the exchequer, the 
treasury, and the committee of trade and plantations. A large number 
of them) have come, through various channels, frorn the George Chalmers 
ae and many are from the Phillips Collection. H. H. E. C, 


"Historical workers will be grateful for the shilling pamphlet Photogrephe 
of Manuscripts (London : Stationery Office, 1922), which gives the replies 
of his majesty’s ministers abroad to an inquiry of the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs about the facilities for getting photographs and rotographs 
in the principal foreign libraries. We regret to notice that no information 
was vouchsafed by Germany, and we should add that the pamphlet relates 
to libraries but not to archives. Ww. 


The Carnegie Foundation for International Peace has issued in two 
volumes the work of Professor J. de Louter of Utrecht, Le Droit Inter- 
national Public Positif (London: Milford, 1920). It is a translation, with 
some slight modifications, of a work in the Dutch language published 
by Nijhoff in 1910, now out of print. The translation had been under- 
taken before the war, and when the war was over the Carnegie Trust 
encouraged the author to complete his task. The result is a systematic 
and laborious exposition of the principles of Public International Law 
as they presented themselves to the author’s vision in 1914. As such, the 
work no doubt has its value, but it must be admitted that the baked 
meats of the pre-war period furnish forth a very cold collation to readers 
who have the experience of the war behind There is no index nor 
marginal summary. If these obstacles do deter the reader, he will 
find the work valuable as a book of reference. As the title indicates, the 
author belongs to the Positive School. He insists on the moral nature of 
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the state as the only possible foundation of international law. Its sources 
(as distinguished from remoter origins) are customs and treaties, In 
a section devoted to ‘ objections contre le droit international’ the author 
enumerates its defects in terms which recall Locke’s characterization of the 
state of nature as wanting ‘an established settled law’, ‘s known and 
indifferent judge’, and ‘power to back and support a sentence’. As to 
the first ‘le droit international n’a pas de législateur, et, qui plus est, 
n’en aura jamais’, Therefore Wolff's idea of s civitas gentium mazime is 
fundamentally unsound. The hope for the future consists in the develop- 


ment of the international consciousness of right. Thus far the author. 


Whether the shattered fabric of international law can be reconstructed 
upon the old foundations time will show. It may be that the present age 
calls for a restatement of principle no less far-reaching than that effected 
teenth centuries. R. W. L. 


One innovation distinguishes The Annual Register for 1921 (London : 
Longmans, 1922) from its predecessors, namely the end of its anonymity. 
The name of Mr. M. Epstein appears on the title-page as the editor, and 
most of the accounts of foreign countries are signed, several of them by 
very well-known names. The identification of the author is the foundation 
of commentary, and the usefulness of this standard work of reference 
should be increased by the change. On one small point we must suggest 
a criticism : the selection of historical books for ‘ special notice ' seems to 
us not very happy. Y. 


Another established and indispensable work of reference is The Siatre- 
man’s Year-Book, of which the issue for 1922 (London: Macmillan) has 
appeared. The conditions under which statisticians work are happily 
returning to the normal, although in some parte of the world no watchful 
correction can keep pace with their fluctuations. It is to be hoped that the 
two maps given with this issue, of Upper Silesia and the Burgenlahd, 
will be of service for some time. z. 


The hundred and twelfth volume of British and Foreign State Papers 
(London: Stationery Office, 1922), which deals with the fateful year 1919, 
is likely to be one of the most-consulted in that valuable series. One or 
two omissions may be mentioned, for instance that of the German ‘ Observa- 
tions’ on the Treaty of Versailles, the allied ‘ Reply" to which is given ; 
but these hardly detract from the usefulness of a collection which, though 


not in the narrowest sense an official publication, may be used as con-- 
A. 


fidently as if it were so. 


Two years ago ' we noticed that the Bollandist Fathers, who completed 
the volume of their Analecta for 1914 (xxxiii) in 1919, went on in 1920 
with vol. xxxviii, and proposed in time to make up the arrears due to 
the German occupation of Belgium. They have already completed half 
their undertaking, though necessarily on a reduced scale. Tomes xxxiv 


Ante, xxxv. 479. 
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and xxxv of the Analecta Bollandiana form single volume of 352 pages ; 
they bear the date ‘1915, 1916’, but were actually issued in 1921. The 
greater part of the volume is taken up by « collection of documents 
relative to St. Jean Berchmans, who died in 1631 and was canonized 
in 1888. This is the work of Father Poucelet, whose sudden and premature 
death occurred in 1913. Father H. Moretus gives a catalogue of the hagio- 
logical manuscripts in the library of the school of medicine at Mont- 
pellier. This includes six out of the eight volumes of the 

twelfth-century legendarium which once belonged to Clairvaux; books 
of the eighth and nine centuries from St. Stephen's at Autun; of the 
tenth century from Pontigny, and of the twelfth from St. Benignus at 
Dijon. Extracts are added. The late ‘ Life of 8t. Lebuin’ (d. ¢. 775), 
minor interest. B. 


. Professor Jorga and his collaborators continue the publication of their 
valuable Bulletin de Institut pour Btude de I’ Evrope Sud-Orientale,' of 
which the last quarter of 1921, the first quarter of 1923, and the index for 
the years 1916-21 are before us. To all students of Balkan 


Byrantinische Zeitschrift. It contains an article by Mr. J. 

De Bruma ot Brumalibus Festis, in which these Roman and Bysantine 

festivals are discussed, although several of their peculiar 

unexplained. In particular he quotes Pliny’s Natural Hi 

opinion that the weather at the time of this feast gave 

character of the coming winter, and the same at the 

summer, but does not notice that the same idea is held in 
first, generally the first six, days of August, which it i 
omens may be drawn for the weather of the i 


the volume. ton 


P. 286, 1.31, Insert‘ and’ after ‘ John end before ‘ Samucl Adame’. 
* Bee p. 158 above. 


| 
publication is of great value, containing reviews and notices of practically | 
everything published on the subject. Ww. M 
: In the second part, dated 1920, of vol. xxiii, of which the first part 
was published in August 1914, we welcome the reappearance of the 
waless it may have come connexion with Brame, This is followed by 
A. Maiuri’s publication from a Vatican manuscript of a newly discovered 
poem of sixty-six verses by Prodromos : it is a begging epistle addressed 
to the emperor Manuel Comnenos, and belongs to the same class as the 
other Prodromic poems published by Heaseling and Pernot. A list of the 
closes wa, and : 
lastly nothing 
later 916: t arrears are to up in the next number. 
Naturally shorter than before the war, this half-volume is in interest - 
well up to its predecessors. R. M.D. 
CORRECTION FOR THE APRIL NUMBER 


